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NO writer probably htm expoeed the impoeiCioM practised apon mankind under 
the garb of relwion with more effect than Thomai Paine ; anu no one has bMme a 
greater ihBre otobloquy from those who conceive tlieir interests to be connected with 
a ooDtinaance of the fraud. The pulpit and the press have teemed incessantly with 
the most finilent censures against him.-— Bat patient and persevcrinx, temperate and 
firm, he snflfered no error to escape him, and the exposure of the Unnden and ab- 
surdities of his adversaries is the only revenge which he has condescended to tako fcer 
dieir insolent abuse. His object was the Imppiness of roan, and no calumny eoold 
divert him from his ourpose. He conscientiously believed that human happiness de- 
pended on the belief of one God, and the practice of moral virtue ; and tlwt all reli- 
gioos &ith beyond that led to persecotion and misery. Histoiy gi^'es an awfid 
confirmation of the justnea of his opinion. Dr. Bellamy, author of '* The history 
of all rdigions," comes to this conclusion at last, that he was '* well assured 
that true religion consists neither in doctrines, nor opinions, but in uprightness of 
neart." 

Religion has been most shamefully perverted, for unister parposes, and made to 
consist in the belief of something supernatural and incompr^nsiole ; and these in- 
comprehensiUe belieft are made to vary in different countries as may suit those who 
"^annize over the minds and consciences of men. Thus, in some countries, he iHw 
says he believes, that a certain man, in former times, was translated bodily to heaven, 
that another uxk a journey leisurely there in a fiery duriot, and that a third arrnt* 
ed the course of the sun to give him more dayli^ for hnman slaughter, is denomio- 
atcd a piouM, good man. In other countries, a person to gain the same appellation, 
must believe that Mahomet, in cme night, toc^ a ride fo heaven upon his horse Bo> 
rack, had a long conversation with the angel Gabriel, visited all the planets, and got 
to bed widi his wife befiMre morning ; and, upon a&icrther occasion, Uiat he ciit tba 
moon in two parts, and carried the one half in his pocket to light his army. Whilst 
un the oontraiT the phikieopher, iHio, wuAiing to instmct and render his fellow men 
happy, honest^ decures that he puts no iailh in suc^ idle stories, is considered an 
UMfmnu, voieked man. 

It is time that these prejudices, so disgraceful to the intelligence of the present age, 
should be banished from the world, and it behoves all men of understanding and 
talents to lend a helping liand to efl^ it. 

" Prejudices," saj's Lequinio, an elegant French writer, in his work entitled, 'Lm 
Prejuges Detroits,* " arise out of ignorance and the want of reflection ; these are 
the bwis on which the system of despotisn is erected, and it is die master piece of 
art in a Qrrant, to perpetuate the stupidity of a nation, in order to pnrpetuate its 
slavery aisd his own dominion. If the multitude knew liow to think, would they be 
dopes to phantoms, ffhosts, hobgoblins, spirits, &c. as they have been at all tmes 
and in all nations. What n nobility for example, to a man who thinks 1 What are 
all those abstract beings, children of an'exaltea imaginntion, which have no exMtenea 
bat in Tukrar credulity, and vibo cease to have being as soon as we cease to believe fai 
them 1 The greatest, the most absurd, and the most foolish of all prejudices, is that 
▼ery prejudice which induces men to believe that they are necessary for their hap- 
piness, and for the veiy existence of society." 

The same writer observes, that " while there are religions, we are tokl there will 
be fanaticism, miracles, wars, knaves, and dupea. There are penttenti, fanatica. 
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4 INTRODUCnOiV, 

■Dd hypocrites, in China and in Turkay, as w«Uw in FrutB|* bat there is not any 
religion, perhaps, in which there'exists mch a ^lirit of intoknuioe as in that profess^ 
ed by the christian priests, the author of which preached up toIeCBtion by his exam- 
ple, as well as by his precepts." 

Notwithstanding the intolerant spirit which prevails pret^r mUversally amoi^ all 
those, who call themselves true believers ; notvnthstanding the persecutions and in- 
quisitorial tortures which take {dace daily, in a greater or less d^rec, throughout tbo 
christian world, there are many who, although they profess liberal opinions, are so 
indiftrent in matters of rel^ion, as to contend, that they ought not to be discussed, 
except by those whose peculiar province it is to teach them. Upon this principle, Mr. 
Paine has been condemned by many, even of his friends, as though all men had not 
an equal stake at issnej^ and an equal right to express their opinions on so momen- 
tous a subject, lliis sentiment exhibits an apathy to human suffering, in diese who 
express it, that is certainly not very flattering to their goodness of heart. 

Were it not for the writings of philosophers, which, where they have been per- 
mitted to be read, have in some measure sojflened the asperity of fanaticism, all Chris- 
tendom would, no doubt, now experience the same sufferings as are at this time in- 
dured in Spain, under the government of the piou8 Ferdiuand. 

Even Bishop Watson, who wrote an <* apology for the Bibb," in Mbwer !to the 
*< Age of Reason," disclaims die above iUibersd sentiment ; gracioualy cJAding 
the right of private judgment in matters of religion. He says, " it would jK me 
much uneaoineas to be reported an enemy to free inquiry in religious matten or as 
capable of being animated into any degree of personal malevolence againr those 
who differ fimn me in opinion. On the contrary, I look npon the right of private 
jadgioeat, in every concern respecting God and ourselves, as superior to the controul 
mhuman authoriQr*" 

ft is with some reluctance that I make the following extract of a private letter, a 
copy of which has lately be^ inclosed to me by my con-eroondent at New-Yoiic ; 
but the contents are so much in point on this occasion, that I am induced to take the 
Ubeity. It was written by one of the most distinguished patriots of the American 
revolution, and who still remains a living witness of the services of those who essen- 
tially contributed to that memorable event, in answer to a letter covering that of Mr. 
Paine to Andrew A. Dean ; whidi will appear in this publication. — " I thask you, 
sir, for the inedited letter of Thomas Paine, which you have been so kind as to send 
me. I recognize in it the strong pen and dauntless mind of Common Sense, which 
amoag the numerous pamphlets written on the same occasion, so pre-eminendy united 
us in our revolqtioDary o{^po8iti(«. 

*' I return m two numbers of the periodical paper, as diey appear to make part of 
a regular file. The language of these is too harsh, more calculated to irritate than to 
oouTinoe or to persuade. A devoted friend, myself to fireedom o£ religious inquiiy and 
opinion, I am pleased to see others exercise the ri^t without reproach or censure ; 
aiid I respect their condusions, however different from my own. It is their own 
reason, not mine, nor that of any other, which has been given them by their creator 
for the investigation of truth, and of the etidences even of those truths which are 
presented to us as revealed fa^ himself. Fanaticism, it is true, is not^ sparing of 
her invectives against those who refuse blindly to follow her dictates in abandon- 
meot 'of thirfr own reason. For the use of this reason* howe\'er, every one is responsi- 
ble to the God who has planted it in his breast, as a light for his guidance, and that 
by whidi ak>ne he will be judged. Yet why retort invectives 1 It is better always 
to set a gjood example than to foUow m bad one.'* 

The idvice recommended to controvertists in the foregoing letter is certainly wor- 
thy to be adopted. That recrimination, however, should some times be resorted to, 
tiy^ those who advocate liberal opinions, is iMAinrprising, when we take into consider- 
ati<» the dictatorial stile in which ignorance n cultivated by those who reap the ad- 
vantage of it, and the asperi^ with which those are attacked who attempt to un- 
deceive mankind, and to discover to them their true interests, by pointing out the 
ervors with whidi they are surrounded. 

«< Error," says St. Pierre, in his Induid CottMre, or Search after Trmh, " is the 
work of man ; it is always' an eviL It is a folee ^ht whidi shines to lead us astraj. 
I cannot better compare it thaa to the glare of a me which consumes (he habitatioa 
it iUnmioes. It is worthy of remark, that there is not a siiwle moral or physiod 
evU but has an errw for its principle. Tyrannies, slavery and wars, are founded on 

*Tbe author's country. 
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INTBODUCriOIS. 5 

political erron, nay even on lacred ones ; for the tyrants who have propagated them 
have constantly derived them from the Divbity, or some vinne, to render them re- 
spected by their subjects. 

It is, notwithstanding, very easy to distinguish error from trutli. Truth is a natnral 
light, which shines of itself throii^out the wliole earth, because it springs from Qod. 
&ror is an artificial light, which needs to be fed incessantty, and which can never be 
tmiversal, because it is nothing more than the work of man. Truth is useful to aU 
men ; error is profitable but to a few, and is hurtful to the generality, because in- 
dividual interest, when it separates itseU" from it, is inimical to general interest. 

Particular care should be taken not to confound fiction with error. Fiction is the 
veil of truth, whilst error is its phantom ; and tlie former has been often invented to 
dissipate the latter. But, however innocent it may be in its principle, it becomes 
dangerous when it assumes the leading quality of error ; that is to say, wh^ it is 
turned to the particular profit of any set of men." 

The christian religion answers exactly to this description of error, in every particu- 
lar. Jt has been ** fed incessantly" for upwards of eighteen hundreid years ; millions 
upon millions have been expended on its priests to propagate it, and it is still far firom 
beii^ oniversal. According to Bellamy's history of all Religions ; of eight hundred 
millions of souls, which the world is supposed to contain, '* one hundred and eigfat}--three 
millions only are christians. One himdred and tliirty millions are Mahometans. 
Three millions are Jews, and four himdred and eighty*seven millions are Pagans. 

Is not this a convincing proof that Christianity cannot be true 1 If it had been 
divinely inspired, and God had actually visited this earth, for the purpose of teaching 
it to man, would it not, long before this time, liave extended throughout the worMl 
It is the work of man, and therefore can never become universal. 

Ministers of the^oepel, instead of teaching the principles of moral virtue, which 
would render them useful to their fellow men, are almost incessantly incokatinff their 
peculiar and fiivoritc dogmas : Wishing to make religion to consist in what it does 
Bot, in the briief of unintelligible creeds, in order to render the subject complex, that 
their preaching might be thought the more necessary to explain it. 

A great portion of these ministers, moreover are mere boys ; who, after learning 
a littn Greek and Latin, set up the trade of preaching ; and anathematise all iriw 
do not submissively bow to their dictation. It is lamentable to see decripedage hii^ 
bling after such teachers ;in search of the road to heaven. One grain of coomum 
sense would save them all that trouble. 

Although the injury, resultii^ firom the heavy contributions required for the support 
of Christianity, is not, perhaps, so great as that arising firom the demoralizing effects (^ 
substituting nonsensical creeds for moral virtue, yet these expenditures are serious 
evils. 

By a work lately published, relative to the consumption of weaMi by the clergy, it 
appears, that the chnrgy of Great Britain alone receive annuaUy, the enormous sum of 
8,896,000 pounds sterling, which is divided among 18,400 ciei^gymcn ; but \ery un- 
equally. Bishop Watson getr, for his share of the booty, £,lfil&S a year, which one 
would think, was sufficient to induce him to vindicate the christian religion, or any 
other, equally productive.* 

The primate Lord J. Beresford, archbishop of Armagh, has above 63,000 acres of 
land, or which more than 50,000 are arrable. Hii grace is a man in middle life, and 
of a healthy constitution. Suppose him to run his life against the leases let by his 
predecessor, he would hav^ the power of ruin in? perhaps a hundred families, and ob- 
taining for himself a rack rent of not lea than £70,000 or JC80,000 per annum. 

The see of Dublin has upwards of 20,060 acres. Much of this being near tlie me- 
tropolis, must be considered as of extraordinary value. 

But every thing is eclipsed by Derry ; there we have 94,000 Irish acres appropri- 
ated to my k)rd Uie bishop — ^little short of 160,000 English acres ! and should his 

* D.. Franklin, in a letter to Dr. Price, (1780) speaking of the religious tests, iD- 
ooiporated into the constitution of Maancfausetts, observes, " If christian preadiers 
haa continued to teach as Christ and bis apostles did, without salaries, and as the 
Quakers now do, I imagine tests would never have existed; for I think they were 
invented not so much to secure religion itself as the emolument cf it. When a re- 
ligion is good, I conceive it will support itself; and when it docs not support itself, 
and God does not mke care to support it, so that its professors are obliged to call for 
^ help of the civil power, 'tis a sign, I apprehend, of its being abad one.^ ll^Hi^Vyoa 
tests have been abrogated m MasxtdmeeUa by th9 late revision oC itai OQUBlVtaRkwu 
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lordship at the beginning of his incuml^ency, have thought fk to run his life against 
the t^ants, he would now, at the expiration of twenty yearsj possess a larger rent 
roll than any aobje^' in the world. Yet it was this very see whidi begged assistance 
towards repairing hs own cathedral ! 

By the Ahnanach du clergy do France for 1823, it appears that there are fifty-foot 
bi^ps and archbishops, aueady consecrated, out of the eighty France is to have. 
There are, also, already, 35,676 priests in activity, exclusive of missionaries, and 50,934 
is the number the bishops judsDe necessary to complete the Army of tlie Church — 2,031 
are, moreover, pensioned. Then, in the schools and at their different colleges, there 
are 29,379 youths preparing for clerical duties. The revenue of the priests even now 
amounts to 28,000,000 francs, exclusive of sums destined to repair the churches, and 
other ecclesiastical services, which, amounting to 1,500,000 francs, will also pass 
through their hands, and exclusive of the sums collected by the missionaries, and co.^- 
tributed by the communes, both of which are very considerable. From the same 
book, it appears that since 1802, the legacies and ^ifts received by the church, and 
held in Mortmain, amount to 13,388,554 francs, giving an annual revenue, after ab- 

. stracting from this sum many church ornaments, of 450,000 francs. Of this sum, no 
less tlian 2,332,554 francs were contributed within the last year. 

There are in Rome, 19 cardinals, 27 bishops, 1450 priests, 1532 monks, 1464 friars, 
and 332 seminarists. The population of Rome, in 1821, without reckoning the Jews, 
amounted to 146,000 souls. .... i 

Among die evils entailed upon mankind by establishing a religion that requires the s 
Ire'nnnciation of reason, hypocrisy holds a conspicuous place, as me most pernicious in jf 

. its effects on socie^. It lowers the dignity of man ; it checks Uie progress of the 
humcui mind, by smothering that frank and liberal conununication of thought, which 
leads to improvement ; in short, it destroys all confidence among friends the most in- I 
tmiate. " If," says La Bruyere, '* I marry an avaricious woman, she will take care 
of my money ; if a gambler, she may win ; if a learned woman, she may instruct me ; 
]f a vixen, she will teadi me patience; if a coquette, she will take pains to plea^j 
but iff marry a hypocrite thai affects to be religious, (une devote) what can I expect 
from her who tries to deceive even her God, and who almost deceives herself.'* 
; The clerey are fond of attributing all the calamities, incident to human nature, to 
iNipematursu influence. No^, it is presumed, because they believe what thev pretend 

' but on account of the reputation it'gives them for extraordinary piety. Thus in the 
sea-port towm even of the United States, which have been afflicted with yellow 
fever, I have observed^ that some of their clergy considered it as a special judffmenC of 
God, arising from the passion of the people for threatrical exhibitions, &c. And fast- 

■ iDgs and prayers were resorted to, to appeate the wrath of the Almighty. But these 
doctors otdivini^, it is said, when attacked wiUi yellow fever, or an^ other se- 
rious complaint, immediately employ a physical doctor to cure them ; which is suffi- 
cient evidence that they do no^^believe their own doctrine ; for it would be vain, and * 
impious, to attempt to cure those vi^liom .^od intended to destroy. Incalculable evils . 
may result from the prmnnlgation of this doctrine : Because ttiose who have faith in 
it, may, as |s the fact! In. some countries, refuse to take medicine in case of siduiess, 
.and thereby sacrifice their ojivn livea.to foUy and superstition. 

The Emperor of China, Bowever, fully agrees with these christian doctors in his con- 
ceptions of supernatural interference in passing events ; and takes the same means to 
assuage the wrath of the Gods, as appears by the following statement of what took 
place in consequence of a hurricane and droturht at Peking and Pe-che-le province. 

. On the 13th of May, 1818, there was a viofent hurricane at Peking, which produced 
much alarm amone all sorts c^ people. tDhe Emperor published an edict on the sub- 
ject, in which he £clares he was extrem^ friffbtened. He says " it rained dust," 
and produced such profocmcl dburkness that nothing could be seen without a candle. 
It was not so violent however as to produce anyserio^ injury, and the apprehensions 
of the people, and |Murdcnlarly of the Emperor, proceeded from the belief that such 
phenomena are punishments for some mismanagement among the rulers of the country. 
The Emperor gives a long list of the evil effects of improper measures in governing, 
and exhorts bis officers to join him in self-examination to find out the true caow of. this 
calamity. In another document he blames the imperial astronomers for not foreseeing 
and foretelling the hurricane, instead of flattering him as they had formerly done, 
with the hope of tranquillity ; and to calculate wiSi accuracy the intentions of heaven. 
He also despatched a messenger towards the south-east, wliere the storm arose, as he 
is confident there ioavt have l»en some act of op|ire8sion committed in that direction. 
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The Mathematical Board sent up the result of their learned reaearcnes on the rab> 
ject, but declined to express any opinion of their own. If it had continued a whole 
day it woold have indicated some disagreement between the Enqieror and his Miait- 
ters ; also a great droittht and scarcity of grain. If hot for an hour, pestilence in 
the soodi-west, and halt the population dis^ised in the south-east. If the wind had 
blown the sand, and moved (^nes with a loud noise* inundations, &c. 

The Gazette of the same date contains ^ paper in which the Emperor expresm 
much grief at a long drou^t at PeK;he-le province. He had sent his sons to &st, pray 
and sacrifice to heaven, earth, and the god of the wind, hut this had obtained only a 
slight shower. His Majesty wrote a prayer himself, and appobted a day to so with 
his brother, and two more persons, to sacrifice; the Emperor to heaven, his brother 
to the earth, the first of their companions to the divinity that rules the passing year, 
and the second to the god of the winds. A day was also appointed for a general fast 
and sacrifice, on which the kings, nobles, ministers of state, attendii^ officers, sol- 
diers, and servants, were to appear in a peculiar cap and garment as a mark of 
penitence. The two sons of his Majesty were to sacrifice at the same time in two 
other places. 

Such idle vagaries ought to be eradicated from the mind of man, that he may con- 
template his true predicament in nature, provide for his wants and ward off approach- 
ing danjB[er. It is to be hoped that time is not far distant when this happy event will 
be realized, eq)ecially in that portion of the globe where science is generally diffused. 
It requires only the honest and bold co-operation of men of learning to effect it. 

As the opinions of great and eood men, provided they have no interest to uphold 
superstition, oimht to have weight on the minds of those less informed, I shall here 
• suDJoin tlie brief sentiments of a few celebrated characters, in support of Mr. Paine*s 
infidelity. 

DR. FRANKLIN. 
Letter from Dr, Franklin to the Rev, George WkU^ld. 

Philadelphia, Jitne 6th, 1753. 
I)xAR Sir, 

r received yonr kind letter of the 2d inst. and am glad to hear that you racrease in 
strength — ^I hope you will continue mending until you recover yonr former health and 
firmness, v Let me know whether you still use the cold bath, and what efifect it ham* 
As to the kindness you mention, I wish it could have been of more serious service to 
you ; but if it had, the only thanks that I should desire, are, that you Krould always 
be ready to serve any other person that may need your assistance ; and so let good 
offices go round ; for mankind are all of a family. For n^ own part, when I am 
employed in ^rving others, I do not look upon myself as conferring favors, but as 
paying debts. In my travels and since my settlement, I have received much kindness 
froii(|!!men, to whom I shall never have an opportuni^ of making the least direct re- 
turn ; and numberless mercies from God, who is inmiitely above being benefited by 
^ our services. These kindnesses from men, I can, therefore, only return to their fel- 
low men ; and I can only show my gratitude to God by a readiness to help his other 
children, and my brethren, for I do not think that thanks and compliments, tliough re- 
peated weekly, can discharge our real obligations to each other, and much less, to our 
Creator. 

Yon will see, in this, my notion of good works, that I am far from expecting to merit 
heaven by them. By heaven, we understand a state of happiness, infinite in degree 
and eternal in duration. I can do nothing to deserve such ti reward. He that, (or 
giving a draught of water to a thirsty person, should expect to be paid with a good 
plantation, would be modest in his deroanda compared with those who think tiiey de- 
serve heaven for the little good tliey do on earth. Even the mixed imperfect pleas- 
ures we enjoy in this world, are rather from God*s goodBeas tlia^ oar merit ; bow 
much more so tiie happiness of heaven 1 for my part, Iluve noMhe vanity te think 
I deserve it, the folly to expect or the ambition to desire it, but content myself in sub- 
mitting to the disposal of that God who made me, who hairhitherto preserved and 
blessed me, and in whose fatlierly voodness I may well confide, tiiathe never will 
make vofi miserable, and that the affliction I may at any time suffer, may tend to mj 
benefit. ^ 

The faith you mention has, doubtless, its use in the world. I do not desire to see 
it diminished, nor would I desire to lessen it in any roan, but I wish it were more 
productive of good works than I have generally seen it. I mean real good works, 
works of kindness, charity, mercy and public spirit; not holy dav-keeping, 8ermon-> 
hearing or reading ; penorming cliflrch ceremonies, or making toi^ prayers, filled 
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rL* -.KMifAft*.. uiu: ut '.runK ii.^ ti ru! uu ''l!^lLe•1U^■ :iix: anmerr u nuNUiUiDBe. 

in^HA*: iiii m.ijir.^. .ciiui.n 3ui~ iiitrt vii*^ >u1ik ir x:e imc lu pniic 

:..»: ii-.at* iim. f^i'i \.r lannr-'rnti'.uv nir. Hi^-to-acc* ttj nt^ miunsir b iiEdr 

.iiu: j.itfjr 11. i: tiHiit r uk :mr x rvs^ mux T'lmir lib tu::!. u sc miaer 

xi.i:.uC'uii.iiL. lai:. nun v*ii.*:'":r iVDiut Uic nftmis -Jul — H t-jsl ji 

uc 1. vsjL. iifUJU. vni lEtzniinsa. 

r>t:iiir ""no: riMii ubl «ff 









Ret- ATI' Di4E Sn. 

Yc"u dofun !:• kn.'v srniif .'..Itte ^^ 37 rwipnt- 1: k ^ irx zsok- I hive bees < 
: ■:4K'- u;r.>r ::. }&□: I n.nn:«: uj..* }mx mrj.-wo ulisk. LJii absl enieaTar a a few 
*-:^ra: lu zntiA .-« iiws at n:_T rrwi. I uelitt- u. mm- Goz. ^- Omar of dtt 
L'.niTtrse, Taa: in r.-^-.-ra-. r. \n :.i* rrwjjrtir:- Tat: ih .lupc ir be Tonhapaed. 

TiMi lii^ BOol c^uoLD if i-j^n.ni.u ui:l vll: Ve- irruef vT± laiOK- ia &a:cbarfifr re- 
t:p«i-TiD|^ js ccnioa ia li.:s. Tt»e«c- 1 laiLf v.- be iik iiniaankaxnLl jK-'isa- in ifi aooBi 
jL^i^i^o, t.mi I regard ilirr^ &< 1.0 5:> ::: -niL^M'ir skz. 1 rsKfi ^-&h iLem. As to 
Jtwb of Niaairecbf an- oc. -rj-.«a cc* 's-bjo j.nc psr:^nLl£rrr indrc . 1 liiiik ibe frfoen of 
irrjralf , a'jd fau rbGeioc. as be >f ib«a tc^ Uv c» hnc tbe vcrii rvcr saw. cr s like 

with 
ibDodi itii 

'Xiin- xm-rt:!r vh'n h oj^. wixra I expect aooa aa oppcmzaiTT of kamriae the waA 
with Jeitf tr>uUe.* I pe<: do harm howeier in h» bei^ Ivlxi^ if tbat bdier ha» tbe 
g(/>-i cofiaequeimp as probablr it bar, of '"it^'nc ts iocirisKft more respecied, and 
lu'Me obtten-ed, etFpeciailr its ^ ''.o lyA percer-e unx ibe Sapmae takes ii amiasy by 
dlKtins^ufliiog th« U;!i«fi>rr> in h» roTenmeot c^tbe fr-?rH vidi aov partictilar mairks 
</f bi« <iuif»k-aueurc. I jsuiJl onlr add, rHpectiii^ rnvMif. tixat havi^ experieooed the 
l{'x«Jo<rw <^ tiiat Being;, in c^/aiacung me proiperoisly ihronch a loo; life, I have no 
d'iuiji of itji owntiouaoce in the next, iboo^ withoot the saoalleA cooceii of meriting 
itu4;b K'/'idiieM. My seotimeau r-n ifab bead voo will see ia the eop^ of an oU letter 
incliMedft whkh I wrofe ia aam^ to oae from an old leligioaut,' whom I had le- 
lieic'l in a paralvue case kf •ketricity, and who being a&aid I should grow proud 
upon it, tent ne I ia weriam, flioqgfa radier impertioem caotioo. 

With gvwt aad sinoere oieem and affectioD, I am, &c. 

BENJA3IIN FRANKLIN. 
REMARKS. 
A« Dr. Pkvnklio evidently diidjelievcs in an}- benefit to be gaiaed in a fiftane state 
by f4i(h in flip myirferics of 'the chriitian religion, and as the little infiosMe it may 

* 'l*lii! DrKsfiM" lifld indfifid deferred an coLainination into the diyinitv of Jesus to a 
ftry ill lit lioiir ; for hir ftay« in tin; same letter, <* I am now in my 85th' vear, and very 
iiirtriii," lie aifi<l tlMi J7ih of April following. 

1 HdpiNMKKl ui refer to Uie foregoing letter to Qeorge Whitefield. 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 

la&yn in prodacing good works, are ^Bentl^- over-balanced hf dM evils produced by 
it, no good reasons ohi be ui^[ed f<HfpB cultivation. The o^ections to tliis iiButh are, 
tlmt it creates (n-idepmcharitableness and persecution. Whoever belinH that ho 
knows perfectly die will of God, naturally despises all others not favorea with Uie 
like divine grace. He becomes a contemptible despot, prepared to commit any act 
of outrage against unbelievers ^ his creed. III order the more effectually to ingratiate 
himself with the divinity he wofships. He takes up the cause of God as his own af- 
fair, and acts accordingly. 

Those who call themsehres orthodox believers of the present day, would do well to 
imitate tlie example of the Roman Emperor, Titus, who, in his ^ct, occasioned by 
the importunities of the ortliodox of tiiat tipie for the punishment of christians for 
unbelief, observed, " I am very well assured, that the Gods t);iemselve9 will take care, 
that this kind of men shadl not escape, it being much more their concern, than it can 
be yoors, to punish those that refuse to worship them." 

To show Dr. Franklin's opinions more fully upon this subject, I shall make a f&tik 
more extiacts from his writings. In a letter to B. Vaughan, (1788) he says, " Re- 
member me affectionately to good Dr. Price and to tlie honest heretic Dr. Priestley. I 
do not call him honest by way of distinction ; for I think aU the heretics I have 
known have been virtuous men- They have the virtue of fortitude, or they would not 
venture to own their heresy ; and they cannot afford to be deficient in any of the other 
virtues, as that would ^^we advantage to their many enemies; and they have not, like 
Mthodox sinner&j such a number of friends to excuse or justify them. Do not how- 
ever mistake rne. It is not to my good friend's heresy that I impute his honesty. 
On the-contnirv, 'tis his honesty that has brought upon him the character of heretic.'^' 

Again, in a letter to Mrs. Partridge, (1788) he observes, " You tell me our poOT 
friend, Ben Kent is gone, I hope to the regions of the ble^ed ; or at least to some 
place where souls are prepared for those r^ions ! I found my hope on this, that 
though not so orthodox as you and I, he was an h»nest man, and had his virtues. 
If he had any hypocrisy, it was of that inverted kind, with which a man is not so 
bad as hie seems to he« And with r^ard to future bliss, I cannot help imagining that 
moltitudes of the zealously orthodox of different sects, who at the last day may flock 
togetlier, in hopes of seeing each other danuMfilt ^iii be disaf^inted, and obliged to 
rest content with their own salvation." 

In anothMT letter, addressed, to Mrs. Mecpm, his sister, (1758) he says, " 'TIS pity 
that goodHtnrks, among some sorts of people, are so little valued, and eood words 
admired mtheir stead . I mean seemingly pious discourses, instead of nuq^ne be- 
nevolent actions. Those they almost put out of countenance, liy calling morally ratten 
mora/1%-— righteousness ragged righteousness y and even filthy rags — and wnen yon 
mention virtue, pucker up their noses ; at the same time that the} easerly snoff up an 
emrits cantipg harangue, as if it was a posey of the choicest flowers.'' 

in a letter to * * * (1784) he observes, " There are several things in the Old Tes- 
lAmit impossible to be given by dimne inspiration ; such as the approbation ascrib- 
Mto the angel of the Lord, of Uiat iUx)minably wicked and detestatue action of Jael, 
*be wife of Heber, the Kenite.*' 



THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Extract of a letter from Thomas Jefferson, Premdentof the United States, 
to Dr. £riesi;;^t, upon his ** Comparatiot View ({f 9ocRATES>m<{ Jesvs." 

WASHnroJ^, April 9, 1803. 
Dear Sir, ; 

While on a short visit lately to MoDtioello, I received firom yov a 09py of your Gom^ 
parative View of Socrates and Jesus, and I avail myself of the fhn moment of leiswQ 
afte# my return to acknowledge the pleasure I ma in the peranly and Ae deiire 
it excited tCM yon take tm ue subject on a more extensive scale. — ^In iMmpfmniit 
of some coOTHtotions with Dr. Rush in the years ITdSj^, I had proiiiiiin^pnmri day 
to write him a letter, giving him my view of the Ohristian system. I haipe nflected 
clhoi on it sidle, and even sketched the outlines in my own mind. I should first take 
a general view of the moral doctrines of the most lemarkable of the ancient philoso- 
viien, of whose ethics we have sufficient information to make an estimate : say, of 
^ Pythagoras, Epicurus, Epiccetus, SocrateB» Cicero, Seneca, Antoninus. I should 
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do justice to the brMches of morality they haA^eated well, but point out the im* 
portance of those i^rhich they are deficient. ^|hoi|ld then ta^a view of the deism 
and ethics of the Jews, and show in what a d^aded state tfa^ were, and the ne- 
cessity they presented of a .reformation. I diould proceed to a view of the life, charac- 
ter, and doctrines of Jesus, who, sensible of the incorrectness of their ideas of ti^ Dei^, 
and of morality, endeavored ti bring t|||m to the princii^es of a pure deism, and 
juster notions of the attributes of Gml, to reform their moral doctrines to the stand- 
ard of reason, justice, and philanthropy, and to inculcate the belief of a future state. 
This view would purposely omit the question of his divinity, and even of his inspira- 
tion.' To do him justice, it would be necessary to remark the disadvantages his doc- 
trines have to encounter, not having been committed to writing by hin^f, but by 
the most unlettered of men, by memory, long after they had heard them from him, 
when much was forgottetf; much misimder8t<x)d, and presented in very paradoxical 
shapes. Yet such are the fragments remaining, as to show a master workman, and 
that his system of morality was the most benevolent and sublime probably tbat has 
beeh ever taught, and more perfect than those of any of theancient philosophers. Hia 
character and doctrines have received still greater injury from those yfrbo pr^end to 
be his spiritual disciples, and who have dis^ured and sophisticated hia actigpis ai\^ 
precepts from views of personal interest, so as to induce the unthiaj^ng part oi man* 
kind to throw off the whole system in disgost, and to pass sentence as an impostor on 
the most innocent, the most benevolent, the most eloquent and sublime character that 
has ever been exhibited to man. This is the outline ; but I have not the time, and 
still less the information which the rabject needs. It will therefore rest with me in 
contemplation only. 

THOMi^ JEFFERSON. 



• Letter from J^ same to WUUam Ccmby^ 
Sir, 

I have duly received your fovor of August 27th ; am sensible of the kind intentions 
from which it flows, and truly thankful for them, the more so, as they could only be 
the result of a &vorable estimate of my public course. During a loi^ life, as much 
devoted to study as a faithful transaction of the trusts committal to me would permit, 
no object has occupied more of my consideration than omr relations with all the beings 
around ua, our dunes to them and our future prospects. After hearing aAreading 
every thing which probaUy can be suggested concerning them, I have tormn the best 
judgmem 1 could, as to the course they prescribe ; and in the due observance of that 
course, I have no recollections which |;ive me uneasiness. An elo(]uent preucher of 
your rel%iou8 society, Richard Mott, m a discourse of much unction and pathos, is 
said to hitvie exclainied aloud to his congr^^tion, that he did not believe there was a ^ 
Quaker, Presbyterian, Methodist or Baptist in Heaven— Slaving paused to give his % 
audience time to stare and to wonder — {he said) that in Heaven, God knew no distintfk 
tion, but considered all good men, as his children and as brethren of the same famil^ 
I believe with the Quaker prc»cher, that he who steadily observes tho#e moral 
precepts in which qtf religions concur, will never be questioned at the gates of Heav- 
en, as to the do^pias in which they differ 3 that on entering there, all these are left be- 
hind us : the Aristideses and Catos, Fenns, and TlUotsons, Presbyterians and Papists, 
will fii^ themselves united in all principles which jire in concert with the reason of the 
supreme mind. Of all the itystems ofmoraiity, ancient or modem, wliich have come 
under my observation, none appears to me so pure as that of Jesus. He who follows 
this ste^idilyy nefd not, I think, be uneasy, although he cannot comprehend the subtle- 
ties and mystflrtHi erected on hia doctrines, by those who calling themselves his ape- 
ckl followetH'lUM &v<KiHlti8» would make him come into the world to lay snares for 
all understaiidiiigs but tllifts ; tiliese metaj^ysical heads, usuiping the judgment seat 
of God,-denounce ^ his^'eilemies, all who cannot perceive tne geometrical logic of * 
Euclid in the demdiiterati(»i8 of St. Athanasius, that three are one, and one b uuree, 
and yet that three are not one, nor tki one three. In all essential points, you and I 
are of thQ same religioi^'Biid.I am too old to go into inquiries and dlianfep as to the 
unessentials. Repeating tikerefoi^ my thankfolness for dse kind conoHJl yon have 
been ao mHi. as to express, 1 salute yon with friendship and brotherly love. 

THOMAS JEqUERSON • 
^ MonticeUo, September 17th, 1818. * 
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BONAPARTE. 

By the Report cfflAB Casaa, the authenticity of which is not doubted, Bonaparte, 
fho, -whatever may be thought of his goodnesB, is aDowed bv all to be a great oian, 
lade the followii^ remarks on relieion. " Every thing procuums the existence of a 
^Sod ; that cannot be questioned ; but all religions are evidentlythe work of men. u 

"^l^lnr are there so many 1 Why has not Ours always existed 1 Why does it consider • ^ 

m CseUr exclnsirely the right one ? What becomes, in that case, of aU the virtuow men ^ 

-^nrho have gone before us 1 Why does these religions of^pose and exterminate one 
vniiotber 1 Why has this been the case ever and every where 1 Because men are ever 
vxaen ; because priests have ever and every where introduced fraud and falsdiood.'* 
lEIe said, '* that his incredulity did not proceed from perverseness or from Ucentiouwf ss 
of mixid, but from the strength of his reason. Yet,'* added he,' *' no man can an- 




%>elie^e 
atheiet, 
fiJae and a hypocrite.' 

Tfif^^iare mention of the possibility that be might, before he died, confess his'sins. 
with a view of chaining pardon from a frail nu»tal like himself, was unworthy of 
the <^aracter of ^naparte. But it exemplifies ff^^ the stronffest manner the almost 
snooiiquerable jnrfer of habits and prejudices acquired in early life. If, at the time 
the above expressions were made, there still rcmained,in the great mind of Bonaparte 
Mome lirgeriiv vestiges of the contemptible prejudices which be had imbibed from his 
nurse and iatner confessor in childhood, what can be expected from the multitude 
who never thiidL 1 How important then is it, that the minds (^ youth should be prop- 
erly directed ; — that the^ should be taught their true condition in nature ; — that their 
present and future happuiess depends, not on confessions to a priest, but on uniform 
practice of moral virtue. If confessions are depended on, we may be assured, that 
morals will be neglected. 

LORD ERSKINE. 

The ibOowing opinion of the manner in which mankind will be judged in a future 
itate mart be concurred in by every rational being, not under clerical influence. It is 
extracted fr(»n the speech of the famous Irish banister, Erskine, on the liberty of the' 
fiess, in the trial of Stockdale for an alleged libel against the parliament. 

** Every human tribunal ought to take care to administer justice, as we look here- 
after to have justice administered to ourselves. Upon the principles on which the 
Attorney-General prays sentence upon my client — God have mercy upon us !— 'For 
vhich of PS can present, for omniscient examination, a pure, unspotted, and fauhless 
Jimsne. ^ut I humbly expect that the benevolent author of our being will judge us 
ti I have been pointing out for your example. Holdiiw up the great volume of our 
lives in his hands, and regarding the general scope of uem. If he discovers benevo- 
lence, charity and good will UftOBn beating in the heart, where hi ak>ne can look ; — 
if he finds that our con^bct, though oflen forced out of the path by our infirmities, has 
been in general weU directed ; his sdj-searching eve will assuredly never pursue as 
into those little comers cf our lives, much less will his justice select them for punish- 
ment, without the general context of our existence, by which faults may be sometimes 
iband to have grown out of virtues, and very many of our heaviest offences to have 
been grafted l^ human imperfection upon the best and kindest of our afiections. No, 
believe me, this is not the course of divine justice. If the general I^mji of a man'k 
conduct be such as I have represented it, he may walk tfaron the shMOW of deadi, 
with all his faults about him, with as much cheerfiihiefli ai Id the oomaaon paths of 
fife ; because he knows, Uiat instead of a stem accuser to expow before the Author 
of his nature those frail passages, whidi like the scored matter in the book before 
yoQ, chequers the volume of & brkhtest and best spent life, his mercy will obscure 
them from fho eye of his parity, andour repentance Uot theihoat for ever." 

♦ BOl. OWEN. > 

This flentkmaB is not so universally known as to render his opinions so imposiqg 
^ •§ Ibow already quoted, but he has acquired soch odebri^ for philanOa^ n 
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his extr^rdinary exertions to meliorate tbe condition of the poor, in which charitable 
Workhe is now zeakfcsly engaged, that I am induced to give his rational views re> 
specflng religion, in answer to a correspondent of the Limerick Qurcmicle. 

" For nearly forty ^ears," he says, " I have studied the religious systems of the 
world, with the most smcere desire to discover one that was devoid of error ; one to 
which my mind tod soul coald <iiKnt ; bat the more I have examined the faiths and 
practices which they have prooSed, the more error in each has been made manifest 
to me, and I am now prepared to say that all, without a single exception, contain too 
much emnr to be of any utility in the present advanced state of the human mind, 
xliere are truths in each religion, as well as errors in all, but if I have not been too 
much prejudiced by early educalion and surroimdin^ circumstances, to judge impar- 
tially between them, there are more valuable truths m the Christian Scriptures than 
in others — ^but a religion to be pure and undefiled, and to produce the prooer effect 
upon the life and conduct of every human being, and to become univen^, must be so 
true, that all who run may read, and so reading may fully comprehend. A religion 
of this character must be devoid of forms, ceremonies and mysteries, for these con- 
stitute the errors of all the existing systems, and of all those which have hitherto ore- 
aled anger, and produced violence and bloodshed throughout society. A religion de- 
void of error wul not depend for its support upon any name whoever. No name, 
■pt even Dei^ itself, cm make tpth into falsehood. — ^A pure ana genuine religion, 
therefore, will not reqoire for itirsapport, or for its universal promulgation by the 
human race, any name whatever, nor ou^t, except the irresistible troth which it 
shall contain. Such religion will possess whatever is vahiable in each, and exclude 
whatever is erroneous in all> and in due time, a religion of this character, freed from 
every inconsisten<^, shall be promulgated. Then wi)l the wwld be in possession of 
principles whieh, without any exception, produce correq)ondiog practices, then all 
shall see, face to &ce, clearly and distinctly, and no longer throivh a glass, darkly. 
In the mean time, however, while the dangers shaQ be gradual^ working in the 
minds of those who have been compelled to receive &rror mixed with truth, it is in- 
tended that no violence shall be offered to the conscience of any one, and that in the 
proposed new villages, foil provisions shall be made for the p^ormance of religious 
worship, according to the practice of the ooimtry in which the villager shall be situated. 



ELIAS HICKS. 

Elias Hieks, a celebrated Quaker preacher, at New-Yoik, hi a letter addressed to 
the ReVtf ^. Shoemaker, dated 8d mo. 81, 1828, speaking of the atonement, and 
those ivho Klieve in it, writes, ^ Surely, is it possible that any rational being, that 
has any right sense of justice and merc^, would be willing to accept foiviveness of his 
sins on sudi terms 7 Would he not go foiward, and offer himself wholly up, to Baffeff 
all the penalties due to his crimes, ^ther than the innocent should suffer 1 Nay, was * 
he po hardy as to acknowledge a willingness tff be saved through such a medium, 
would it not prove Aat he stood in direct opposition \iNevery principle of justice and 
honesty,* of mercrp^ and love, and show himself a poor selm creature, unworthy of 
notice 1" Towards the conclusion of his I^ter, he says, ** I may now recommend 
thee to shake off all traditional views that thou hast imbibed from external evidence, 
and turn thy mind to the light within, as the only true teadier ; and wait patiently 
for its instructions, and it will teach thee more man men or books can do, and lead 
thee to a clearer sight and sense of what thou desirest to know, than I have words 
jokarly^'cop^ to thee." 

In his dis cour s es the folfcming sentiments have been noted and published ; ** That the 
death qf Jems Christ wm no more to ua than the death of any other gocfd man ; 
that he merely performed his part on eurth as a faithfol son, just as any other man 
had done ; that he did not believe any thii^ contained in the Scriptures merely be- 
caose it was in them ; that although the miracles mi|;fat have been a proof to those 
who saw them, yet they teild be no proof to us who did not see them.^ Is it possible, 
said he, that there is any person so ignorant or superstitious, as to believM that there 
ever was on earth such a place as the garden of Eden, or that Adam and Eve were 
Jieally put into it, and turned out of it for eating an apple 1 BIy frien^ it is all an 
iJleffory." 

Mr. Hides, I understand, is for advanced in lifo, and is a great fovourite, as a 
preachery not only among bis own iect» bat with otbcn oi difiSsKBt denominaikms 
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Beiisaidtobeainaiiof theBtrictefltmoraU., His doctrine is void of trifltngpiieril- 
^IMB, and diagOBUDg hypocrisy , the greatest impediment to homan improvenwot. It 
~ plain, honest, common sense. Such as one would soppose would be adoptfli by all 

ople, not hardened with an expoDsive priesthood. — ^Hired priests, no douot, consid- 

UManselves in a measure bound to deal out to their hearers a great deal of school 
«£yinity, conaistine of porplexiiw metaphysics, 1^ order to convince them that thc^ 
Qpet the worth of Uieir money. Plain mcMrality -^AMild not command a high price ^. 

cuDQiur those who are in search of mysteries,- miracles and iqsiritual nonentities. * ^af 

R^^imiists aeon to think that there can be no religion unattended with mystery 

and- miracle. They require a name to uphold their reliffion ; and the P^iw>n who 

Iwara it mnst have performed miracles to entitle him to meir respect. ITie simi^a * 

principles of nxnral virtue have no charms for them. Tbeir religion must be invohrail 

in floods and darkness, to make it difficult to be understood, in order to enhance the 

merk of believing it. Such a scheme, as they call jt, of religion is well adapted le 

priestcraft, because it gives the high priests of the establislmient an opportuni^ to 

play off a sort of necromancy to deceive and gull the multitude. It would require no 

ministers, with high salaries, to explain the plain creed of Dr. Franklin. It doee 

not require, like complicated and mysterious religions to be taught, as a school boy is 

tanriit grammar. 

The morality contained in what is called the gospel, unconnected with the Old 
Testament, is OKXceptionabie. It ia the doctrine of Ueism ; as Dr. Tindal has 
dnwn, in his woHl, entitled, *' Christianity as old as the Creation, or the Goniel a 
repabJication of the religion of nature." The same sentiments, however, had beoi 
promukated k»^ before the gospel had existence. Confucius, the Chinese phlosor 
pher, ymao was hon 651 years befcure Christ, said, " Hnman nature came to us from 
beaven pore and perfect ; but in process of time, ignorance, the passions, and evil 
examples have corrupted it. — ^All consibts in restoring it to its primitive beauty ; and 
to be perfect, we nmst reasc^Mi to that point we have fallen from. Obey heaven, and 
follow the orders of Him who governs it. Love your neishbour as yourself; let your 
reason, and not your senses be the rule of your conduct ; for reason will teach you to 
tiliink.wisely, to speak prudenlly, and to behave yourself worthily on all occasions. 
Do to another what you would he should do unto you ; and do not unto another what 
you would should not be done unto you ; thou only needest this law alone ; it is the 
roundation and principle of all toe resL 

** Desire not the death of thine enemy ; thou wouldst desire it in vain ; his life ia 
in the hands of Heaven. 

" Acknowledge thy benefits by the return of other benefits, but never revenge in- 
juries.** 

In the precepts of Phoctlides, written 640 years before Chrapl^we find the ^ 

following : *' Let no fiivour or affection bias thy judgment ; reject not Ae peor ; nor 
judge any man rashly ; for if thou doest, God will judge thee hereafter.** 

** Give not diy amw to the poor with grudgiiw, nor put him off till to-morrow ; 
have oompaasioB on the man that is banished, and be eves to the blind." 

" Show mercy to those that fAte shipwrecked ; for the sea, like fortune, is a fair, 
bnt fickle mistress. Comfivt the man that is dejected ; and be a friend to him that ^ 
baa no one to help him. We are all liable to misfortunes, up to day, and down to- 
morrow.'* 

In what are called the Golden Verses of Ptthaooras, who died 497 years be- 
fove Oirist, we read as follows, " Do nbt an ill thins, either in company, or alone ; 
Int of all respect yourself first ; that is, first pay the duty which is due to yourself, to 
your honour and to your conscience ; nor let any foreign regard make you deviate 
nom this faith.** 

<* P^^eanme not to sleep till you have thrice ran overthe actions of the j^t dl^. 
ExaminiK yourself, where have I been 1 What have I done 1 Have I omitted an^- 
good action !! Then weigh all, and correct yourself for what you have done amiss, 
and rejoice in what you have done well.** 

" Whatever evils thou mayest undwgo, bear them patiently, endeavoring to discov- 
ar a remedy. And let this refleetion console diee, tlut tee does not distribute much 
of evil m good men. ^ 

** Men apply the alt of reasoning to good and bed purposes ; listen, therefore, with 
caution, i^l)e not hasty to admit or reject. Ifany one assert an untruth, arm tl^ 
self with patience, and be silent. 

" When this habit has become fomiliar to thee, thou wilt perceive the constitution 
of die immortal Gods, and of mortal men; even the great extent of being, wiiiL Vb ^ 
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whet manner it ^kists. Thou wilt perceive that nature in her operations is UDifomiy 
and thai will expect only what is possible. Thou wilt perceive that mankind will* 
ingly craw upon theVKlves evil. They neither see nor understand what it is wiod 
to prefer ; and when etotangled, are ignorant of the means of escape. Such is the 
destiny of roan. They are subjected to evils without end, and are agitated incessant- 
ly, like rolling stones. A fatal epiention ever secretly pursues tbem, which they 
• neither endeavor to subdue, nor ywld to 

** Grreat Jove ! Father of Men ! O free diem from those evils, or discover to them 
the demon they employ ! But be of good cheer, for the race of man is divine. Na- 
ture discovers to them her Judden mysteriesj in whidi if thou art interested, and at- 
Hdn this knowledge, thou lijp obtain with ease, all I enjoin ; and having healed thy 
'Bou), thou wilt preserve it mm evil. 

*< Abstain, moreover, from those unclean and £>ul meats, which are forbidden, 
keeping thy body pure, and thy soul free. 

** Consider all things well, governing thyself by reason, and settling it in the op- 
permost place. And token thou art aiceated of thy mortal bodv, and arrived in 
the moat pure ather, thou shaltbe exalted among the immortal Gods, be ineor- 
ruptible, and never more know death," 

Laurence Sterne, in his Corcui, says, ** I had conceived, that to love our enemU$ 
was a tenet peculiar to llie Qiristian religion, till I stumbled upon the same idea in 
the writings of that rogue Plato." And it seems that the rogue Pythagoras, as well 
as Plato and others, tauffht the doctrine of immortalihr Ions before its promulgation 
in the gospel, although ue merit of it is ascribed exclusive^ to J^us by many of his 
followers. 

Quotations to the same effect mi^t be made from the writings of Socrates, Plato, 
Ctcero, and others, who lived anterior to the time of Jesus Christ. In fact, it seems 
apparent, that the moral sentiments contained in the gospel, have been derived from 
phdosopbers who lived at periods remote from the time of its promulgation. The 
morals of Epictetus, Seneca, and Antoninus, whom christians call hea&ens, are not 
inferior to those of the gospel. Antoninus observes, ** It is the peculiar excellence 
of man to love even those who have offended hbn. This you will be disposed to do, 
if you reflect that the offender is allied to you ; that he did it through ignorance, and, 
perhaps involuntarily ; and, moreover, that you will both soon go peaceably to your 
graves. But above all, consider, that he has not really injured you, as he could not 
render your ijalnd, or governing p»rt, the worse for his offence. 

" A man may be more expert than you in the gymnastic exercises ; be it so ; yet he 
is not. superior to you in the social virtues, roeenerosity, in modesty, in patience under 
the accidents of li/e, or lenity towards the foibles of mankind.'* 

Moral prioeiples are the same ip all countries, and at all times. Neither time nor 
place can change them. 

Although sects were formed under the names of some of 'the ancient philosophers, 
which caused great disputations among the disciples of the respective leadersj it does 
not appear that they were carried on with such ranoor towards each other, as those 
which have distinguished the followers of men who have given names to various de- 
nominations of christians. Among these, at least, rei^so* has been perverted by a 
blind zeal to upport the favourite dogmas of spiritual guides, and Christendom has 
been kept in turmoil, for 1800 years, 1^ the rai^lings ami persecutions of sectarians. 
When philosophers speak iavourably of the morality of the gospel, they are far 
from vindicating the cruelties committed in the name of its founder, or the arrogant 
l^petensions of its ministers. In &ct, they evidently do it as a salvo a^inst persecu- 
tioii for their unbelief in its divinity, and their disapprobation of the vindictive spirit 
flllite supporters. 

The folk)wing are the only books of note whk^ are esteemed by the various nations 
of the earth as of divine oriffin. 
Shu-King, or sacred book, of the Chinese. 
Yajur Veda, or holy book, of the East Indians. 
Bible of the Christiaoi, and Koran of the Mahometans. . 

Which of these contain the best or most practical system of morals it misht be dif- 
ficult to determine. But, as the cause of cruelties in the destruction of the human 
maecies, I will venture to say, that the Bible stands pre-eminent and unrivalled. Mil- 
Itoas have been sacrificed, under both the Jewidi and Qiristian economy^with the 
frJbiB and wicked pretext of honourih^ the Deity by the inforoeroent of ridiculous creeds, 
rights and ceremonies. In the trifling and foolish afiair of the molten calf alone, as 
icoorded in the 82dchap. of Exodod, about three thodsand nm^ are said to have hem 
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fKA to death to appease the pretmded jealousy of the Supreme Crifeor oH the Uni- 
▼ene. This, and hundreds of other passi^ies tnat might be cited from the Bibl% ibrm 
a striking contrast with that tdltfant spirit of the Kraran, in whaa^ it is said, " B God 
had pleamd, he had surely made you one people ; hot he hath nought fit to give yoa 
different laws, that he might try you in that which he hath given you respectively. 
Therefore strive to excel each other in good workOk unto Ckxi shall you all return, 
and then will he declare unto you that ooncemiag ^nnh ye have difiered." — Koran, 
ehap, 5. 

I will here insert a concise history of occurrences under the gospel dispensation in 
Spain, as a sample of what has, ana ever will take placet wherever ministers of re- 
ligion bear sway in government. This I take from a s|f||ment, whidi has recentb 
appeared, of the nuhiber of victims to that terrible euffint of svperstition, cruelty and 
death, the Inquisition ; the bare recital of which chiuB the blood, and fills the mind 
with horrid images of suffering humanity under the most excrutiating tortures, which 
awful depravity, disguised in the robes of religion, could invent. The table is ex- 
tracted f^om a Critical History of that dreadfuftribunal, by J. A. Loreate, one of its 
late secretaries, and may therefore be considered as indisputably auth^itic. It ex» 
hibits a detailed list of the respective numbers who hsLve suffered various kinds of 
puni^ment and persecution in the Peninsula alone, independent of those who have 
been its victims in other parts of the worid, for a period of 856 years, viz. from 1462 
to 1808, durmg which the Inquisition has existed, under the administration of 44 In- 

3nisitors General. Within that term it appears that in Spain have been burnt 81,718, 
ied in prison or escaped by flijght and were burnt in em^ 174,111, and suffered 
other panishments, socn as whij^inf, imprisonment, &c. 2B7J6I22, makii^ a grand 
total of 886,651. The greatest numbo* of victims under any administration, was in 
that of Torquemada, the first Inquistor General, who presided firom 1452 to 1480, a 
aong and bloody reign of 47 vears, during which 8,800 victims were burnt, 6,400 died 
or escaped fay flight, and 90,094 sufiered various other punishments; being in the 
whole, K)5,^, or 2,240 per annum ! 

The use of this horrid instrument of slaughter was abolkshed by the Cortes ; but is 
about to be reinstated under the rule of the heaven4x>m Ferdinand. The consequen- 
ces of which may be anticipated by the tenor of the following Decree, issued at Mad- 
rid, Oct. 18, 1828. 

« In casting iny eyes (says his Majesty) on the Most High who had 'deigned to 
deliver me firom so mai^ dangers, and to lead me back as it were by the hand amoi^ 
my faithfiil subjects, I experience a feeling of horror when I recollect all the sacrifices, 
all dw crimes which the impious have dared to commit against the Sovereign Creator 
of the Universe. 

<* The Ministers of Religion have been persecuted and sacrificed — the venerable 
successor of St. Peter has been fnsulted—- the ten^les of the Lord profaned and des- 
troyed — the Holy Gospel trodden under foot — ^lastly, the inestimable inheritance 
which Jesus Christ left us, the riffht of his Holy Supper, to assure us of liis love, and 
of ou» eternal felicity, die sacred Hosts, have been trampled under foot. My sool 
cannot be at rest till united to my beloved subjects, we «iall offer to God pious sac- 
rifices that he may deisn to purify by his srace the soil c^ Spain from so many stains. 
In order that objects of such importance should be attained, I have resolved that in all 
places in my dominion, the tribunals, the Juntas, and all puUic bodies, shall implore 
the clemency of the Almighty in fiivomr of the nation, and that the Archbishops, Bish- 
ops and Capitular Vicars of vacant Sees, the Priors of Orders, and all those who oc* 
ercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, shall prepare missions, vefaich shaH exert themselves 
to destrcw erroneous, pernicious, and heretical doctrines, and shut up in the monaslv- 
ies, of which the rules are the most rigid, those eoclesiastios, who have been the agenit 
of an impious faction. 

« Sealed by my Royal hand !" 

A Royal hand bathed in blood ; the witness of innumerable perjuries. — Tlie pUnu 
$aerifice9 to he offered to Ood«te human victims : the best wood of Spain — Riego, 
&c. Good heavQDs ! i%it poosible that the enlightened reason of man will lon^ sub- 
mit to be imposed upon hy the canting of such vile, inftmoos vnnetches as Ferdinand 
the Seventh 1 

In the opinion of soch blotches on the human character, the belief in mystvies and 
miracles, and the poibrmance of the idle ceremonies ordained by the Church, 
sufficient to atone for all sins, and that moralsj in comparison, are of no value. 
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Christianity, tt taii^t and practised by theologians and. their adherents, is so ae-- 
corat^ described in a letter on superstition, addressed to the people of England, by 
the ceHln-ated Williaai Pitt, (afterwards Earl of Qiatham, and Prime M mister oi 
Great Britain,) thatTam inducted to give it entire. It was first printed in tho Loo* 
don Journal in 1788. 

LETTER OF WILLIAM PITT. 

" Pure ReHgion and wru^filed before God and the Father, ie tkU : to vitU IA« 
Father leu and fVidowa t» their qfflictione, and to keep one't te{funtpottedJrom 
the World,** 

Gentlemen, whoever takes a View of the world, will find, that what the greatest 
jpvt of mankind have agreed to call religion, has been onhr some outward exercise 
esteemed sufficient to work a reconciliation with God. It nas moved them to build 
temples, flay victims, offer up sacrifices, to fast and least, to petition and thank, to 
laugh and cry, to sing and sigh by turns ; but it has not yet been found sufficient to 
induce them to break off an armour, to Jmake restitution of ill-|^otten wealth, or to 
bring the ])a88ions and appetites to a reasonable subjection. Differ as much as they 
may in opinion, concemmg what they oii^t to believe, or after what manner tb^ 
are to serve God, as they call it, yet tney all agree in gratifying their appetites. The 
same passions reign eternally in all countries and in all ages, Jew ana Mahometan, 
the Christian and the Pagan, the Tartar and the Indian, au kinds of men who differ 
in almost every thing else, universally agree with regard to their passions; if there 
be any difference among them it is this, that the more superstitious, the more vicious 
they always are, and the more they believe, the less they practise. This is a mel* 
ancnoly consideration to a |;ood mind ; it is a truth, and certainly above all things, 
worth our while to inquire into. We will, therefore, probe the wound, and search to 
the b6ttom ; we will lay the axe to the root of the tree, and diow you the true reason 
why inen go on in sinihng and repenting, and sinning again through the whole course 
of their lives ; and the reason is, because they have been taught, most wickedly tac^ht, 
that religion and virtue are two thin^ absolutely distinct ; that tlie deficiency of the 
one, mi^t be supplied by the sufficiency of the other ; and that what you want in 
virtue, you must make up in religion, but this religion, so dishonourable to God, 
and so pernicious to men, is wocpe than Atheism, for Atheism, though it takes away 
one great motive to support virtne in distress, yet it fiimishes no man with arguments 
to be vicious ; but superstitioa, or what the world means by religion is the sreatest 
possible encouragement to vice, by settins up somethins as religion, whidi shall atone 
and commute for the want of virtue. This is establishmg iniqui^ by a law, the high- 
est law ; by authority^ the h»^hest authority ; that of G(m1 himself. We complain of 
the vices or the world, an;l of the wickedness of iqen, without searching into the true 
caijise. It is not because they are wicked by nature, for that is both ftilse and iooH 
pMos ; but because to serve the purposes of their pretended soul savers, they have 
neen carefully taught that they are wicked by nature, and cannot help continuing so. 
It would have been impossible for men to faiave been both religious and vicious, had 
religion been made to consist 'wherein alone it does consist ; and had tlm b^n al- 
ways taupiit that true religion is the practice of virtue in obedience to tft w ul ot God, 
who presides over all things, and will finally make every man happy who does his 
duty. 

^ This single opinion in religion, tha^ all thing's are so well made by the Deity, that 
virtue is its own reward, and that haqf^iness will ever arise firom acting according to 
the reason of things, or diat God, ever wise and good, will, provide some extraordi- 
nary happiness for diose who suffer for virtue's sake, is enough to support a man un- 
der all difficulties, to keep him steady to his duty, and to enable him to stand as firm as 
a rock, amidst all the charms of applause, profit, and honour. But this religion of 
reason, which all men are capable of, has becoi neglected^d condemned, and another 
set up, the natural consequences of which have pimled meki*s understandings, and de- 
bauched their morals, more than all the lewd poets and atheistical phik>sopher8, that 
ever infested the world ; for instead of being taught that religion consists in action, 
or obedience to the eternal moral law of God, we have been most graveh^ and veoet" 
ably told<that it conmsts in the belief of certain opinions which we could form no idea 
of, or which were contrary to the dear perceptions of our minds, or which had m> 
tendency to make m eiwr wiser or better, or which is much worse, had a manifest 
'^iDdency to nudbs as wicked and immoral, i And this belief, this impious belief, aiis- 
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lag from impontion on one lide, and from want of examination on the odwr, haa been 
c^ed b^ the sacred name of religion, whereas real and genuine religion cooeirti in 
knowledffe and obedience. We Know there is a God, and know bis will, which v, 
that we flhoold do all the «>od we can ; and we are awred from his perfections, that 
we shall find our own good in so doing. 

And what would we have more 1 are we, after such inquiry, and in an age lull of 
liberty, children still f and cannot we be quiet unless we have holy romances, sacred 
fiifaks, and traditionary tales to amuse us in an idle hour, and to give rest to cor 
aoob, whoa our follies and vices will not suffer us to rest 1 

Yon have been taogfat, indeed, that right belief, or orthodoxy, will, like charity, 
cover & multitude of sins ; but be not derived, belief of, or mere assent to the truth 
of propositions upon evidence is not a virtue, nor unbelief a vice ; fiuth is not a vokm- 
taiy act,, does not depend upon the will ; every man must believe or disbelieve^ 
wfaiether be will or not, according as the evidence appears to, him. If, therefbrs, 
men, however dignified or -distinguished, command us to believe, they are guilty cf 
the bkrbest folly and absurdity, wcause it is out of our power ; but if they command 
da to believe, nod annex rewards to belief, and severe penalties to unbelief, tlien they 
are most widced and immoral, because they annex rewards and punishments to wbat 
is involuntary, and, therefore, neither rewardable nor puniidmble. .^It appears, then, 
very (dainly unreasonable and unjust to command us to believe any doctrine, good or 
bad, wise or unwise ; but, when wen command us to believe opinions, which have no 
tendency to promote virtue, but which are allowed to commute or atone for the want 
(^ it, thki they are arrived at the utmost pitch of impiety, then is their iniqoihr foil ; 
then have diey finished the misery, and completed the destruction of poor mcrtaf man ; 
by betraying the interest of virtue, they have undermined and sapped the foundation 
of all human happiness ; and how treacherously and dreadfolly have they betrayed it ! 
A fffty well api^ied, the chattering of some unintelligiUe sounds called creeds ; an 
ml^ned assent and oonsrat to vraatever the churduenjoins, religiotn worriiip and 
consecrated feasts ; repenting on a deadi-bed ; pardons rightly sued out ; and abso- 
lution authoritatively given, luive done more towards making and continuing men vi- 
ciooB, than aO the naUiral passions and infidelity put together ; for infidelity can only 
take away the supernatural rewards of virtue ; but tnese Bupcrstitiocis opmions and 
practices, have not only turned the scene, and made men lose sight of the natural re- 
wards of it, but have induced them to think, that were there no hereafter, vice would 
be iHeferaUe to virtue, and that they increase in happiness as they increase in wick- 
edness ; and thu they haiee been taught in several religious discourses and sermons, 
delivered fay men whoae authority was never doubted, particularly b^ a late Rev. 
prelate, I mean Bishop Attorbnry, in his sermon on thcaw words, " If ra this life only 
be hope, then we are of all men the most miserable,'* where vice and faith ride most 
fevioglv and triumphantly together. But these doctrines of the natural excellency of 
vice, me efficacy of a right belief, the dignity of atonements and propitiations, have 
beaide depriving us of tne* native beauty and charms of honesty, and thus cruelly Blab- 
bing virtue to ue heart, raised and difilused among men a certain unnatural parsion, 
which we shall call a religious hatred ; a hatred constant, deep-rooted, and immortal. 
All other pesskms rise and &U, die and revive affain, but this of religious and pious 
hatred riees and grows every day stronger upon uie mind as we grow more religious, 
because we hate rar God's sake, and for the sake of those poor souls too, who have 
the misfortune not to believe as we do ; and can we in so good a cause hate too much 1 
the more thoroughly we hate, the better we are ; and the more mischief we do to the 
•bodies and states of these infidds and heretics, Uie-more do we show our love to Grod. 
This is religious zeal, and this has been called divinity ; but remember, the only true 
divinity is humanity. 

W. PITT. 



A^iast such a scheme of fraud and impoeition, as faitlifnlly delineated by Mr. Pitt, 
baa Thomas€*aine entered bis protest ; and those who make a trade of the delusion, 
as well as those vidio are duped by it, denounce him as an impious mctn ! And he, 
in reply, might have exclaimed, in the language of Lequinto, before cited. 

" I am an impbue ttan,my dear reader ; and I tell the truth to every man, which is 
perhaps still worse. Four years are scarcely elapsed, since the follies of the Sorbonne, 
and the furies of despotism, might have rai^ a btorm, which would have burst upon 
way bead ; they would have smitten mo, .like a destructive monster^ an assassin of 
die hnnan race, a pertorbator, a traitoi; ^acb p/thoflQ.0ok>88i|]i phaitfoms Vvas db^ 
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apiwared before the eye of reason, and Ae augost image of liberty ; however, an m^ 
finite number of prejudicef, persons^ interest, and hypocrisy, all ot them no less the ^- 
rants, and the enemies of knowledge, still dwell among as. 

There still remains at the bottom of thy heart, at tlM bottom of thy own heart, the 
prejudices of thy in&ncy, the lesscms of thy nurse, and the opinions of thv first in- 
structors, which are the effects of that renunciation of thought which thou hast prac- 
tised all the days of thy life, firom the cradle fpwards ! In addition to this, it is the 
interest of e?ery one to keep thee in total Dlindness. The ridi and powerful man 
dreads lest thou shouldst open thy eyes, and perceive that his strength and grandeur 
proceed from thy ignorance and submission. The vain man, with equality in his 
heart, fears lest thou shouldst discover the absurdity of his pretensions to superiority ; 
■j^the hypocrite, who terms himself the representative of the divinity, and the messenger 
."VW heaven, tremUes lest thou shouldst begin to reflect, for, from that moment his credit 
^^%fkd his authority are at an end. He eats and drinlu at his leisuse ; he sleeps widi- 
^ out care ; he walks about in order to procure an appetite ; he enjoys the price of 
thy labours in peace ; thou payest for his pleasures, his subsistence, and even for his 
sleep. But, wert thou to begin to reason, thou wouklst soon perceive thy error ; thoo 
wouldst touch the phantom, and it would instantly vanish ; tnou wouldst discover that 
he is an useless parasite, and that all his authori^ reposes on thy foolish creduli^, 
thy weakness, tb^ chimerical fears, and the ridiculous hopes whidi he has taken care 
to iniqpire thee with, ever since thou earnest into existence. Perhaps thy very wife is 
interested to deceive thee, on purpose to sanctiiy her connexions with the representa* 
tive of the divinity, who renounces the holy laws of luitiire, because he spares himseU^ 
at one and the same time, the uneasiness and the duties of paternity ! 

These will excite thy passions, arm th^ heart, and call up thy hatred against mf 
lessons and my doctrine ; for I am an impioas being, who nc^ithor believe in sahita 
nor in miracl^ ; I am an impious being, wno would drink wint in the midst of Tuiica 
at Constantinople, who would eat pork with the Jews, and the fl^sh of a tender lamb 
or a fet pullet among the Qiristians on a Friday, even within the palace of a Pope, 
or beneath the roof of the vfttican. I am an impious man, for I mrmly believe that 
three are more than one ; that the whole is greater than one of its parts ; that a body 
cannot exist in a thousand places at one and the same moment, and be entire in a 
thousand detached portions of itself. 

I am an impious man, for I never believe on the word of another, whatever contra- 
dicts my own reason ; and if a thouaand doctors of the law should tell me, that diej 
had seen a spanrow devour an ox in a quarter of an hour, or take the carcase in ita 
bill, and cany it to its nest in order to feed its young, were they even to swear by 
their surplices, their stoles, or their square bonnets, they woiud still find me in- 
credulous ! 

I am an impious man, for I do not believe that anointii^ the tips of the fimpen 
with oil, wearing the ecclesiasti<»l toruure^ or cutting the hair, that the being clolli- 
fd in a black canock, or a violet robe, and carrying a mitre on the head, and a 
''cross in the hand, can render an ignorant fellow able to work miracles. 

In short, my brother, I must be an impious man, since my conduct has no other 
regulator than my conscience; since I m;^lf have no ottmr jrarincii^, than the de- 
sire of public happiness, and no other divini^ than virtne. TImmi must necessari^ 
hate me, for it is a great crime to think and to believe otherwise than thyself ! 

But have I committed murder or carnage, theft, rapine, evil speaking, calumny 1 
have I ^ij^ht the art of deceiving men 1 have I insinuated a spirit of vengeance 1 
have I moucated despotism on ue part of the great, and slaveiy on that of die 
humble 1 

No — on the contrary, I have pointed out the road to truth ; I have proved to thee» 
that thy happiness consists in virtue ; I have proved to thee, that thou hast hitherto 
been the dupe of those who fatten npon thy substance, and bathe themselves in thy 
sweat, and that all thy unhappiness arises from thy credulity, thy habitual hatred to 
reflection, and thy pusillanimity. Are these crimes 1 I am not guilty of any other* 

Whoever thou art, thy friendship is preciow to me ; whether thou%e Christian, 
Mahomedan, Jew, Indian, Persian, Tartar, or Chinese, art thou not a man, and am 
not I thy brottmr 7 Tolerate, therefore, an impious man, who has never laboured bat 
for the good of others, and who now labours for thine, at the very mommt when ihiaa 
wishest to persecute him." 

As the character and habits of Thomas Paine have been grossly misrepresented fa^ 
^ ' thoM who cilheir knew Mb or nothing of him, or were utterly regardless of tndli, I 
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cfaall here inCrodoce an extract of a letter ofi dfat subject from Joe) Barlow to Jamai 
Cbeetham, a notorioos libeller of Mr. Paine. Mr. Barlow must have been well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Paine in France, as the^ were feUow-laboorers in the great cause 
of boman emancipation ; and his soond principles, his moral and literary standing, 
are sufficient gulrantees for the correctness of his statement of iojsXB that came under 
his immediate observation. It is, however, iqjjparent, that a part of his oommunica- 
tioo is fiHmded on misinformation j which! shall endeavour to demonstrate. 

JOiEX BARLOW TO JAMES CHEETHAM. 

" Sir, — \ have received your letter, calling for information relative to the life ot 
Thomas Paine. It appears to me, that this is not the moment to publish the life of that 
man in this country.* His own writings are his best life, and these are not read at 
present. '> ; 

[After noiieing ihi w^aoourable imprenUnu which fanatica and poKiieai ' « 
ememie* of Mr, P. had ti^fkued into themmda of a portion of the piibHc to- 
ward* Atoi, Mr. Barlow proeeed»,'\ 

The whiter of his life, who should dwell on these topics, to the exclusion of the 
great and estimable traits of his real character, might indeed, please the rabble of the 
^ age, who do not know him ; the book mig^t sell ; but it would only tend to render the 
fetatth more obscure for the future biographer, than it was before. 
^T Bo^ if the present writer woold give us Thomas Paine complete, in all his character, 
'as one of the most benevoJ^t and disinterested of mankind, endowed with the clear- 
est perception, an uncommon share of original genius, and the greatest breadth of 
diought ; if this piece of bic^aphy should analyse his literary labors, and rank him, 
am be oc^ht to be ranked, among the brightest and most undeviating luminaries of the 
age in wnich he has lived— yet with a mind assailable by flattMy, and receiving 
through that weak side a tincture of vanity which he was too proud to conceal ; with 
a mind, thoc^ strong enowh to bear him i^, and to rise elastic under the heaviest 
hand of oppression, yet unable to endure the oonten4)t of his former friends and fellow- 
laborers, the rulers of the country that had received his first and greatest services— 
a mind incapable of looking down with serene cmnpaesion, as it ought, on the rude 
aoofis of their imitators, a new generation that knows him not — if you are disposed 
and prepared to write bis life thus entire, to fill up the picture to which these hasty 
•troaes of outlines give but a rude sketch with great vacuities, your book may be a 
nseful one. ^ ^. 

Tlie iHographar of Thomas 'Paine, should not fon^et his mathematical acquironents, 
and his mechanical genius. His invention of me iron-br^lge, which led him to . 

Europe in the year l'K7, has procured him a ^preai reputation m that branch of science | 

in France and England, in both which countries his bridge has been adopted in many 
instanoes, and is now much in use. 

You aek whether be took an oath of allegiance to France. Doubtless the qualifi- 
cation to be a member of the convention, required an oath of fidelity to that country, 
but involved in it no abjuration of his fidelity to this. He was made a French 
citixen fay the same decree, with Waakington, MamiUon, Prieatley, and Sir Jamee • 

JftnAuifosA. ij 

T«|mk what company he kept — ^he always frequented the best, both in Ei^land 
and France, till he became the object of calumny in certain American papers, (echoes 
of the English court papers,) for bis adherence to what he thought the cause <^]ibejty 
in France-Mill he conceived himself n^lected by his ffHiner friends in the Uni ted 
States. From that moment he gave himself very much to drink, ahd consequently to 
companions less worthy of his better days. 

It is said he was always a peevish inmate — this is possible. So was Laur nc§ 
Sterne, so was Torquato Taseo, so was /. /. Roueaeau ; but Thomas Paine, s a 
▼isitioff acquaintance, and as a literary friend, the only points of view in whi h I 
Icnewnim, wajB one of the most instructive men I have ever known. He had a sur- 
prising meihory eind brillicmt fancy ; his mind was a store house of facts and useful 
observations ; be was full of livefy anecdote, and ingenious^ original pertinent re- 
mark, upon almost every subject. 

tie was always charitable to the poor beyond his means, a sure protector and 
friend to all Americaril in distress that he found in foreign countries. And he had 
irequent occasions to exert his influence in protecting them duripg the revolution in 
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France. His writings #ill answer for his patriotism, and his entire devotion to wint 
he conceived to be the best interest and happiness of mankind. 

And attohU reUgion, asUia that of most of the men of science of thepm* 
ent age, and probably of three fourths of those of the last, there can be nojmt 
reason for making it an excepHon in him. 

This, sir, is all J have to remark on the subject you mention 
Kolarama, August 11, 1809. 

REMAREIS. 

Mr. BaNow seems to have entertained erroneous opinions in regard to the trett- 
ment of Mr. Paine in America. He was received by the ruler, or first nnni- 
trate of the country, Thomas Jefferson, with the utmost respect and friendeliip.— -m 
w£is invited by him to return to the United States ; and on being asked if Jie had 
done so, replied, '* I have, and when he arrives, if there be an office in ray gilt, soil* 
able for him to fill, I will give it to him ; — I will never abandon old fi*iends tomalw 
room for new ones." A u'iendly correspondence between these two distic^iuisbed 
philanthropists was maintained till the close of Mr. Paine's life. I am also well as- 
sured, that the heads of departments and members of congress paid Mr. PAine d|0 
utmost respect, durins his residence at the city of Washington ; and, on his arrival !■ 
New York, a public dinner was given to him, at which about one hundred respedBfali' 
citizens attenoed. The most distinguished literary characters paid him eveiy atfesD- 
tion, and the mayor of the city gave him an unlimited invitation to visit him, wheB^ 
ever he found it convenient. But Mr. Paine secluded himself very much from sods* 
ty ; he courted no favours, and he never was in the habit of giving entertainmentSs tbc 
means commonly employed to attract the attention of Uie/ashionable world. Atneaa^ 
of his, about to accompany him on a visit to a gentleman of great scientific aoquirementfi 
took the liber^ of suggestinja^ to him the propriety of being more particular in hb ap' 
pearance ; to which he replied, f* let those dress that need it.*' Showinp^ therebg 
his contempt of the art and management by which those of litde or no merit aoqoin 
remect. 

Mr. PaVie, to be sure, was abused by editors of papers unfiriendly to democracy 
So was Dr. Franklin, so was Thomas Jefferson, so was Joel Barlow. If Mr. Paisv 
bad been treated with respect, or even not abused by diose editors, it would ha^ 
been a sure sign, that he had aband(Hied the cause of liber^, and of man. But bli 
political course has been marked by that bold and manly independence of characttf 
which has certainly conunanded, if not the approbation, at least the respect of bii 
oroonents. 

Mr. Barlow himself, on account of his political opinions had been treated with tfi^ 
most shameful n^lect by his old friends and associates of the New England State8,aiK 
he felt vexed at it, and seems to take this opportunity to express his contempt, b9 
lamenting that Mr. Paine should, as he supposed, have been mortified at similar tread- 
ment. 

Mr. Barlow was a fashionable man, and had the means, as well as the inclinatioifi 
to make a show. Had Mr. Paine acquired (which he might have done if he bad 
sold instead of given away his works) a sufficiency to purcnaiA» Mch an establiufaftuii 
as Mr. Barlow nad, at Kolarama, and had been so disposed, he might havtf Mooed 
the first men in the country to eat his dinuers and to sound his praise. 

It was to be expected tnat religious bigots, who conceive tnemselv^ orivileged W 
hate and persecute eveiy man that does not believe in mysteries and witchcraft, wpidd 
shun and speak evil of Mr. Paine ; as well as certain pharisaical politicians, whooe 
consequence mainly depends on a supposed coincidence of sentiment with the for^oiqg* 
Such men would avoid coming in contact with a man, die fire of y^hose genius they 
could not endure for a moment. 

^ The opponents of Mr. Paine's political and religious vnritings have shown great io« 
licitude to fix unon him the chaive of intemperance ; as thoc^, this circomstance, U 
true, could invaiidate, or in the teast weaken, the moral force of his principles. The 
apostate, Cheediam, in his letter to Barlow, particularly alludes to this subject. And 
it appears tib. . the latter incautiously has too readilv acceeded to (he slander. The 
mind, memory, and fancy of Mr. Paine, as described by Mr. B. could not apply lo 
a man who " gave himself very much to drink." But, as Mr. Barlow's authori^ 
is justly entitled to the highest consideration ; and as jrreat importance has affectedly 
been attached to this all^[ation against our author ; for the satisfaction of those who 
revere his memory, I luive made the most rigid inquiries of persons who have been ia- 
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timate with him, «>itber m Europe or America, to ucertain the facti in this caae. A 
fnend of mine gi^ras me the followipff account of a Tiiit he Bade to Mr. Paine in the 
mmner ci 1806. He wai then residing on his fiurm at New Rochelle, and this gen- 
Uemaa remained with him for several days, daring whidi time Mr. Paine's only 
itak was water, excepting one tumbler of spirits and water, sweetened, after dinner, 
ud <»e after sapper. Mr. Deui, who mam^ed tlie &rm, assured him that this 
was Mr. Paine's constant habit, ami that one quart of spirits sufficed him for a week, 
indoding that men to his friends ; which he r^ularly (Mrocured from a grocer every 
Satmrday. This gentlonan also saw a certificate, siffned by John Lovett, keefier of 
the city hotel, New-York, with whom Mr. Paine had kxlged as a boarder, tesiifying 
to ilia sc^er habits. This had been prodired at the request of a number of gentlemen 
of BoBtonj who were desirous to obtain correct information in regard to tm charges 
preferred a§fainst him in this respect. 

The fiict is, Mr. Paine was not a fariiicmable man of the world, his rechise mode 
of life disqualified him for convivial parties, and when induced, by his firiends, to join 
in them, he could not kaappaoe in drinking with those more used to such meetings, 
widioat beii^ disguised by it, whidi was sometimes the case. The very circumstance, 
therefore, a( his abstemious habits rendering him unable to bear but a small quantity 
of iphriuious liquor, without feeling its efiiects, appears to have given rise to tlie slan- 
den which have been promulgate a^nst him. The acuteness and stren^ph of mind 
which he possessed to die close of life is a proof of the correctness of this opinion. 
Few, if any, of dioee who accused him of injuring his foculties by hard drinking could 
ope with nim in the field of argument, even in the most advanced stage of his life. 
Iiey had reason to wish that he had been such as they represented him to oe. In that 
can, he woukl^have been a far less formidable antagonist, and besides kept many ot 
U^ accusers in countenance ; for it is not unusual for the advocates of royalty, aitler 
inking one or two bottles, to curse Thomas Paine for a drunkard. 

If WMt was said by his enemies had become notorious, as they pretend, he \;ould 
ittdly venture to speak nf himself in the manner he has, in his letter to Samuel 
Adams; which he caused to be published in the National Intellisencer, a papw 
printed at Washington City, and is as follows : *< I have j^, I beueve, some years 
n Blore, for I have a good state of health and a happy mind ; I take care of both, 
b^ Roarishiiv the first with temperance, and the latter with abundance. This, I be> 
iKve, yon will aUow to be the true phikMophy of life." 

Fmally, frcnn all I can learn, Mr. Paine never drank any spirituous liquors before 
dboer. He was always bright in the morning, and able to wield his pen with effect, 
ud ¥^n it is considered, Uiat he was without family, in a manner isolated firom 
nciety, and bitterly attacked on all sides by the enemies of civil and religious liberty, 
tf he occasionally mdulged a little to dissipate the chagrin arisii^ fi*om thesp causes, 
■one grains of aflovrance ought to be made, at least by nis friends ; frdm his enemies 
■one are expected. 

I cannot relinquish the subject without taking notice of one of the roost vile and 
wicked tHor\e^ that was ever engradered in the fruitful imagmation of depraved mor- 
tals. It was fobricated by a woman, named Mary Hinsdale, and published by one 
Varies Collins, at New-York, or rather, it is probable that this work was the joint 
pnductkm of CoUins, and some other fonatics, and that they induced this stupid, ig- 
HQot woman to staqd spoosor for it. 

It states, in subslafiee; that Thomas Paine, in his last illness, was in the most 
piti^ib- condition for want of the mere neoecsaries of life; and that the neighbours 
oot of sheer oompassim, oootributed their aid to supply him with sustenance : that he 
liMJ become converted to mpei^stUion,* and lamented that all his religious works had 
Mt been burned : that Mrs. Bonneville was in the utmost distress for having abandon- 
ed her religi(Hi, as Ae (M. H.) said for that of Mr. Paine, which be now told her 
WQold not answer the purpose, &c. In all this rodomotade there is not a single, soli- 
tuy ray of truth to give it a colourable pretext. It is humiliating to be under the 
■eoessity of enosine such contemptiUe nonsense. Collins, if he was not the author, 
was assured of its i&ity : But being jl^// of the tpirit of fanaticism and intolerance, 
■Bd believiiig, no doubt, that the end sanctified thie means, he continued to circulate 
the pUm» fraud f and the cbray exukinffly retailed it firom the pulpit. Nothing but 
Nhpous firensy oould have induced GoUins,' after being warned of the crime he 

*Imake use of the word npentition, and nq(t Christianity, because Mr. Paine was 
wtly a Cbriitian in the proper nnae of the term, which, as before observed, is pure 
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was coiiiinittifliif^ to penitt in publishing thk abomiMble triErii.* He had iIm 
hardihood efen to apply t9 William Cobbett for the purpose of inducing him to inaeit 
it in the life of Thomas tiane, which Mr. Cobbett then ooatemplatcMl to write. For 
which he received due chastisement from tte pen of that distinguished writer, io a 
number of bis register. I am told that M-r. Cobbett subsequently, having taken great 
pains to inve8tis«i|B the falsity of this story, exposed and refuted it in the most ample 
manner, in bis Evenii^ Post. This I have not seen, nor is the Register, containii^ 
the article aUuded to, before me. Mrs.^ Bonneville was absent in France at the time 
of its first a|^)earance in New- York, and when shown to her on her retam to Ameri- 
ca, although her feelings were highly agitated at the baseness of the fabrication, die 
wpuld not permit her name to appear in print in competition with that of Mary Hins- 
dale. No notice therefore has been taken of it, excepting by Mr. Cobbett. Indeed 
it was considered by the friends of Mr. Paine generally to be too contemi^ible to con* 
trovert« But as many pious people continue to believe, or jMretend to believe in tbif 
stupid 'story, it was thought proper to say a few words upon it in this publication. 

The facts are as follows : — ^Mary Hinsdale was hirea at lervice in the fomily of 
Mr. Willet Hicks, residing at Greenwidi Village, in the neighbourhood'of Mr. Potne, 
who oecasionally sent some little delicacies to him in the time of bis sickness, as eveiy 
good neighbour would do ; and this woman was the bearer. Here is the whole foun- 
dation upon which the distorted imagination of Mai^ Hinsdale, or some one for her* 
has raised this dbbolical fiction. Mr.^ Hicks was m the habit of seeing Mr. Paine 
frequently, and must have known if such a wonderfol revolution had taken place a^ 
his mind, as is stated, and he does not hesitate to say, that the whole account is ^ 
piottsjraud. Mr^ Hicks i|s a respectable merchant at New-York, and any om* 
there, who has any doubts on the subject, by calling on him will be satisfied. Ev^ 
James Cheetham, the libeller of Mr. Paine, adLnowledffes that he died in the reft. 
gious finith which he had inculcated in his writines. Which is aJso attested by h "^ 
physician. Dr. Manley, and all those who visited him in bis last illness* >But to p«. 
this matter b^ond all cavil, I shall add the certificate of two old and hiehly respects 
ble citizens, ITiomas Nixon of New- York, and Capt. Daniel Pelton of New Rochdl^ 
It was addressed to William Cobbett, under an expectation that he was about to writf 
the life of Thomas Paine, and left with a friend to be handed to him ; but as the nai 
dertakii^ was r^inquisbed, it was never delivered, and is now in my po escai ion, S 
tiie hand writing of the signers ; and is as followi : 

TO BIR. WILLIAM COBBETT. 

Sir — ^Havingjbeen informed, that you have a design to write a history of the liff 
and writing of Thomas Paine, if you have been furnished with materisus in reapec* 
1% his religious opinions, or radier of his recantation of his former opinions before hi— 
death, all you may have heard of his recanting is false. Being aware that such r^ 
ports woQM be raised aflor his death by fanacticks which infested his house at €am 
time it>'wM expected iie would die, we, the subscribers, intimate acquaintances cm 
ThooMw P^ine, since the year 1776, went to his house — he was sittins up in a chai^ 
and apparently in the foil vigor and use of all his mental foculties. We interrogkt^* 
him on his religious opinions, and if he had changed his mind or repent^ of ao^J 
thing he had said or wrote on Uiat subject. He answered, *' not ht all," and a|qp«ure^ 
rather oflended at our supposition that any change should take place in liii mha^ 
We took down in writi^ the questions pot to him, and his answers thereto, before tf 
number of persons then in his room, amongst which was his Doctor, Mrs. Bonnevflkrj 
&c. This paper is mislaid and cannot be found at present, bot the above is the ■iil»<- 
Btance> which can be attested by many linag witneaws. 

. THOMAS NIXON. 

' DANIEL PELTON. 
New-York, April 24th, 1818. ^ 

^ * Since writing the above, it has deen snmsted to me, hj a gentleman woo knowi 
hini, that this baas act of Collins is attributable more to his actual stupidity than either 
his fanaticism or malice. That he u too weak to be aware of the sin of slander ; aad 
has no doubt, in this case, been made use of, as a mer$ puppet,* by others behiiid the 
scene, more knowing and more wicked than himself. If this be tlie fact, it is charily 
to state it to the public, as bis case will tend to excite pity, and depreciate, in -~'~ 
measure, the enormity of Ui guilt in this transaction. 
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The qneitioiii and amwen, alkided to in this oertifieate, are wanting to render it < . 
eompletey but the intentioo of it is forcibly oonTeyed, thg| ii, that no tmmge had fa- *^M 
ten vlaee m the mind of Mr. Paine. And the world mn rest anured that be died 'v>^~ 



ftcn j^laee m the mind of Mr. Paine. And the world mmjf rest anured that be died 
as he had lived, like a philoBopher, ia'dw belief of ohb odd, and in the hope of ih- 
HOBTALiTT in another life. 

As to his pecuniary circiunslanoes, he was possessed at his death, of a farm, which 
luktlieea sold by him some years before for ^10,000, but the. purchaser dying, his 
fiunily induced Mr. P. to receive it back. He had 01,600 in cash on hand, or in con- 
mrtible insurance stock ; and had be« paving ^80 a week for several weeks before 
his death, for the board and accommodations of himself, Mrs. Bonneville, and 
a Bprae ; whidi was regularly paid at the end of eadi wedL. This does not kxdi like 
bang in want of the means of subsistence. 

' In regard to what took place respecting his burial, as it has b0en incorrectly sta- 
ted, it may not be amiss to remark, that not long before bu death, be observed to 
Mr. Willet Hicks, that as his fiunily bebiwed to the society of Qimkers, and as he 
had been educated ia that persuasion himself, and knew that its members posscMsed 
less superstition than other sectarians, he should perfer being interred in their bury- 
IK ffround ; but added, as he had been so long separated from them, perhaps there 
■ugnt be objections on their part ; and, if so, it was of no consequence. Mr. Hicks 
aooordiiely made the proposal to the society, which, in reply, suggested the proluibil- 
kj that Mr. P's. friends might wish to raise a monnmegt to his memory, which being 
eontrary to their rules, wouki render it inconvenient to them. On this beim; commih* 
nicated to Mr. P. he received it with indifference, and here the matter ended. I take 
die liberty of asain referring to Mr. Hicks for the truth of this statement. It has 
been felselv said, that a difforence of religious opinions was the ground of objection 
made to Mr. P's. propositbn ; which, if true, would be a reprmch to the Quaker 
neicty, or to any other religious denomination in like case. It is well known, that 
In bigotted catholic countries, no deist, or proteetant (heretic, as the catholics would 
tan him) would be permitted to be buried in any eanteertUed diurdi ground. But 
k is to be hc^wd that no protestant of any denomination would wish to see his sect 
ttlrograde so for into reh^iaue barbariem as to refuse decent burial to a feUow-moi^ 
Al on account of his religious feitfau No such objection has ever beei^made in New- 
Yotk ; and the vestry of trini^ churdi are obliged by law to permit, without reward 
aU strainers, as well as diose who are not members of any particular church or con- 
greention, to be interred in their burying-ground, on pain, in case of rsfusal, of for- 
Kiting their diarter. 

Attempts have been made to injure the character of Mr. Paine, by inmogniiiff that 
«f Mrs. Bonneville. James Cheetham, for this offence, after a Iodk and rigid inves- 
tigation in a court of justice, was mulct in the sum of j&lOO, and d[>liged to expunge 
die obnoxious passage from his infemous book. As the connection of Mr. P. with 
die Bonneville femi^ is not generally known, it is proper to observe, that he ronded 
widi Mr. B. at Pans, as his friend and guest for the space of six years. BonneviUe 
was the editor of a public paper during the revolution of France, and JM tbe eleftb* 
tion of Bonaparte to power, refused to approbate the measure, and wroln 'agaiost it. 
In this he was probably adf ised and aided by Mr. P. The consequence vras, that 
Bonaparte suppressed his paper, which was the cause of great embarrassments to 

Sn ; and Paine* on going to America, invited Bonneville to follow him with his &m- 
, (uromisiqg to do every thing in his power to aid him. Accordii^ly, some time 
or his departure, Bonneville sent his wife and three children, remainuy in France 
himself to settle his t&irs. They were received by Mr. Paine with dM utmost 
kindness, and provided for ; and at his death he left by his will to BonneviDe and his 
children, the greatest portion of his property ; thereby paying a debt of gratttode with 
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TO MT 

PELl-OW CITIZESrS 

OF THB ^ * 

CJiriTED STATES OF AMERICA* 

4k 



> 



PUT the following work under your protection. It coni- 
tains my opinion upon Religion. Tou will do me the justice to 
remember, that I have always strenuously supported the Right 
|Lflf every Man to his opinion, however different tiiat opinion might ^ if 
DO to mine. He who denies to another this right, makes a slave - 
of himself to his present opinion, because he precludes himself ^ 

the right of changing it. 

« 

The most formidable weaponi against errors of every kind, is 
Reason. I have never used any other, and I trust I never shalL 

Tour affectionate friend and fellow-citizen, ji 

^ THOMAS PAINE. 

Jjuxembourgy (Parisy) Bih PhnMse^ 
Second year of the French Repfiblicj one and i 
JanuarfWy 0. S, 1794. 
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AOB OF REASON. * 



FART TBS FIRST. 



BEING AN INVESTIGATION OF 

rRXJE Airo FABULOUS THEOLOGY. 



'9 

It has been my intention, fi>r severa] years past, to publisn my 
thoughts upon religion ; I am well aware of the difficulties thfU 
attend the* subject, and from that consideration, had reserved it to 
it more advanced period of life. I intended it to be the last offer- 
ing I should make to my fellow-citizens of all nations, and that at 
fi time when the purity of the motive that induced me to it, could 
^ot admit of a question, even by those who might disapprove the 
Irork. 

The circumstaqce that has now taken {dace in France of thje 
total abolitibn of the whole national order of priesthood, and*.of 
every thing appertaining to compubive systems of religion, and 
compulsive articles of faith, has not only precipitated iny intention, 
but rendered a work of this kind exceedingly necessary, lest, in 
the general wreck of superstition, of false systems of government, 
and false theology, we lose sight of morality, of humanity, and of 
the theology that is true. 

As several of my colleagues, and others of my fellow-citizens of 
France, have sivenme the example or making their voluntary and 
individual profession of faith, I also will make mine ; and I do this 
with all that sincerity and frankness with which the mind of man 
communicates with itself. 

I believe in one God, allS no more : and I hope for hap|»nes8 
beyond this life. 

I beljieve the equality of man ; and I believe that religious 
ties consist in dq^g justice, loving m^cy, and endeavouring 
make our fellow-creatures happy. ^: . 

But, lest it should be supposed that I bdieve mtmy fAhexj/ljjffifjk 
in addition to these, I shall, in the progress of this work, dedare 
the things I do not believe, and my reasons for not believing 
them. 

I do not believe in the creed professed by the Jewish church, 
by the Roman church, by the Greek church, by the Turkish 
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•«ehurch, by the Protestant church, nor by any church thaf I know 
of. My own mind is my own church. 

All national institutions of churches, whether Jewish, Christian, 
or Turkish, appear to me no other ,than human inventions, set up 
to teirigr and enslave mankind, and monopolize power and 
profit. 

I do not mean by this declaration to condenm those idio believe 
otherwise; they have the same right to their belief as I have to 
mine. But it is necessary to the happiness of man, that he be 
mentally faithful to himself. Infidelity does not consist in believ- 
ing or in disbelieving ; it consists in piofessing to believe what 
he does not beUeve. 

It is impossible to calculate the moral mischief, if I may so ex- 
press it, that mental lying has produced in society. When a man 
has so far corrupted and prostituted the chastity of his'mind, as to 
subscribe his profession^ belief to things he does not believe, he 
has prepared himself for the commission of every other crime. — 
He takes up the trade of a priest for the sake of gain, and in order 
to qualify himself for that trade, he begins with a perjury. Can 
we conceive any thing more destructive to morality than this ? 

Soon afler I had pubUshed the pamphlet, '^ Common Sense," in 
America, I saw the exceeding probability that a revolution in the 
system of government would be followed by a revolution in the 
system of religion. The adulterous connexion of church and 
state, wherever it had taken place, whether Jewish, Christian, or 
Turkish, had so effectually prohibited by pains and pentities every 
discussicm upon established creeds, and upon first principles of 
religion, that until the system of government should be changed, 
those subjects could not be brought fairly and openly before the 
world ; but that whenever this should be done, a revolution in the 
system of religion would follow. Human inventions and priest- 
craft would be detected ; and man would return to the pure, un- 
mixed, and unadulterated belief of one God, and no more. 

£very national church or religion has established itself by pre- 
tending some special mission from God, communicated to certain 
individuals. The Jews have their Moses ; the Christians their 
Jesus Christ, their apostles, and saints ; and the Turks their 
Mahomet, as if the way to God wit&not <^ii to every man 
alike. 

Each of those churches show certain books, which they call 
/jfi^UtHony or the word of God. The Jews say, that their word 
of God was given bj 6od to Moses, face to face ; the Christians 
say, thari^their woid it 6od came by divine inspiration '; and the 
Turks saf , that thehr word of €rod (the Koran) was brought by 
an angel jQrom Heaven. Each of those churches accuse the other 
of unbelief ; and, for my own part, I disbelieve them all. 

As it is necessary to affix right ideas to words, I will, before I 
proceed forther into the subject, offer some other observations on 

,f ^ ■ 
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the worarevelatUm, Revelation, when applied to religion^ meons^ 
something communicated immediately from God to man. 

No one will deny or dispute the power of the Almighty to make 
such a communication, if he pleases. But admitting, for the sake 
of a case^that something has been revealed to a certain person, 
and not revesledto any other person, it is revelation to thflt person 
only. When he tells it to a second person, a second to a third, 
a third to a fourth, and so on, it ceases to be a revelation to all 
those persons. It is revelation to the first person only, and 
hearsay to every other ; and, consequently, they are not obliged 
to believe it. 

It is a contradiction in terms and ideas, to call any thing a reve- 
lation that comes to us at secondrhand, either verbally or in writ- ^ 
ing. Revelation is necessarily limited to the first communication ; 
after this, it is only an account of something which that person 
says was a reveliettion made to him ; and though he may find him- 
self obliged to believe it, it cannot be incumbent on me to believe 
it in the same manner ; for it was not a revelation made to me, 
and I have only his word for it that it was made to him. 

When Moses told the children of Israel that he received the 
.two tables of the coomiandments from the hands of God, they were 
not obligor! to believe him, because they had no other authority for 
it than his telling them so ; and I have no othet authority for it 
than some historian tellinff me so. The commandments carry nm 
internal evidence of divinity with them ; they contain some good 
moral preftpts, such as any man qualified to be a lawgiver, or a 
legislator, could produce himself, without having recourse to su- 
pematursd intervention.* 

When I am told that the Koran was written in Heaven, and 
brought to Mahomet by an angel, the account comes too near the 
same kind of hearsay evidence and second-ihand authority as the 
former. I did not see the angel myself, and, therefore, I have a 
right not to b^eve it. 

When also I am told that a woman called the Yirein Mary, said, 
or gave out, that she was with child without any ccmabitation with 
a man, and that her betrothed husband, Joseph, said that an angel 
told him so, I have a right to believe them or not : such a circum- 
stance required'a much sAbnger evidence than their bare word foi 
it ; but we have not even this — for neither Joseph nor Mary wrote 
any such ntatter themselves ; it is only reported by others that 
ihey said so — it is hearsay upon hearsay, and I do not choose ^ 
rest my belief upon such evidence. j^ 

It is, however, not difficult to account m the credit that was 
given to the story of Jesus Christ being the son of God. He was 
born when the heathen mythology had still some fashion and re- 

* It is, howeyer, neceseary to excfspt the declaration which says, that God vUiU 
the sina of the fathers upon the children ; it is contrary to every principle of 
Bsora) justice. 
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^AA v^ «r>fi^ '/ 'u^r r '-Cft. !: vi^ n'.r l itfv iijzc. e due a 
Ai-,-v:/«;<* . UA tf-',r-. •.^<*r»a:'r» ^ti -i-r^-^x — i txiier !!£"«■- "won- 

if*;/. i«,-yxr Vy vj^ v%^ '.'f c^'r G'.ii- ire z?: =>:rc- an! wb> bad 

It M 'yir'wrih tr> '^/^^rr^ Low iJk th^r.rj ■::" Tin is celled the 
^ytirafikit CMircfl, epnaikg onS oft^ ia2e if tie 3e-a:£.ea mjibcJogy. 
A ^if^A u^./fTy>T^\rfu i/»k pl;^^ c the £r?t inst&ace. bj ">*^^g 
l>i^; f*:yi*^A ffMfniihT to hh cfhl'i^vsllj begc<:eiL The niniXT of gods 
0i4i tn^m PAUfUft-A waa no other than a ?edacdon of the fenner 
lAufftUVfy iffWinh w«ji ^>:ffit tventT or thinr thousand : the statue 
t4 yintj ^Mfvf-j'A'jit-A the statue of Diana of Ephesus : the deifica- 
i'um *S UtiHt^'.n nhskU^*vA into the canonization of saints ; the mvtfaol- 
#;f(iiif«i UhA y^'An for fsv*:ry thing ; the Christian mjthologists had 
Hninin for t;v*:fy tfiing ; the church became as crowded with the 
uw.y HH i\%i', itnrtih'^fn had lieen with the other ; and Rome was the 
phi/;/; //f \hAU, Thi Christian theory is httle else than the idola- 
try ofiUti firicii;nt MythoKigiHts, accommodated to thefurpoees of 
JHtwff htu\ nivtitiuft ; and it yet remains to reason and philosophy 
n nUoUnli iha nrriphihioufi fraud. 

Nirfhiri^ thfit m Uura Haid can apply, even with the most distant 
diMr<Rpi'f'.ty to iU«i rral rhnractor of clesus Christ. He was a vir- 
fifoim iirirl mi iuninl>l<; man. Tho'iiiorality that he preached and 
firiu'1wvi\ WfiH of thi) mrmi hf;ncvolcnt kind ; .and though similar 
nynU'iiw of riiffrulify hml hwiti preached by Confucius, and by some 
III tfin (irnnk philoiMfplinrM, many years before ; by the Quakers 
^liicf* \ nnrl by triiuiy good men in all ages, it has not been ex- 
C'i*i*(lf*fl by liny. 

•Pi»flii« riiriwt wrnfn no uor.onnt of himself, of his birth, paren- 
f ngr, or liny tiling oiMn ; not 11 linr of what is called the New.Tes- 
fninoni Im ifV IiIk own wriling. Tlic^ birtory of him is altogether 
fbn work ol'othrr poopl«« ; and iim totho account given of hisres- 
urrprtinii niid Mf^«*rtii«inii, it wim th(« nt^cosHnry counterpart to the 
Mnrv til* birt birth. Mii« hiMtoriiinM, biiving brought hup into the 
world in n pnpf*rniUfnil miiiuu'r, wore obliged to take him out 
ngiiin ill tin* winip nmniirr, «»r (ho fimt piirt of the story must have 
fiilliMi to till* ground. 

• Thr wiHrhfHl «Mintrivnnro with whirh this latter part is told, ex- 
crodn ovorv thing thnt wtnit hotbro it. The iirst part, that of the 
mirnoubtu!* ooUrrpti«iii, wntk not n thing that admitted of publicity ; 
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and ther^re ti|| tellers of this part of the story had this advaiip 
tagc, that though thej might not be credited, they could not be 
detected. They could not be expected to prove it, because it was 
not one of ^ose things that adm&ted g£ proof^ and it was impossi- 
ble that 4^ person of whom it was told could prove it himself. 

But the resurrection of a dead person from the grave, aad his 
ascension through the air, is a thing very different as to the evi- 
dence it admits of, to the invisible conception of a child in the 
womb. The resiurection and ascension, supposing them to have 
taken place, admitted of public and ocular demonstration, like that 
of the ascension of a balloon, or the sun at noon day, to all Jeru- 
salem at least. A thing which every body is required to believe, 
requires that the proof and evidence of it should be equal to all, 
and universal ; and as the public visibility of this last related act 
^as the only evidence that could give sanction to the former part, 
-the whole of it falls to the ground, because that evidence never 
"Mras given. Instead of this, a small number of persons, not more 
than eie;ht or nine, are introduced as proxies for the whole world, 

^o say thej saw it, and all the rest of the world are called upon tc 
l>elieve it. But it appears that Thomas did not believe the re» 
^rrection ; and, as they say would not believe without bavins 

-^>cular ai:d manual demonstration himself. So neHher toill /, and 

^he reason is equally as good for me, and for every other person^ 

^ais for Thomas. 

It is in vain to attempt to palliate or disguise this matter. The 
^ory, so ite as relates to the supernatural part, has every mark o 
:fraud and imposition stamped upon the face of it. Who were the 
authors of it m^s impossible fi)r us now to know, as it is for us to be 
assured, that me books in which the account is related, were writ- 
ten by the persons whose names they bear ; the best surviving ev- 
idence we now have respecting this affair is the Jews. They are 
regularly descended from the people who lived in the times this 
resurrection aad ascension is said to have happened, and they say, 
U is not true. It has long appeared to roe a strange inconsistency 
to cite the Jews as a proof of the truth of the story. It is just the 
same as if a man were to say, I will prove the truth of what I have 
toldyou, by producing the people who say it is false. 

That such a person asii^esus Christ existed, and that he was 
crucified, which was the mode of execution at that day, are histori- 
cal relations strictly within the limits of probability. He preached 
most eqecellent morality, and the equality of man ; but he preached 
also against the corruptions and avarice of ^jJewirii priests, and 
this brought upon him the hatred and vengMlfefc of the whole order 
of priesthood. The accusation which thoaa' priests brought against 
him, was that of sedition and conspiracy against the Roman goi^ 
ernment, to which the Jews were then subject and tributary- ; 
and it is not improbable that the Roman government might have 
some secret apprehensions of the effects of his doctrines as wel 
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as tbe Jewish priests ; neither is it improbable ^gt Jesus Chrii^ 
had in contemplation the deliTeiy f f the JewidRittion from the 
bondage of the Romans. Between the two, however, this virtu- 
OQs reformer and revolutionist lost his life. 

It is upon this plain narrative of facts, together wkh another 
caaei am ^oing to mention, that the Christian Mythold^ists, call- 
ing themselves the Christian Church, have erected their fable, 
which for absurdity and extravagance is not exceeded bj an/ 
thins that is to be found in the mythology of the ancients. 

The ancient Mythologists tell us that the race of Giants made 
war against Jupiter, and that one of them threw an hundred rocks 
against him at one throw ; that Jupiter defeated him with thunder, 
and confined him aderwards under Mount ^tna, and that every 
time the Giant turns himself. Mount £tna belches fire. 

It is here easy to see that the circumstance of the mountain, 
that of its being a volcano, suggested the idea of the fable ; and 
that the fable is made to fit and wind itself up with that circun»- 
stance. 

The Christian Myth^ogists tell us, that their Satan made war 
against the Almighty, who defeated him, and confined him after- 
wards, not under a mountain, but in a pit. It is here easy to sec 
that the first fable suggested the idea of the second ; for the fable 
of Jupiter and the Giants was told many hundred year^ befi>TC 
that of Satan. 

Thus &r the ancient and the Christian Mythologists difier very 
little from each other. But the latter have contrived 4p carry the 
matter much farther. They have contrived to connect the fabu- 
lous part of the story of Jesus Christ with the f^e originating 
firom Mount JStna ; and, in order to make all (ll parts of the 
story tie together, they have taken to their aid the traditions of 
the Jews; for the Christian mjrthology is made up partly from the 
ancient mythology, and partly from the Jewish traditions. 

The Christian Mythologists, afrer having con%ed Satan in a 
pit, were obliged to let him out again, to bring on the sequel of 
the fable. He is then introduced into the garden of Eden in the 
shape of a snake or a serpent, and in that shape he enters into 
familiar conversation with Eve, who is no way surprised to hear 
a snake talk ; and the issue of this tg^a-tete Js, that he per- 
suades her to eat an apple, and the eamig of that apple damns all 
mankind. 

Afler giving Satan this triumph over the whole creati^, one 
would have aappoaed that the church M3rthologists i^piild have 
b^n kind enougklllaend him back again to the pit ; or, if they 
had not done this, that they would have put a mountain upon him, 
(for thcv say that their faith can remove a mountain) or have put 
him tmaer a mountain, as the former Mythologists had done, to 
prevent hi^ getting as ain among the women, and Joing more 
mischief. But instead of this, they leave him at larere. without 
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ewea^ obliging ImRo give his parole — ^the secret of which is, that 
they could not do without him ; and after being at the trouble of 
making him, they bribed him to stay. They promised him all 
the Jews, all the Turks by anticipation, nine-tenths of the world 
* beside, md Mahomet into the bargain. After this, who can doubt 
the bountifiilness of the Christian mythology ? 

Having thus made an insurrection and a battle in Heaven, in 
which none of the combatants could be either killed or wounded — 
put Satan into the pit — let him out again — given him a triumph over 
the whole creation — damned all mankind by the eating of an 
apple, these Christian Mythologists bring the two ends of their far 
ble together. They represent this virtuous and amiable man, 
Jesus Christ, to be at once both Grod and Man, and also the Son 
of €iod| celestially begotten, on puipose to be sacrificed, becauso 
they say that Eve in her longing had eaten an apple. 

Futting aside 'every thing that might excite laughter by its absur- 
dity, or (^testation by its prophimeness, and confining ourselves 
merely to an examination of the parts, it is impossible to conceive 
a story more derogatory to the ahnighty, more inconi^ent with 
his wisdom, more contradictory to his power, than this story 
is. 

In order to make for it a foundation to rise upon, the inventors 
were under the necessity of giving to the being, whom they call 
Satan, a power equally as great, if not greater Uian they attribute 
to the Almighty. They have not only given him the power of 
liberating himself fi'om the pit, after what they call his fall, but 
they have made that power increase afterwards to infinity. Before 
this fall they r«l{A*esent him only as an angel of limited existence, 
as they represent the rest. AJder his fall, he becomes, by their 
account, omnipresent. He exists every where, and at the same 
^ time. He occ^ies the whole immensity of space. 

' Not content with this deification of Satan, they represent him 
as defeating, by stratagem, in the shape of an animal of the creation, 
all the power and wisdom of the Almighty. They represent him 
as having compelled the Ahnighty to the direct necesftiy either of 
sarrendering the whole of the creation to the government and 
sovereignty of this Satan,^ of capitulating for its redemption by 
coming down upon earth, and exhibiting himsdlf upon a cross in 
the shape of a man. 

Had the inventors of this story told it the contrary way, that is, 
had they rgpiesented the Almighty as compeHing SotaA to exhibit 
hmMelf' on a cross, in the shape of a snake, as % punbhiilisnt for fiii 
nef transgression, the i^ory would have been less absurd — ^less 
contradictory. But instead of this they make the transgressor 
triumph, and. the Ahnighty fidl. 

Thaf many good men have believed this strange ftible, and lived 
▼ery good lives under that belief (for credulity is not a crime^ is 
iHia^ fhave no doi^ of. In tbi first place, they were educatea to 
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Ihemsiielves Chmtians, had believed otherwiae-^fiir the belief of 
the one comes from the vote of the other. Who the people were 
that did all this, we know nothing of, they called themselres by the 
general name of the Church ; and this is all we know of the matter. 
As we have no other external evidence or authority for believ- 
ing those books to be the word of God than what I have mentioned, 
which is no evidence or authority at all, I come, in the next place, 
to examine the internal evidence contained i]\ the books them- 
selves. 

In the former part of this Essay, I have spoken of revelation.-— 
I now proceed further with that subject, ibr the purpose of apply- 
ing^ it to the books in question. 

Kevelatton is a communication of something, which the person, 
to whom that thing is revealed, did not know before. For if I 
have done a thing, or seen it done, it needs no revelation to tell me 
I have done it, or seen* it, nor to enable me to tell it, or to write it. 
Revelation, therefore, cannot be applied to any thing done upon 
earth, of which man is himself the actor or the witness ; and con- 
sequently aU the historical and anecdotal part of the Bible,-which 
is almost the whole of it, is not within the meaning and compass 
of the word revelation, and therefore is not the woHl of €rod. 

When Sampson ran off with the gate-posts of Gaza, if he ever 
did so, (and whether he di^ or not is nothing to us) or when he 
visited his Delilah, or caught his foxes, or did any thing else, what 
has revelation to do with these things ? If they. were facts, he 
-could tell them himself ; or his secretary, if he kept One, could 
write them, if they were worth either tellins or writing ; and if 
they were fictions, revelation could not mcSte theita true ; and 
whether true or not, we are neither the better nor the wiser for 
knowing them. When we contemplate the immensity of that Be- 
ing, who dire^ and governs the incomprehensible whole, of 
which the utmost^ ken of human sight can discover but a part, we 
'Ought to fisel shame at callixig such paltry stories the word of God« 
As to the account of the Creation, with which the book of Gen- 
esis opens, it has all the appearance of being a tradition which * 
the Israelites had among them before they came into Egypt ; and 
afier their departure from that country, they put it at the head of 
their history, without telliiig (as it is most probable) that they did 
not know how they came by it. The manner in which the ac- 
count qiens, «hows it to be traditionary. It begins abruptly : it 
is nobody that speaks ; k is nobody that hears ; it is addressed to 
nobody ; it has neither fhr^, second, or third pWBon ; it has eveiy 
criterion of being a tradition, it has no voucher. Moses does not 
take it upon himself by introducing it with the formality that he 
uses^on other occasions, such as that of saying, *^ The Lord «pdbe 

Why it has been called the Mosaic account of the Creat<m, I 
am at a loss to conceive. Moses^ I believe, was too good a judges 



of suck aoiiiectB to pot iiis same :d dus jLtrjuu g He hati been 
educated amoiig :he ¥^^^^Kaass, wbu 'vere i people as well skilled 
in sciflnce. lod parncuiahy ji ssanDumy. is luy people of their 
&7 ; jud die silence and .raunon :hait 3[iKse» }bserves, in not ao- 
thenticatiiuc ttue jccuuzu. js x ^.khi negative evidence that he 
neither cuid x 3or jeiieved ^ — ^^ae jsse js^ diat every natioa of 
peopie has been wond-«naker!K md die Laaeiiies had as much 
light 3J set 'jp die irade n ^ind-rnakmic ^ Jnr n the rest ; and 
ss X>ji«es ^vns out vin Isnedie. le auicht :iut :hoo£e :o contradict 
the Todidon. The jcvount. .lovrevtM-. i^^ jamuess ; and this is 
more duui vran be said .^f nany Jther parts h die Bible. 

Whenever we read die josceiie stones^ die ▼uLupnous debaa- 
efaeries. die one! loi tumnjus executions* die unrelenting rin- 
dictiTeness^ with which mure dian half die Bibie is tilled, it would 
be more consistent diot we ^:^ed x die word of a Demon, than 
the word of God. It .s ;i iiistory jf wTckednes«« diot has serred 
to corrupt ind bnitaiize maukm^d ; and* 3br mr* own part, I sinr 
cereiT detest it js I detest dverv dumr didt t& cnieL 

We scarcely meet with any dunap i tif w phrases excepted, but 
what deserves either our johorrence or our concempt. till we come 
to the miscellaneous par^ of die Bible. In dw anony^ns pab- 
hcations^ the Psalms*, and die Booit of Job« more particularij in 
the latter, we find a ^ireat deal of eievTued sentinient reverentiaUy 
expressed of the power and bem^nirrof the Almiiihty ; but thej 
stand on no hiicher rank than many other coamo^aoos on similar 
subjects* as well belbre that time as since. 

The Proverbs which are said to be Souhuml^s^ thoogb most 
probably a collection ^because diey discover a knowledge of life, 
which his skuadon excluded him zom ksBJwinac" are an instmctiTe 
table of ethic& They are interior in keenne^ l» the proverbs of 
die Spamards* and not more wise and economical tbon those of 
the .Lmerican Frankhn. 

All the remaining parts of the Bible, ^neraRr fanaam by the 
name of the Prophets, are the works of tiie Jewish poe^vid iline* 
rant preachers, who mixed poetry* anecdote, and devodon to- 
gether — and dbose works dbu retain the air and style of poetry, 
though in traaslatuD.* 




* A« there are ■aoj readers who do not see thac a 
he in fhspM, k ii ferdwir mfinHckm that I »U 
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IM of pcMtty dMn firan ih« of |mre ia the aMoott «if woiflg ItMf aai 
hka MfiMfaer. Take a bar avflabfe ooc of a fine of poecrr. ami pac a 
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lHthk»ih«i«r 

Tha mmmarj'm dure booki, called the pr uu h ui, apnertuai alhMRCher to poeliy. 
It m HetSdw, aad oftea ej ui wmjM , awi aot aAoMriBEhi wm oS kiad of writinf 

Ta AiMT that there wriciBp are tnapoaKl ia poecieal ireliiH, I wiltiiktttea 
iy t iil y i,re^iiiBdiithebook,aad ■ahaaliBeaf lie — ■^berrf^fUdblai 
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The^ is not) throughout the whole book called the Bible, any 
^ord that describes to us what we call a poet, nor any wor^ that 
describes what we call poetry. The case is, that the word « 
prophet J to which latter times have affixed a new idea, was the Bible 
woi-d for poet, and the word prophesying meant the art of making 
poetiy. It also meant the art of playing poetry to a tune upon any 
instrument of music. 

' We read of prophesying with pipes, tabrets, and homs-^-of 
prophesying with harps, with psalteries, with cymbals, and with 
every other instrument of music then in fashion. Were we now to 
speoJc of prophesying with a fiddle, or with a pipe and tabor, the 
expression would have no meaning, or would appear ridiculous, 
and to some people contemptuous, because we have changed the 
meaning of the word. 

We are told of Saul being among the prophets j and also that he 
prophesied ; but ye are not told what ihey prophesied nor what he 
prophesied. The case is, there was nothing to tell; for these 
prophets were a company of musicians and poets, and Saul joined 
in the concert, and this was called prophesying. 
- The account given of this affair, in the book called Samuel, is, 
that Saul met a company of prophets ; a whole company of them ! 
coming down with a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a harp, and that 
they prophesied, and that h^ prophesied with them. But it ap- 
pears afterwards, that Saul prophesied badly ; that is, perjR)rmed 
his part badly ; for it is said, that, an "cm/ spirit from God*^* came 
upon Saul, and he prophesied. 

Now, were there no other passage in the book, called the Bible, 
than this, to demonstrate to us that we have lost the original mean- 
ing of the word prophesy, and substituted another meaning in ito 
place, this alone would be sufficient ; for it is impossible to use 
and apply the word prophesy, in the place it is here used and ap- 
plied, if we give tait the sense which latter times have affixed to 
it. The noiffnner m which it is here used strips it of all religious 
meaning, aad shows that a man might then be a prophet, or might 

(hemic meaBore) that aball rhyme with the last word. It will then be seen that the 
oompoeitioD of those books is pdetical measure. The instance I shall prodnce is 
Ifom Isaiah:— 

** Hear^ O ye heavent, and give ear, O earth P* 
Tis God himself that calb attention forth. 

Another instance I dball quote is from the mommfal Jeremiah, to which I shall add 
, two other lines, lor the parfwee of carrying oat the figure, and showing the intention 
of the poet. 

'* / that mine head were watere and mxnn syet^* 
Were fomitains, flowing like the liquid skies ; 
Thai wouldyl ffive the migfa^ flood release, 
'And weep a deluge for the hunpan race. 

* As diose men, who call themselvei divines and commentators, are very fond of 
poBling one another, I leave them to contest the meaning of the first part of the 
phrase, that of on evUtpirU of Ood. t keep to my text—I keep to the meaning 
of the word prophesy. 
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prophesy, as he mav now he ^ poei or aokriin. vithout anj n* 
gard to the morality or imiDoraBT ox' hi? ctnrvn^T. Tlie wasrd 
originally a term of science, premise uoosiy A^^ed to poetiy 
to music, and not restricted to any subject -jp.?!! wiiich poetiy 
music might be exercised. 

Deborah and Barak are called pi\>phet5. not because thcj pr»- '^ 
dieted any thing, but because they cofsposied the poem or song that 
bears their name, in celebration of an act ah^esdi' dooe. David is 
ranked among the prophets, tor he was a ssosician. and was alao 
reputed to be ^though perhaps very erroce^xisly the author of the 
Psalins. But Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not caDed prophota; 
it docs not appear from^v accounts we have that they could either 
sinix, play music, or make poetry. 

iVe are told of the greater and the lesser prophets. They might 
as well telj us of the greater and the lesser God : for there cannot 
be degrees in prophes\~ing. consistently whh its modem aense.^ 
But there are degrees in poetry, and therefore the phrase isreoon- 
cileable to the case, when we undent and bv it the sweater and the 
lesser poets. 

It is ahogether uimecessanr, after this, to o£er any obseirations 
upon what those men, styled prophets^ have wrinen. The axe 
goes at once to the root, by showing that the original meaning of the 
word has been mistaken, and consequently all the inferences that 
have been drawn from those books, the devotional respect that has 
been paid to them, and the laboured coranientaries that have been 
written upon them, under that mistaken meaning, are not worth 
disputing about. In many things, however, the writings of the 
Jewish poets deserve a better iate than that of being bound up, as 
they now are, mith the trash that accompanies them, under the 
abused name of the word of God. 

If we permit ourselves to conceive right ideas of things, we amat 
necessarily affix the idea, not only of unchangeableness, but of the 
utter impossibility of any change taking place, by any OKans or ac- 
cident whatever, in that which we would honour with the name of 
the word of God ; and therefore the word of God cannot exist in 
any written or human language. 

The continually pn>gressive change to which the meaning of 
words is subject, the want of an universal language which renders 
translation necessary, the errors to which translations are again 
subject, the .mistakes of copyists and printers, together with the 
possibility of wilfol dlteration, are of themselves evidences that ho- 
man language, whether in speech or in print, cannot be the vehide 
of the word of Grod The word of God exits in something else. 

Did the book, called the Bible, excel in purity of ideas and ex- 
pression all the books now extant in the world, I would not take 
It for my rule of faith, as being the word of €rod, because the poa- ' 
•ibiihy would nevertheless exist of my being imposed upon. But 
when I see throughout the greatest part of this bodi, scaicelj ai^ 
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thing but a history of the grossefl vices, and a collection of the 
most paltry and contemptible talefl^ I cannot dishonor my Creator 
by calling it by his name. 

Thus much for the Bible ; I now go on to the book called the 
New Testament. The JVeti; Testament ! that is, the netr will, as 
if there could be two. wills of the Creator. 

Had it been the object or the intention of Jesus Christ to estabiy . 
lish a new religion, he would undoubtedly have written the system ' 
himself, or procured it to he written in his life time. But there is 
no publication extant authenticated with hii name. All the books 
called the New Testament were written after his death. He was 
a Jew by birth and by profession ; and hp was the son of God in 
like manner that every other person is — ^fajr the Creator is the Fa- 
ther of All 

The first four books, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
do not give a history of the hfe of Jesus Christ, but only detached 
anecdotes of him. It appears from these books, that the whole 
time of his being a preacher was not more than eighteen months ; 
and it was only aurinc this short time, that those men became ac- 
quainted with him. They make mention of him at the age of 
twelve years, sitting, they say, among the Jewish doctors, asking 
and answering them questions. As this was several years before 
their acquaintance with him began, it is most probable they had 
this anecdote from his parents. From this time there is no ac- 
count of him for about sixteen years. Where he lived, or how 
he employed himself during this interval, is not known. Most 
probably he was working at his father's trade, which was that of 
a carpenter. It does not appear that he had any school educati(»i, 
and the probabili^ is, that he could not write, for his parents were 
extremely poor, as appears fi'om their not being able to pay for a 
bed when he was bom. 

It is somewhat furious that the three persons whose names are 
the most universally recorded, were of very obscure parentage. 
Moses was a foundling ; Jesus Christ was bom in a stable ; and 
Mahomet was a mule-Sriver. The first and the last of these men, 
were founders of different systems of religion ; but Jesus Christ 
founded no new system. He called men to the practice of moral 
virtues, and the belief of one God. The great trait in his char- 
acter is philanthropy* 

The manner in which he was apprehended, shows that he was 
not much known at that time ; and it shows also, that the meetings 
he then held with his followers were in secret ; and that he had 
given over or suspended preaching publicly. Judas could no oth- 
erwise betray him than by giving information where he was, and 
pointing him out to the officers that went to arrest him ; and the 
reason for employing and paying Judas to do this could arise only 
from the causes already mentioned, that of his not being much 
known, and living concealed. 
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Ha inconsistences and absurdities^ that I hasten to the conclusion 

of it, in order to precede somethiiifrliMter. 

How much, or what parts of thelbooks called the New Testa- 

JKiient, were written by the persons whose names they bear, is what 

'^e can know nothing of, neither are we certain in what language 

^^^y were originally writteil. The matters they now contain may 

"^ classed vmder two heads — anecdote and epistolary correspon- 

*^^iice. '.|p 

The four books already mentioned, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
•* ohn, are altogether anecdotal. They /elate events after tliey had 
^^lien place. They tell what Jesus Christ did and said, and what 
others did and said to him ; and in several instances they relate the 
^ame event differently. Revelation is necessar Jiy out of the ques- 
tion with respect to those books ; not only because of the disagree* 
ment of the writers, but because revelation cannot be applied to the 
relating of ^tcta by the persons who sanv them done, nor to the re^ 
iating or recording of any discourse or conversation by those who 
heard it. The book called the Acts of the Apostles (an anonymous 
work) belongs also to the anecdotal part. 

All the other parts of the New Testament, except the book of 
enigmas, called the Revelations, are a collection of letters under 
the name of epistles ; .and the forgery of letters has been such a 
common practice in the world, that the probability is at least equal, 
whether they ar^ genuine or ibrged. One thing, however, is much 
less equivocal, which is, that out of the matters contained in those 
books, together with the assistance of some old stories, the church 
has set up a system of religion very contradictory to the character 
of the person whose name it bears. It has set up a religion of 
pomp and of revenue, in pretended imitation of a person whose life 
was humility and poverty. 

The invention of purgatory, and of the releasing of souls there- 
from, by prayers, bought of the church with money ; the selling of 
pardons, dispensations, and indulgences, are revenue laws, with- 
out bearing that name or carrying that appearance. But the case 
nevertheless is, that those things derive their origin from the p4-* 
roxysm of the crucifixion and the theory deduced therefrom, which 
was, that one person could stand in the place of another, and could 
perform meritorious services for him. The probability, there- 
fore, is, that the whole theory or doctrine of what is called tlie re- 
demption (which is said to have been accomplished by the act of 
one peison in the room of another) was origindly fabricated on 
purpose to bring forward and build all those secondary and pecu- 
niary redeipptions upon ; and that the passages in the books upon 
which the idea of theory of redemption is built, have been manu- 
iactuted and fabricated for that purpose. Why are we to give 
this church credit, when she tells us that those books are genuine • 
in every part, any more than we give her credit for every thing 
else she has told us ; or for the miracles she says she has per- 
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formed t That she coM fabricate writings is certain, because she 
could write ; and the compoaition of the writings in question is of 
that kind that any body might do it ; and that ehedid fabricate them 
is not more inconsistent with probability, than that she should tell 
us, as she has done, that she could and did work miracles. 

Since then no external evidence can, at this long distance of 
time, be produced to prove whether the church fabricated the doo- 
» trines called redemption or not, (for such evidence, whether for or 
against, would be subject to the same suspicion of being fabricat- 
ed) the case can only be referred to the internal evidence which 
the thing carries of itself ; and this affords a very strong presump- 
tion of its being a fabrication. For the internal evidence is, that 
the theory or doctrine of redemption has for its basis an idea of 
pecuniary justice, and not that of moral justice. 

If I owe a person money, and cannot pay him, and he threat- 
ens to put me in prison, another person can take the debt upon 
himself, and pay it for me ; but if I have committed a crime, ey« 
ery circumstance of the case is changed, moral justice cannot take^ 
the innocent for the guilty, even if the innocent would ofier itsel£ 
To suppose justice to do this, is to destroy the principle of its ex- 
istence, which is the thing itself; it is then no longer justice > it 
is indiscriminate revenge. a * 

This single reflection will show that the doctrine of redemption 
is founded on a mere pecuniary idea, corresponding to that of % 
debt, which another person might pay ; and as this pecuniary idea 
corresponds again with the system of second redemptions, obtained 
through the means of money given to the church for pardons, the 
probability is, that the same persons fabricated both one and the 
other of those theories ; and that, in truth, there is no such thing 
as redemption ; that it b fabulous, and that man stands in the same 
relative condition Avith his Maker he ever did stand, since man ex- 
isted, and that it is his greatest consolation to think so. 

Let him beheve this, and he will live more consistently and mo- 
rally than by any other system ; it is by his being taught to con- 
template himself as an out-law, as an out-cast, as a beggar, as a 
mumper, as one thrown, as it were, on a dunghill, at an immense 
distance from his Creator, and who must make his approaches by 
creeping and cringing to intermediate beings, that he conceives 
either a contemptuous disregard for every thing under the name 
of religion, or becomes indifferent, or turns, what he calls devout. 
In the latter case, he consumes his life in grief, or the affectation 
of it ; his prayers are reproaches ; his humility is ingratitude ; he 
calls himself a worm ; and the fertile earth a dunghill ; and all the 
blessings of life, by the thankless name of vanities ; he despises 
the choicest gift of God to man, the gift of reason ; and having 
* endeavored to force upon himself the beUef of a system against 
which reason revolts, he ungratefully calls it hnman reasony as if 
man could give reason to himself 
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Yet, with all this strange appearance of humility, and this con-* 
tempt for human reason, he ventoreB into the boldest presump- 
tions ; he finds fault with every thing ; his selfishness is never 
satisfied ; his ingratitude is never at an end. He takes on him- 
self to direct the Almighty what to do, even in the government of 
the universe ; he prays dictatorially ; when it is sun-shine, he prays 
foir rain, and when it is rain, he prays for sun-shine ; he follows the 
s^Lme idea in every thing that he prays for ; for what is the amount 
^ all his prayers, but an attempt to make the Almighty change 
~ s nmdy and act otherwise than he does ? It is as if he were to 
Lj — ^thou knowest not so wel! as I. 
But some perhaps will say — ^Are we to have no word of Grod— 
o revelation ! I answer, Yes : there is a word of God ; there is 
revelation. 

The word of God is the creation we behold : And it is in 
'%$ loord, which no human invention can counterfeit or alter, that 
od speaketh universally to man. 
Human language is local and changeable, and is therefore inca- 
"^able of beingused as the means of unchangeable and universal 
information. The idea that God sent Jesus Christ to publish, as 
tjiiey say, the ^lad tidings to all nations, from one end of the earth 
t6 the other, is consistent only with the ignorance of those who 
hiew nothing of the extent of the world, and who believed, as 
diose World-saviours. believed, and continued to believe, for seve- 
ral centuries, (and that in contradiction to the discoveries of phi- 
losophers, and the experience of navigators) that the earth was 
fiat like a trencher ; and that a man might walk to the end of 
it. 

But how was Jesus Christ to make any thing known to all na- 
tions ? He could speak but one language, which was Hebrew ; 
and there are in the world several hundred languages. Scarcely 
any two nations speak the same language, or understand each oth- 
er ; and as to translations, every man who knows any thing of lan- 
guages, knows that it was impossible to translate from one lan- 
guage to another, not only without losing a great part of the orig- 
inal, but fi'equently of mistaking the sense ; and besides all this, 
the art of printing was wholly unknown at the time Christ lived. 
It is always necessary that the means that are to accomplish 
any end, be equal to the accomplishment of that end, or the end 
cannot be accomplished. It is in this, that the difference between 
finite and infinite power and wisdom discovers itself Man fre- 
quently fails in accomplishing his ends, from a natural inability of 
the power to the purpose ; and frequently from the want of wis- 
dom to apply power properly. But it is impossible for infinite 
power and wisdom to fail as man failcth. The means it useth are 
always equal to the end ; but human language, more especially 
as there is not an universal language, is incapable of being used 
as an universal means of unchangeable and uniform information, ^ 
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and thereforQll^ is not the means that God useth in manifestia^ 
himself universaHy to .man. 

It is only in the creation that all our ideas and conceptions ^>*. 
a tDord of God can unite. The Creation speaketh an univer^^^ 
language, independently of liuman soeech or human langua^^^ 
multiplied and various as they be. It is an ever-existing tDrigi ii ^ ^ 
which every man can read. It • cannot be forged ; it cannot ^ 
counterfeited 5 it cannot be lost ; it cannot be altered ; it canr^^==^| 
be suppressed. It does not depend upon the will of man wheth 
it shall be published or not ; it publishes itself from one end 
the earth to the other. It pr<^aches to all nations and to 
worlds ; and 'this word of Crod reveals to man all that is nccess 
for man to iinow of God. 

Do we want to contemplate his power ? We see ft in the im- 
mensity of the Creation. Do we want to contemplate his wis- 
dom ? We see it in the unchangeable order by which the incom- 
prehensible whole is governed. Do we want to contemplate his 
munificence ? We see it in the abundance with which he fills the 
earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? We see it in his 
not withholding that abundance even from the unthankful. In 
fine, do we want to know what God is ? Search not the book ca||r 
ed the Scripture, which any human hand might make, but the 
Scripture called the Creation. 

The only idea man can affix to the name of God, is that of cfc 
first cauiey the cause of all things. And, incomprehensible ana 
difficult &s it is for a man to conceive what a first cause is, he ar- 
rives at the belief of it," from the tenfold greater difficulty of dis- 
believing it. It is difficult beyoijid description to conceive that 
space can have no end ; but it is more difficult to conceive an end. 
It is difiiicult beyond the power of man to conceive an eternal du- 
ration of what we call time ; but it is mor6 impossible to conceive 
a time when there shall be no time. In like manner of reasoning, 
every thing we behold carries in itself the internal evidence that 
it did not make itself Every man is an evidence to himself, that 
he did not make himself; neither could his father make himself, 
nor his griindfather, nor any of his race ; neither could any tree, 
plant, or animal make itself; and it is the conviction arising from 
this evidence, that carries us on, as it were, by necessity, to the 
belief of a first cause eternally existing, of a nature totally differ- 
ent to any material existence we kiiow of, and by the power of 
which all things exist ; and this first cause man calls God. 

It is only by the exercise of reason, that man can discover God. 
Take away that reason, and he would be incapable of understand- 
ing any thing ; and, in this case, it would be just as consistent to 
read even the book called the Bible to a horse as to a man. How 
then is it that those people pretend to reject reason ? 

Ahnost thQ only parts in the book called the Bible, that convey 
to us any idea of God, are some chapters m Job, and the 19th 
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Psalm ; I recollect no other. Those parts are trut deigtuial com- 
positions ; for they treat of the Deity through his works. - They 
take the book of Creation as the word of God, they refer to no 
other book, and all the inferences they make are drawn from that 
volume. 

I insert, in this place, the 19th Psalm, as paraphrased into Eng- 
lish verse by Addison. I recollect not the prose, and where I 
write this I have not the opportunity of seeing it. 

The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame 
Their great original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land. 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the list'ning earth 
^ Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets, in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
^ And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice, nor sound. 
Amidst then: radiant orbs be found. 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 

What more does man want to know than that the hand, or pow- 
er, that made these things is divine, is omnipotent ? Let him be- 
lieve this with the force it is impossible to repel, if he permits his 
reason to act, and his rule of moral life will follow of co«rse. 

The allusions in Job have all of them the same tendency with 
tliis Psalm ; that of deducing or proving a truth, that would be 
otherwise unknown, from truths already known. 

I recollect not enough of the passages in Job, to insert them 
correctly : but there is one occurs to me that is applicable to the 
aubject I am speaking upon. ^^ Canst thou by searching find out 
God ?" ^^ Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ?" 

I know not how the printers have pointed this passage^ for I 
keep no Bible ; but it containB two distinct questions, that admit 
of distinct answers. 
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table as the laws by which the heavenly bodies move, or they 
could not be used as they are to ascertain the tidse when, and the 
manner hov^ an eclipse will take place. 

The scientific principles that man employs to obtain the fore- 
knowledge of an eclipse, or of any thing else, relating to the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, are contained chiefly in that part of 
science which is called Trigonometry^-or the properties of a tri- 
angle, which when applied ttf the study of the heavenly bodies, is 
called Astronomy ; when applied to &ect the course of a ship on 
the ocean, it is called Navigation ; when applied to the construc- 
tion of figures drawn by rule and compass, it is caUed Geometir ; 
when applied to the construction of plans of edifices, it is called 
Architecture ; when applied to the measurement of any portion 
of the surface of the earth, it is called Land-«urveying. In fine, 
it is the soul of science ; it is an eternal truth ; it contains the 
matiiemaiicttl demonstration of which man speaks, and the extent 
of its uses is unknown. 

It may be said, that man can make or draw a triangle, and 
therefore a triangle is an human invention. 

But the triangle, when drawn, is no other than the image of the 
principle ; it^ is a delineation to the eye, and from thence to the 
mind, of a principle that would otherwise be imperceptible. The 
triangle does not make the principle, any more than a candle tak- 
en into a room that was dark, makes the chairs and tables that 
before were invisible. All the properties of the triangle exist in- 
dependently of the figure, and existed before any triangle was 
drawn or thought of by man. Man had no more to do in the 
formation of those properties or principles, than ' he had to do in 
making the laws by. which the heavenly boidies move ; and there- 
fore the one must ^ave the same divine origin as the other. 

In the same manner as it may be said, that man can make a tri- 
angle, so also may it be said, he can make the mechanical instru- 
ment called a lever ; but the principle, by which the lever acts, is 
a thing distinct from the instrument, and would exist if the instru- 
ment did not : it iEittaches itself to the instrument after if is made ; 
the instrument, therefore, can act no otherwise than it does act ; 
neither can all the eflbrts of human invention make it act other- 
wise — That which, in all such cases, man calls the effect, is no 
other than the principle itself rendered perceptible to the senses. 

Since then man cannot make principles, from whence did he 
gain a knowledge of them, so as to be able to apply them, not only 
to thingd on earth, but to ascertain the motion of bodies so im- 
mensely distant fi-om him as all the heavenly bodies are ? From 
whence, I ask, could he gain that knowledge, but from the study 
of the true theology ?, 

It is the structure of the universe that has taught this knowledge 
to man. That structure is an ever-existing exhibition of every 
principle upon whieh every part of mathematical science is foon- 
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ded. The ofl&pring of this science is mechanics ; for mechanic! 
IS no other than- the .principles of science applied practically. 
The man who proportions the several parts of a inill, ilbes the same 
scientific principles, as if he had the power of constructing an 
universe ; but as he cannot give to matter that invisible agency, 
by which all the compCKoent parts of the inmiense jnachine of the 
universe have influence upon each other and act in motional unison 
together, without any apparent coniact, and to which man has 
given the nanlie of attraction, gravitation, and repulsion, he sup- 
plies the place of that agency by the humble imitation of teeth and 
cogs. All the parts of man's microcosm must visibly touch ; but 
could he gain a knowledge of that agency, so as to be able to ap- 
ply it in practice, we might then say, that another canoniccU book 
of the word of God had been discovered. 

If man could alter the properties of the lever, so also could he 
alter the properties of the triangle ; for a lever (taking that sort 
of lever which is called a steel-yard, for the sake of explanation) 
forms, when in motion, a triangle. The line it descends from, (one 
point of that line being in the fulcrum) the line it descends to, and 
the cord of the arc, which the end of the lever describes in the 
air, are the three sides of a triangle. The other arm of the lever 
descsribes also a triangle ; and the corresponding sides of those 
two triangles, calculated scientifically, or measured geometrical- 
ly ; and also the sines, tangents, and secants generated from the 
angles, and geometrically measured, have the same proportions to 
each other, as the different weights have that will balance each 
other on the lever, leaving the weight of the lever out of the case. 

It may also be said, that man can make a wheel and axis ; that 
he can put wheels of different magnitudes together, and produce 
a mill. Still the case comes back to the same point, which is, that 
he did not make the principle that gives the wheels those powers. 
That principle is as unalterable as in the former cases, or rather it 
is the same principle under a different appearance to the eye. 

The power that two wheels, of different magnitudes, have up- 
on each other, is in the same proportion as if the semi-diameter of 
the two wheels were joined together and made in that kind of 
lever I have described, suspended at the part where the semi-di- 
ameters join ; for the two wheels, scientifically considered, are 
no other than the two circles generated by the motion of the com- 
pound lever. 

It is fi'ora the study of the true theology that all our knowkdffe 
of science is derived, and it is fi-om that knowledge that all me 
arts have crin^ated. - 

The Almighty lecturer, by displaying the principles of science 
in the structure of the universe, has invited man to study Imd to 
imitation. It is as if he had said to the inhabitants of this globe, 
that we call ours, '^ I have made an earth for man to dwell Qp<»i, 
'< and I have rendered the starry heavens vifible,' to teach him 
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*^ science and the arts. He can now provide for kii own 

<^ AND LSARN VBOM MT MUNIFiqWCfi TO ALLy^TQP'^p KIND TO BACK 

** OTHER." 

Of what use is it, unless it be to teach laekfeoDiBdiing, thiftliB 
eve is endowed with the power of behelding, to an incoayrehea 
sible distance, an innsensity of worlds retwring in the o^bu «f 
space ? Or of %hat use is it that this maaiamtj of worids ievie- 
ible to man? What has man to do widi tiie Pleiades^ with Orioa, 
with Sirius, with the star he eafls theaorth star, widrtinjnoviag 
orbs he has named Saturn, Jupiter, Mim, Yenus, and aleiciiij, 
if no uses are to follow from their being visible ? A kaa power of 
vision would have been sufficient for man, if the immeiwity ke 
now possesses were given only to waste itself, as it were, on mk 
immense desert of space flittering with shows. 

It is only by contemplatmg what he calls the stanj hcATeoBy ae 
the book and school of science, that he discovers any uae in their 
being visible to him, or any advantage resulting from hie immen* 
sity of vision. But when he contemplates the subject in this 
light, he sees an additional motive for saying, that nolku^ wot 
fwide in vain ; for in vain would be this power of viskmif it tanght 
man nothing. 

As the Christian system of faith has made a revolution in the* 
ology, so also has it made a revolution in the state of learning. 
That which is now called learning was not learning originally. 
Learning does not consist, as the schoob now make it consist, m 
the knowledge of languages, but in the knowledge of things to 
which language gives names. 

The 6reel» were a learned people, but learning with them did 
not consist in speaking Greek, anv more than in a Soman's speak- 
ing Latin, or a Frenchman's speaking French, or an Engfirifaman'e 
speaking English. From what we know of the Greeks, it does 
not appear that they knew or studied any language but their own^ 
and this was one cause of their becoming so learned ; it afford- 
ed them more time to o;p^\y themselves to better stupes. The 
schools of the Greeks were schoob of science and {^ilosophy^ 
and not of languages ; and it is in the knowledge of the things 
that science and philosophy teach, that learning consists. 

Almost all the scientmo learning that now exists, came to us 
from the Greeks, or the people who spoke the Greek language.— 
It, therefore, became necessary for the people of other nationBy 
who spoke a different language, that some among them should 
learn the Greek language, in order that the learning the Greeks 
had, might be made known in those nations, by translating the 
GrcNsk books of science and philosophy into the mother tongue of 
onphojicin. 

TbQ Mildly therefore <^ the Greek huiguage (and in the same 
BMDMr-fiK the L^tm) was no other than the dradgery business 
of^Jblgiust; and the language thus obtamed^ was no other dMsi 
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the means, as it were the tools, employed to obtain the leaminff 
the Greeks had. It made no part of the learning itself ; ana 
was so distinct froi* it, as to make it exceeding]^ probable that 
the persons who had istudicd Greek suffiqiently to translate' those 
work^ such, for instfmce, as Euclid's Elements, did not under- 
stand any of the leaning the works contained. 

As there is now nothi^ new to be learned from the dead lan- 
guages, all ;the useful books- being already translated, tho lan- 
guases -we fiecome useless, and the time expended in teaching 
and learning them is wasted. So far as the study of languages 
may ccmtribute to the progress and communication of knowledge, 
(for it has nothing to do with the crtcAvon of knowledge,) it ia 
only in the living languages that new knowledge is to be found ; 
and certain it is, that, in general, a youth will learn more of a 
living language in one year, than of a dead language in seven ; 
and It is but seldom that the teacher knows much of it himsel£ 
The difficutty of learning the dead languages does not arise from 
any superior abstruseness in the languages themselves, but in 
their 5etivg dead, and the pronunciation entirely lost. It would 
he the same thing with any other language when it becomes 
dead. The best Greek linguist that now exists, does not under- 
stand Greek so well as a Grecian ploughman did, or a Grecian 
milkmaid ; and the same for the Latin, compared with a plough- 
man or milkmaid of the Romans : It would therefore be advan- 
tageous to the state of learning to abolish the study of the dead 
languages, and to make learning consist, as it originally did, in 
scientific knowledge. 

The apology that is sometimes made for continuing to teach the 
dead languages is, that they are taught at a time, when a child is 
not capdble of exerting any other mental faculty than that of 
memory ; but that is aJtogether erroneous. The human mind 
has a natural disposition to scientific knowledge, and to the things 
connected with it. The first and favorite amusement of a child, 
«ven before it begins to play, is that of imitating the works of 
man. It builds houses with cards or sticks ; it navigates the 
little ocean of a bowl of water with a paper boat, or aams the 
stream of a gutter, and contrives something which it calls a mill ; 
and it interests itself in the fate of its wonus with a care that re- 
i|embles affection. It afterwards goes to school, where its genius 
is killed by the barren study of a dead language, and the philoso- 
l^er ii lost in the linguist. 

But the ^K>logy that is now made for continuing to teach the 
dead languages, could not be the cause, at first, of cutting down 
leaminff to the narrow and humble sphere of Unguifllry ; tte 
cause, Uierefore, must be sought for elsewhere. In all reseiiMlK 
es of this kind, the best evidence that can be produced, is the fa" 
temal evidence the Aing carries with itself, and the evidence of 
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circumstances that unites with it ; both of which^ in this case, 
are not difficult to be discovered. 

Putting then aside, as a matter of distinct consideration, the 
outrage offered to the mpral justice of God, by supposing him to. 
make the innocent suffer for the guilty, lind also the loose moral- 
ity and low contrivance of supposing him to change himself into 
the i^ape of a raian, in order to make an excuse to himself for not 
executing his supposed sentence upon Adam ; puttins, I say^ 
those thmgs aside, as matter of distinct consideration, it is cer- 
tain that what is called the Christian system of iaith, ulcludine 
in it the whioudcal account of the creation — the strange story of 
Eve — ^the snake and the Apple — the ambiguous idea of a man- 
god — the corporeal idea of the death of a god — ^the mythologi- 
cal idea of a family of gods, and the Christian system of arithme- 
tic, that three are one, and one is three, are all irreconcilable, not 
only to the divine gifl of reason, that God hath given to Man, 
but to the knowledge that man gains of the power and wisdom of 
€^od, by the aid of the sciences, and by studying the structure of 
the universe that God has made. 

The setters^p, therefore, and the advocates of the'Ghristiaii 
system of faith, coukt'not but foresee that the continually progres- 
sive knowledge that man would gain, by the aid of science, of 
the power and wisdom of God, manifested in the structure of the 
universe, and in all the works of Creation, would militate against, 
and call into question, the truth, of their system of faith ; and 
therefore it became necessary to their purpose to cut leaminff 
down to a size less dangerous to their project, and this they eih 
fected by restricting the idea of learning to the dead, study of 
dead languages. & 

They not only rejected the stud^ of science out of tho^Iiris- 
tian schools, but they persecuted it ; and it is only within about 
the last two centuries that the study has been revived. So late 
as 1610, Galileo, a Florentine, discovered and introiduced the 
use of telescopes, and by applying them to observe the motions 
and appearance of the heavenly bodies, afforded additional means 
for ascertaining the true structure of the universe. Instead of 
being esteemed for those discoveries, he was sentenced to re- 
nounce them, or the opinions resulting from them, as a damnable 
heresy. And prior to that time Yigilius was condemned to be 
burned for asserting the antipodes, or in other words, that the 
earth was a globe, and habitable in eveiy part where there was 
land ; yet the truth, of this is now too well known even to be 
told. 

If the belief of enxmi not moraUy bad did no mischief, it would 
make no part of the moral duty of man to oppose and remove 
them. There was no moral ill in believing the earth was flat like 
a trencher, any more than there was moral virtue in believing it 
was round like a gbbe ; neither was there any moral ill in be- 
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lievine that the Creator made no other world than this, any more 
than &ere was moral virtue in believing that he made millions, 
and that the infinity of space is filled with worlds. But when a 
system of religion is made to gr6w out of a supposed system of 
creation that is not true, and to unite itself therewith in a manner 
almost inseparable therefrom, the case assumes an entirely difier- 
ent ground. It is then that errors, not morally bad, become 
firaught with the same mischiefs as if they were. It is then that 
the truth, though otherwise indifferent itself, becomes an essen- 
tial, by becoming the criterion, that either confirms by corres- 
ponding evidence, or denies by contradictory evidence, the real- 
ity of the religion itself. In this view of the case, it is the moral 
duty of man to obtain every possible evidence that the structure 
of the heavens, or any other part of creation affords, with respect 
to systems of religion. But this, the supporters or partizans of 
the Christian system, as if dreading the result, incessantly oppo- 
sed, and not only rejected the sciences, but persecuted die pro- 
fessors. Had Newton or Descartes lived three or four hundred 
jears ago, and pursued their studies as they did, it is most proba- 
ble they would not have lived to finish them ; and had Franklin 
drawn lightning from the clouds at the same time, it would have 
been at the hazard of expiring for it in flames. 

Latter times have laid all the blame upon the Goths and Van- 
dals ; but, however unwilling the partizans of the Christian sys- 
tem may be to believe or to acknowledge it, it is nevertheless true, 
that the age of ignorance commenced with the Christian system. 
There was inore knowledge in the world before that period, than 
for many centuries afterwards ; and as to religious knowledge, the 
Chriltian system, as already said, was only another species of my- 
thology ; and the mythology to which it succeeded, was a corrup- 
tion of an ancient system of theism.* 

* It 1^ impoMiUe for us now to know at what time the heathen m^tbologybe^^ ; 
hot h ifl certain, from the internal evidence that it carries, that it did not oegin in 
the aaiAe itate or condition in which it ended. All the ^[ods of that mytholo^» 
except Sotom, wore of modem invention. The supposed reKn 9f SaUim was prior 
to that which is called the heathen nwiholo^, and w^s so rar a species of theism, 
that it admitted the belief of only one God. Saturn is supposed to have abdicated 
the Bovemment in favour of his three sons and one daughter, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, 
and Juno ; after this, thousands of other gods and demi-gods were imaginarily created, 
and the cakmdar of gods incfcased as fast as the calendar of saints, and the calendars 
x^conrts have increased since. 

All the corruptions that have taken place, in theology and in religion, have been 
produced by admittirtc of what man calls repealed reUgum. The Mythokigists pre- 
tended to more reveakjd religion Uian the Christians do. They had their oracle s and 
thehr prie^ who were supposed to receive and deliver the word of God vabiiUy, on 
almost all occasions. , , 

Since thai all corruptions drawn fimm Molock to modem predestinananiiiD, and 
tile homan sacrifices ot the heathens to the Cliristian sacrifice of the Oreator, have 
been produced by admitting of what is tolled revealed religion, the most eflectnal 
means to prevent all such evila and impositions is, not to adroit of any other revelation 
than that which is manifested in tlie l)ook of creation, and to contemplate tlie creation 
as the only true and real work of God that ever did, or ever will exist 5 and that every 
thing else, called the word of God, is fable and imposition. 

5» 
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It is owing to .this long interregnum of science, and to no oUur 
cawe, that we have now to look through a vast chasm of many 
hundred years to the respectable characters we call the ancients. 
Had the progression of knowledge gone on proportionably with 
the stock that before existed, that chasm would have been filled 
up with characters rising superior in knowledge to each other ; 
and those ancients we now no much admire, would have appeared 
respectably in the back ground of the scene. But the Christiaa 
system laid all waste ; and if we take our stand about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, we look back through that long 
chasm, to th^ times of the ancients, as over a vast sandy desart, 
in which not a shrub appears to intercept the vision to the fertile 
hills beyond. 

It is an inconsistency scarcely possible to be credited, that any 
thin£ should exist, under the name of a religion, that held it to be 
irreli^ioua to study and contemplate the structure of the universe 
that God had made. But the fact is too well established to be 
denied. The event that served more than any other to break the 
first .link in this long chain of despotic ignorance, is that known 
by the name of the Reformation by Luther. From that time, 
though it does not appear to have made any part of the intention 
of Luther, or of those who are called reformers, the sciences be- 
gan to revive, and Uberality, their natural associate, began to 
appear. This was the only public good the reformation did * 
for,' with respect to religious gpod, it might as well not have taken 
place. The mythology still conmiued the same ; and a multipli- 
city of National Popes grew out of the downfal of the Pope of 
Christen dom. 

Having thus shown firom the internal evidence of thingp, the 
cause that produced a change in the state of learning, and the 
motive for substituting the study of the dead languages in the 
place of the sciences, I proceed, in addition to the several obser- 
vations already made in the former part of this work, to compare 
or rather to confront the evidence that the structure of the uni- 
verse affords, with the Christian system of religion ; but, as I 
cannot begin this part better than by referring to the ideas that oc- 
curred to me at an early part of life, and which I doubt not have 
occurred 'in some degree to almost every other person at one 
time or other, I shall state what those ideajl were, and add thereto 
such other matter as shall arise out of the subject, giving to the 
whole, by way of preface, a short introduction. 

My &ther being of the Quaker profession, it was my^ood for- 
tune to have an exceeding good moral education, and a tolerable 
stock of useful learning. ThougULyent to tiie grammar school,* 
I did not learn Latin, not only iKaiise I had no inclination to 
learn languages, but because of ue objection the Quakers have 

* The lame school, Tbetford in Norfolk^ that the present Counaellor Mingay went 
to, and unrler the same master. 
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against the books in which the language is taught. But this did 
not prevent me from being acquainted with the subjjeets of all the 
Latin books used in the school. 

The natural bent of my mind was to sciJhice. I had some turn, 
and I believe some talent tor poetry ; but this I rather repressed 
than encouraged, as leading too mudi into the field of imafmation. 
As soon as I was able, I purchased a pair of globes, and attend- 
ed the philosophical lectures of Bfartin and Ferguson^ and be- 
came afterwards acquainted with Dr. Bevis, of the society, called 
the Royal Society, then living in the Temple, and an exceUenI 
astronomer. 

I had no disposition for what is called politics. It presented to 
m y mind no oUier idea than is. contained in the word Jockeyship. 
When, therefore, I turned my thoughts towards matters of gov- 
ernment, I had to form a system for myself, that accorded with the 
moral and philosophic principles in which I had been educated. 
I saw, or at least I thought I saw, a vast scene opening itself to 
the world in the afiairs of America ; and it appeared to me, thai 
Unless the Americans changed the |>lan they were then pursuing, 
with respect to the government of England, and declare themselves 
independent, they would not only involve themselves in a multi- 
plicity of new difficulties, but shut out the prospect that was then 
offering itself to mankind through their means. It was from these 
motives that I published the work known by the name of '' Com" 
mon Senae,'^^ which is the first wqork I ever did publish ; and so far 
as I can judge of myself, I betieve I should never have been 
known in the world as an author, on any subject whatever, had it 
not bean for the affairs of America. I wrote ^^ Common Setue^^ 
the \a0ir end of the year 1775, and published it the first of January, 
1776. Independence was declared the fourth of July following. 

Any person, who has made observations on the state and pro- 
gress of the human mind, by observing his own, cannot but have 
pbserved, that there are two distinct classes of what are;called 
Thoughts ; those that we produce in ourselves by reflection and 
the act of thinking, and those that bolt into the mind of their own 
accord. I have always made it a rule to treat those voluntary 
visitors with civility, taking care to examine, as well as I was able, 
if they were worth entertaining ; and it is from them I have ac- 
quired almost all the knowledge that I have. As to the learning 
that any person gains from school education, it serves only, like 
a small capital, to put him in the way of beginning learning for 
himself dftrwards. Every person of learning is &ially his own 
teacher, the reason of whi^ is, that principles, being of a distinct 
quality to circumstances, caMJjj^be impressed upon the memory ; 
their place of mental reuMoMP is the understanding, ted tb^y 
are never so lasting as when they begin by conception. Thus 
much for the introductory part. 

From the time I was capable of c<mceiving an idea, and acting 
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upon it by reflection. I either -iouutec the trnth of ihe ChMMn 
system, or thought it to be a «nu:;r^ oifti. . j ^arcehr fail^wS 
it was : but I weU ^^^J^^^^'. ^^'^n aJboiif seven or ^igfic ^cawrf 

ion of mine, who n a 
^oject of whmx k oM 
Aiter the sermoiiva^ 
ocD^ down the ^ 
re Tolled al the le- 

^K,x^^ - . --, — - mjseff that k wm 

making God Almightj act liite n pa^sior.-ue man that UMM 
son, when he could not rcvjn^rP hmb=elt" anr other war ; and « 
I wiis sure a man would be hajageu tnat did such a thiiur I toM 
not see tor what purpose thej preached su^h sertnons. Thfewii " 
not one of those kind ot th-:u^hts that had anr thing ip ^ nf 
childish levitv ; it was to me a senoiis reflectioa/arisini fr 
idea I had, that God was t.30 ^'xd to do such an acti«Hn, aa 
too almighty to be under any necessity of doing it. I ^ela 
the same manner at this moment ; and I moreorer beiicTe thtf 
any svstem of religion, that has any thing in it th^ aliocka As 
mind of a child, cannot be a true system. 

It seems as it" parents of the Christian protession were aaham* 
ed to tell their children any thing about the principles of their xe* 
ligion. They sometimes instruct them m morals, and talk to theiO 
of the goodneaa of what they call Providence ; for the Christiail 
mythology has five deities— there w God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghoet, the God Providence, and the Goddeas 



language ui lue siory; cauuui w^- *'^— ^j « j'«»^*« tu a cnna ; and 
to teU him that it was done to make mankind happier and better 
is making the story still worse, as if mankind could be improved 
by the example of murder ; and to tell him that all this is a mja- 
tery, is only making an excuse for the incredibility of it. 

How different is this to the pure and simple profession of De- 
ism ! The true Deist has but one Deity ; and his religion con- 
sists in contemplating the power, wisdom, and benignity of the 
Deity in his works, and in endeavoring to imitate him in erery 
thing moral, scientifical, and mechanical. 

l%e religion that approaches the nearest of all others to true 
Deism in the moral and benign part thereof, is that professed by 
the Quakers ; but they have contracted themselves too much, by 
leaving the works of God out of their system. Though I rever- 
ence their philanthropy, I cannot help smiling at the conceit, that 
if the taste of a Quaker could have been consulted at the crea- 
tion, what a silent and drab-colouted creation it would have been ! 
Not a flower would have blossomed its gaities, nor a bird been 
permitted to sing. 

Quitting these reflections, I proceed to other matters. After I 
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had made myself master of Jhe use of the globes, and of the or- 
rery ^"^ and conceived an idea of the infinity of space, and the 
eternal divisibility of matter, and obtained, at least, a general 
knowledge of what is called natural philosophy, I began to com* 
[pare, or, as I have b6ibre said, to confront the eternal evidence 
those things afford with the Christiail^ystem of faith. 

Though it is not a direct article of the Christian system, that 
this world that wie inhabit, is the whole of the habitable creation, 
yet it is so worked up therewith, from what m called the Mosaic- .# 
account of the Creation, the story of Eve and the apple, and the 
counterpart of that story, the death of the son of God, that to 
believe otherwise, that is, to beUeve that God created a plurality 
of wbrlds, at least as numerous as what we call stars, renders 
the Christian system of faith at once little and'ridiculous, and 
scatters it in the mind like feathers in the air. The two beliefs ^ 
cannotlie held together in the same mind ; and he who thinks 
that he believes both, has thought but little of either. 

Though the belief of a plurality of worlds was familiar to the 
ancients, it ii^ cmly within the last three centuries that the extent 
and dimensions of tiiis globe that we inhabit have been ascer^ 
tained. Several vessels following the tract of the ocean, have 
sailed entirely round the world, as a man may march in a circle, 
and come round by the contrary side of the circle tp the spot he *- 
set out from. The circular dimensions of our woin, in the wid- 
est part, as a man would measure the widest roimd of an apple 
or a ball, is only twenty^ive thousand and twenty English miles, 
reckoning sixty-nine nules and an half to an equatorial degree, 
and may be saUed round in the space of about three years.f 

A world of this extent may, at first thought, appear to m to be 
great ; but if we compare it with the immensity of space in which 
it is suspended, Uke a bubble or balloon in the air, it is infinitely 
less, in proportion, than the smallest grain of sand is to the ^ze 
of the world, or the finest particle of dew to the whole ocean, 
and is therefore but small ; and as will be hereafter shown, is cm- 
ly one of a system of worlds, of which the universal creatioO is 
C(»nposed. 

It is not difiSicult to gain some faint idea of the immensity of 

* As this book may fall into the hands of persons who do not know what an omn 
isy it is for their information I add this note, as the name gives no idea of the mes w 
the diing. The orrery has its name from the person who inreoled it. It is a ma- 
chinery of clock-work, representing the universe in miniature, iM in which the revo- 
hition of the earth roimd itself and round the sun, the revolution of the moon round 
the earth, the revolution of the planets round the sun, their relative distances from the 
son, as the centre of the whole system, their relative distances from each other, and 
dwur difierent magnitades^^are represented wt/key really exist in what we caB tho 



f Allowing a ship to sail, on an anrerage, three miles m an hoar, she would sail en- 
tirely round the world in less than one year, if she could sail in a direct cirda; hot 
she u obliged to follow the couTBe of tiie ooe«n. 
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space in wliichthis and all the other worids are saspewkdmd, if we 
jfbliow a progressioQ ot" ideas. When we think of the size or di- 
mensions of a room, our ideas limit themseWes to the waBs and 
there they stop ; but when our eye, or our imagination dazto into 
space, that is, when it Iwks upward into what we call the open 
air, we cannot conceive any walls or boondaries it can hare - m^ 
if for the sake of resting i.ur ideas, we suppose a boundary the 
question immediately renews itself, and asks, what is beyoi^'that 
boundary? and, in the same manner, what is bejond'tke next 
boundary ? and so on. till the fatigued imagination r^ums and 
says, there is m? end. Certamly. then, the Creator was not pent 
for room, when he made this world na larger than it is ; andwe 
Yigye to seek tlya reascn m something else. ' I 

If we take akirrey c f our own world, or rather of this, of which 
the Creator has given us the use, as our portion in the inunenae 
system of Creation, we find every part of it, the earth, th«>waters 
and the air that surrounds it, filled, and as it were, crowded with 
life, down firom the largest animals that we know oito the smallest 
insects the naked eye can behold, and from thence to others still 
smaller, and totally invisible without the assistance of the micro- 
ficope. Every tree, ever>- plant, every leaf, serves not only as an 
habitation, but as a world to some numerous race, till animal ex- 
istence becomes so exceedingly refined, that the efflmia of a blade 
of srass wodd be food for thousands. 




eacu utuvi. 

Having now arrived at this pomt, if we carry our ideas only 
one thought farther, we shall see, perhaps, the true reason, at 
least a very good reason, for our happiness : why the Creator, 
instead of muring one immense world, extending over an immense 
quantity of space, has preferred dividing that quantity of matter 
into several distinct and separate worlds, which we call planets, 
of which our earth is one. But before I explain my ideas upon 
this subject, it is necessary (not for the sake of those that already 
know, but for those who do not) to show what the system of the 
universe is. 

That part of the universe that is called the solar system (mean- 
ing the system of worlds to which our earth belongs, and of which 
Sol, or in English language, the Sun, is the centre) consists, be- 
sides the Sun, of six distinct orbs, or planets, or worlds, besides 
the secondary bodies, called the satelhtes or moons, of ixiiich our 
earth has one that attends her in her annual revolution round th^ 
sun, in like manner as the other satellites or moons attend th^ 

j^ets or worlds to which they severally belong, as may be 

by the assistance of the telescope. 
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Sun is the centre, round which those suMvorlds or planets 
I at different distances tlieretrom, and m circles conccn- 



The 
revolve 

trate to each other. Each world keeps constantlj in nearly the 
same track round the Sun, and continues, at the same time, turn- 
ing round itself, in nearly an upright position, as a top turns 
round itself when it is spinning on the ground, and leans a little 
sideways. * 4 

It is this leaning of ihe earth (23 1-2 degrees) that occasions 
sununer and winter, and the different length of days and nigh|||f'' 
If the earth turned round itself in a position perpendicular to thor 
plane or level of the circle it moves in around the Sun, as a top 
turns round when it stswds erect on the ground, the days and 
nights would be always of the same length, twi^^'® hours day and 
twelve hours night, and the seasons would be miformly the same 
throughout the year. *i' 

£TeTy time that a planet (our earth for example) turns round 
itself^ it makes what we call day and night ;t and every time it 
goes entirely round the Sun, it makes what we call a year, con- 
Bequently our world turns three hundred and sixty-five times round 
itself, in going once round the sun.* 

The n^unes that the ancients gave to those six worlds, and 

Xphich are still called by the same names, are Mercury, Yenus^this 

'^nrorld that we call ours, Mars, Jupiter, and Saluni. They ap- 

y>ear larger to the eye than the stars, being manj millions miles 

3Kiearer to otlr earth than any of the stars are. The planet Yenus 

'l^j that which is called the evening star, and iiometimes the mora- 

^Kng star, as she happens to set af\er, or rise before the Sun, 

^^■diich, in either case, is never more than three hours. 

The Sun, as before said, being the centre, the planet, or world,. ^ 

Learest the Sun, is Mercury ; his distance from the Sun is thir- 

:y-fbur million miles, and he moves round in a circle always at 

lat distance firom the Sun, as a top may be supposed to spin 

ound in the track in which a horse goes in a mill. The second 

orld is Yenus, she is fifly-seven million miles distant from the 

lun, and consequently moves round in a circle much greater than 

of Mercury. The third world is that we inhabit, and which 

eighty-eight million miles distant firom the Sun, and conse- 

[uently moves round in a circle greater than that of Yenus. — 

~ le fourth world is Mars; he is distant firom the Sun one hundred 

thirty-four million miles, and consequently moves round in a 

circle greater than that of our earth. The Mh is Jupiter; he is 

"itant firom the Sun five hundred and fifiy-seven million mileSi 

id consequentlv moves round in a circle greater than that of 

lars. The sixth world is Saturn, he is distant fix)m the Sun seven 

lundred and nxty-three million miles, and consequently moves 

*Tliote who goppoflod that the Sun went roimd the earth every 24 hours made the 
flBe mistake in idea diat a 000k would do in hct, that should make the fire go round 
"^aie meat, iilstead of the meat turning round itself towards the fire. 
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round in a eircl^^at surrounds the circles^ or orbits, of all the 
other worlds or ^^^ts. 

The space, therefore, in the air, or in the immensity of space, 
that our solar system takes up for the several worlds to perform 
their revolutions in round the Sun, is of the extent in a straight 
line of the whole diameter of the orbit or circle, in which Saturn 
moves round the Sun, which being double kis distance from the 
Sun, is fifteen hundred and twenty-six million miles ; and its cir- 
cular extent is nearly five thousand million ; and its globical con- 
tent is almost three thousand five hundred million times three 
thousand five hundred million square miles.* 

But this, immense as it is, is only one system of worlds. Beyond 
this, at a vast distance into space, far beyond all power of calcula- 
tion, are the stara^ called the fixed stars. They are called fixed^ 
^because they have no revolutionary motion, as the six worlds or 
planets have that I have been describing. Those fixed stars con- 
tinue always at the same distance from each other, and always in. 
the same place, as the sun does in the centre of our system. Tlie 
probability, therefore, is, that each of those fixed stars is also a 
sun, round which another system of worlds or planets, though too 
remote for us to discover, performs its revolutions, as our system 
of worlds does round our central sun. 

By this easy progression of ideas, the inmiensity of space will 
appear to us td^e filled with systems of worlds ; and that no part 
of space lies at waste, any wove than any part of the globe or earth 
and water is left unoccupied. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey, in a familiar and easy n^an- 
ner, some idea of the structure of the universe, I return to explain 
what I before alluded to, namely, the great benefits arising to man 
in consequence of the Creator having made a. plurality of worlds, 
such as our system is, consisting of a central sun and six worlds, 
besides satellites, in preference to that of creating one world only 
of a vast extent. 

It is an idea I have never lost sight of, that all our knowledge 
of Science is derived from the revolutions (exhibited to our eye, 
and from thence to our understanding) which those several planets 

* If it should be asked, how can man know these things 1 I have one plain answer 
to give, which is, that man knows how to calculate an eclipse, and also how to cako- 
late to a minute of time when the planet Venus, in making tier revolutions round thA 
Sun, will come in a straight line between ovir earth and me Sun, and will appear to 
OS about the siae of a lai^e pea passing across the face of the Sun. This happeu 
but twice in about an hundred years, at the distance of about ei^t years from each 
other, and has happened twice m our time, both of which were foreknown by calcula- 
tion. It can also be known when diey will happen again for a thousand years to 
come, or to any odr jr portion of time. As, therefore, man could not be able to do 
these things if he did not understand the solar system, and the manner in which die 
revolutions of the several planets or worlds are performed, the fact of calculating an 
eclipse, or a transit ofVenus, is a^Pfoof in point that the knowledge exists ; anchas to 
a few thousand, or even a few million mika, more or less, it makeo scarcely any 
"ible di&renoe in sodi immense distances. 
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€r worlds, of which our system is composed, m^e in their circuit 
round the sun. » W 

Had then the quantity of matter which these six worlds contain 
been blended into one sohtary globe, the consequence to us would 
have been, that either no revolutionary motion would been exist- 
ed, or not a sufficiency of it to give us the idea and the knowledge 
of science we now4iava ; and it is from the sciences that all the 
mechanical arts that contributes so much to our earthly felicity 
<md comfort, are derived 

As, therefore, the Creator made nothing in vain, so also muiMt 
be believed that he organized the structure of the universe in the 
most advantageous manner for the benefit of man ; and as we see, 
and from experience feel, the benefits we derive from the struc- 
ture of the universe, formed as it is, which benefits we should not 
have had the opportunity of enjoying, if the structure, so far tpi 
jelates to our system, had been a solitary globe — we can discover 
at least one reason why a plurality of worlds hfis been made, and 
that reason calls fi>rth the devotional gratitude of man, as well as 
his admiration. 

But it is not to us, the inhabitants of tms globe, only, th^ the 
benefits arising fi'om a plurality of worlds are limited. The in- 
habitants of each of the worlds of which our. system is composed, 
«njoy the same opportunities of knowledge as we do. They be- 
hold the revolutionary motions of our earth, as we behold theirs. 
All the planets revolve in sight of eadi other ; and, therefi>re, the 
same universal school of science presents itself to all. 

Neither does the knowledge stop here. The system of worlds 
next to us exhibits, in its revolutions, the same principles and 
school of science, to the inhabitants of their system, as our system 
does to us, and in like manner throughout the immensity of space. 

Our ideas, not only of the almightiness of the Creator, but of 
his wisdom and his beneficence, become enlarged in proportion 
as we contemplate the extent and the structure of the universe. 
The solitary idea of a solitary world, rolling or at rest in the im- 
mense ocean of space, gives |dace to the cheerfiil idea of a soci- 
ety of worlds, so happUy contrived as to administer, even by their 
motion, instruction to man. We see our own earth filled with 
abundance ; but we forget to consider how much of that abun- 
dance is owing to the scientific knowledge the vast machinery of 
the universe has unfolded. 

But, in the midst of those reflections, what are we to think of 
the Clu*istian system of faith, that forms itself upon the idea of only 
one world, and that of no greater extent, as is before shown, than 
twenty-five thousand miles ? An extent which a man, walking at 
the rate of three miles an hour, for twelve hours in the day, could 
be keep on in a circular direction, would walk entirely round in 
less than two years. AJas ! wh9.t is this to the mighty ocean of 
space, and the almighty power of the Creator ! 

6 
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From whcnce|^n could arise the solitar3^^Euid strange eonceity 
that the Ahnight^who had millions of worlds equally dependent 
on his protection, should quit the care of all the rest, tnd come to 
die in our world, because, they say one man and one woman had 
eaten an apple ! And, on the other hand, are we to suppose that 
every world in the boundless creation, had an Eve, an apple, a 
serpent and a redeemer ? In this case, the person who is irrevfer- 
ently called the Son of God, and sometime* God himself, would 
have nothing else to do than to travel from world to world, in an 
endless succession of death, with scarcely a momentary interval 
of ^fe. 

It h^ been by rejecting the evidence, that the word or works 
of God in the creation affords to our senses, and the action of our 
reason upon that evidence, that so many wild and whimsical sys- 
terns of tuth, and of religion, have been fabricated and set upu 
There may be many systems of religion, thet so far from being 
morally bad, are in many respects morally good : but there can be 
but ONE that is true ; and that one necessarily must, as it ever 
will, be in all things consistent with the ever existing word of God 
that we behold ip ^s works. But such is the strange construction 
of the Christian system of faith^ that every evidence the Heavens 
afford to man, ei^er directly contradicts it, or renders it absurd. 

It is possibleto believe, and I always feel pleasure in encour- 
aging m^elf to believe it, that there have been men in the world 
who pemuade themselves that, what is called ajMotcayWned, migkt, 
at least under particular circumstances, be productive of some 
good. But the fraud beins once established, could not afterwards 
be explained ; for it is with a pious fraud as with a bad action, it 
begets a calamitous necessity of going on. 

The persons who first preached the Christian system of faith, 
^«^d in some measure combined it with the morality preached by 
•lesus Christ, might persuade themselves that it was better than 
the heathen mythology that then prevailed. From the first 
preachers the fraud went on to the second, and to the third, till 
the idea of its being a pious fraud became lost in the belief of its 
being true ; and that belief became again encouraged by the in- 
terest of those who made a livelihood by preaching it. 

But though such a belief might, by such means, be rendered 
almost general among the laity, it is next to Impossible to acount 
for the continual persecution carried on by the church, for seve- 
ral hundred years, against the sciences, and against the profess- 
ors of sciences, if the church had not some record or traditioii, 
that it was originally no other than a pious fraud, or did not fore- 
see, that it covdd not be maintained against the evidence that tbe 
structure of the universe afforded. 

Having thus shown the irreconcilable inconsistencies between 
the real word of God existing in the universe and that whicb is 
called the icord ^ Gfod. as shewn to us in a printed book that any 
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man might make, F*proceed to speak of the th|ee principal means 
that have been employed in all ages, and periftps in all countries, 
to impose upon mankind. 

Those three means are Mystery, Miracle, and Prophecy. The 
two first are incompatible with true religion, and the third ought 
always to be suspected. 

With respect to mystery every thing we behold id, in one sense, 
a mystery to us. Our own existence is a mystery ; the whole 
vegetable world is a mystery. We cannot account how it is that 
an acorn, when put into the ground, is made to develope itself 
and become.an oak. We know not how it is that the seed we 
sow unfolds and multiplies itself, and returns to us such an abun- 
dant interest for so small a capital. 

The fact, however, as distinct from the operating cause, is not 
a mystery, because we see it ; and we \inow also the 'means we 
are to use, which is no other than putting seed in the ground. 
We know, therefore, as much as is necessary for us to know; and 
that part of the operation that we do not know, and which i£ we 
did we could not perform, the Creator takes upon himself and 
p6rfi>rms it for us. We ai-e, therefore, better off than if we had 
been let into the secret, and left to do it for ourselves. 

But though every created thing is, in this sense, a mystery, the 
word mystery cannot be applied to moral irtdh, any more than ob- 
scurity can be applied to light. The God in whom we believe is a 
God of moral truth, and not a Grod of mystery or obscurity. Mys- 
tery is the antagonist of truth. It is a fog of human invention, tMt 
obscures truth, and represents it in distortion. Truth never en- 
velopes itself in mystery ; and the mystery in which it is at any 
time enveloped is the work of its antagonist, and never of itself. 

Religion, therefore, being the belief of a Grod, and the practice 
of moral truth, cannot have connection with mystery. The belief 
of a God, so far from having any thing of mystery in it, is of all 
belief the most easy, because it arises to us, as is before observed, 
out of necessity. And the practice of moral truth, or, in other 
words, a practical imitation of the moral goodness of God, is no 
other than our acting towards each other as he acts benignly to- 
wards all. We cannot serve God in the manner we serve those 
who cannot do. without such service ; and therefore the only idea 
we can have of serving God, is that of contributing to the happi- 
ness of the living creation that €rod has made. I^is cannot be 
done by retiring ourselves from the society of the world, and spend- 
inga recluse life in selfish devotion. 

The very nature and design of religion, if I may so express it, 
prove, even to demonstration, that it must be free from every thing 
of mystery, and unincumbered with every thing that is mysterious. 
Religion, considered as a duty, is incumbent upon every Uving soul 
alike, and, therefore, must be on a level to the understanding and 
comprehension of all. Man does not learn religion as he learas 
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the secrets and mysteries of a trade. He lekms the theor/ of 
religion by reflection. It arises out of the action of his own mind 
upon the things which he sees, or upon what he majr happen to 
hear or to read, and the practice joins itself thereto. 

When ipen, whether from policy, or pious fraud, mst up aystem 
of religion incompatible with the word or works of God in the cre- 
ation, and not only above, but repugnant to human comprebeii- 
sion, they were under the necessity of inventing or adopting a 
word that should serve as a bar to all questions, inquiries, m 
speculations. The word mystcrij answered this purpose ; and thai 
it has happened that religion, which in itself is without mysterjf 
has been corrupted into a fog of mysteries. 

As mystery answered all general purposes, miracle foUowed M 
an occasional auxiliary. The former served to bewilder the mind ;* 
the latter to puzzle the senses. The one was the lingo, the other 
the ledgerdemain. 

But before going further into this subject, it will be proper to 
inquire what is to be understood by a miracle. 

In the same sense that every thing may be said to be a mysteij) 
80 also may it be said that every thing is a miracle, and that no oiio> 
thing is a greater miracle than another. The elephant, though lar- 
ger, is not a greater miracle than a mite: nor a mountain a greater 
miracle than an atom. To an Almighty power, it is no more diffi- . 
cult to make the one than the other ; and no more difficult to 
make a million of worlds than to make one. Every thing, there- 
flmp, b a miracle in one sense, whilst in the other sense, there is 
no such tiling as a miracle. It is a miracle when compared to our 
power, and to our comprehension ; it is not a miracle compared 
to the power that performs it ; but as. nothing in this descnption 
conveys the idea that is affixed to the word miracle, it is necesMury 
to carry the inquiry further. 

Mankind have conceived to themselves certain laws, by which 
what they call nature is supposed to act ; and that a miracle is 
something contrary to the operation and effect of those laws ; but 
unless we know the whole extent of those la;#s, and of what are 
conmionly called tlie powers of nature, we are not able to judge 
whether any thing that may appear to us wonderful or miraculous, 
be within, or be beyond, or be contrary to her natural power of 
acting. 

The ascension of a man several miles high into the air, would 
have every thing in it that constitutes the idea of a miracle, if it 
were not known that a species of air can be generated several times 
lighter than the common atmospheric air, and yet possess elasticity 
enough to prevent the balloon, in which that light air is enclosed, 
from being compressed into as many times less hulk, by the com- 
mon air that surrounds it. In like manner, extracting flames or 
sparks of fire from the human body, as visible as from a steel struck 
with a flint, and causing iron or steel to move without any visible 
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agent, would also give the idea of a miracle, iTwe were not ac- 
quainted with electricity and magnetism ; so also would many other 
experiments in natural philosophy, to those who are not acquaint- 
ed with the subject. The restoring persons to life, who are to ap- 
pearance dead, as is practised upon drowned persons, would also 
be a miracle, if it were not known that animation is capable of be- 
ins^ suspended without being extinct. 

Besides these, there are performances by slight of hand, and 
by persons acting in concert, that have a miraculous appearance, 
which when known, are thought nothing of And, besides these, 
there are mechanical and optical deceptions. There is now an ex- 
hibition in Paris of ghosts or spectres, which, though it is not im- 
posed upon the spectators, as a fact, has an astonishing appearance. 
As, therefore, we know not the extent to which either nature or 
art can go, there is no criterion to determine what a miracle is ; 
and mankind, in giving credit to appearances, under the idea 
of their being miracles, are subject to be continually imposed 
upon. 

Since then appearances are so capable of deceiving, and things 
not real have a strong resemblance to things that are, nothiqg can 
be more ^consistent than to suppose that the Almighty would 
make use of means, such as are called miracles, that would sub- 
ject the person who performed them to the suspicion of being an 
impostor, and the person who related them to be suspected of ly- 
ing, and the doctrine intended to be supported thereby to be su8|^ 
pected as a fabulous invention. - ^V 

Of all the modes of evidence that ever were invented to obtain 
belief to any system or opinion to which the name of religion 
has been given, that of miracle, however successful the imposition 
may have been, is the most inconsistent. For, in the first place, 
whenever recourse is had to show, for the purpose of procuring 
that belief, (for a miracle, under any idea of the word, is a show) 
it implies a4ameness or weakness in the doctrine that is preach- 
ed. And, in the second place, it is degrading the Almighty into 
the character of a show-man, playing tricks to amuse and make 
the people stare and wonder.' It is also the most equivocal sort of 
evidence that can be set up ; for the belief is not to depend upon 
the thing called a miracle, but upon the credit of the reporter, who 
says that he saw it ; and, therefore, the thing, were it true, would 
have no better chance of being believed than if it were a lie. 

Suppose I were to say, that when I sat down to write this book, 
a hand presented itself in the air, took up the pen and wrote every 
word that is herein written ; would any body believe m% ? certain- 
ly they would not. Would they believe me a whit the more if the 
thing had been a fact ; certainly they would not. Since then a 
real miracle, were it to happea, would be subject to the same fate 
as the falsehood, the inconsistency becomes the greater, of sup- 
posing the Almighty would make nse of means that would not an- 
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swer the purpose for which they were intended, even if they " 
were real. ^ 

If we are to suppose a miracle to be something so entirely out H 
of the course of what is called nature, that she must go out of that 
course to accomplish it, and we see an account given of such mira- 
cle by the person who said he saw it, it raises a question in the 
mind very easily decided, which is, is it more probable that nature 
should go out of her course, or that a man should tell a lie ? We 
have never seen, in our time, nature go out of her course ; hut we 
have good reason to believe that millions of lies have been told in 
the same time ; it is therefore, at lenst millions to one, that the rd* . 
porter of a miracle tells a lie. 

The story of the whale swallowing Jonah, though a whale if 
large enough to do it, borders greatly on the marvellous ; but it 
would have approached nearer to the idea of miracle, if Jonall 
had swallowed the whale. In this, which may serve for all caees 
of miracles, the matter would decide itself, as before etated, namo- 
ly, it is more probable that a man should have swallowed a whale . 
or told a lie. 

Bu^ supposing that Jonah had really swallowed ^he whale, and 

gone with it in Ms belly to Ninevah, and to convince the people 

that it was true, have cast it up in their sight, of the full length and 

size of a whale, would they not have believed him to have been 

* the devil instead of a prophet ? or, if the whale had carried Jonak 

^^ Ninevah, and cast him up in the same public manner, would 

^mey not have believed the whale to have been the devil^ aild 

Jonah one of his * imps ? 

The most extrax>rdinary of all the things called miracles, related 
in the New Testament, is that of the devil flying away with Jeeue 
Christ, and carrying him to the top of a high mountain ; and to the 
top of the highest pinnacle of the temple, and showing him and 
promising to him cul the kingdoms of the world. How happened it 
that he did not discover America ; or is it only with Mn^aom^ that 
his sooty highness has any interest ? 

I have too much respect for the moral character of Ohrist) to 
beUeve^iat he told this whale of a miracle himself; neither is it 
easy to account for what purpose it could have been fabricated,- un- 
less it were to impose upon the connoisseurs of miracles, as is 
sometimes practised upon the connoisseurs of Queen Anne's fiM^- 
things, ana collectors of relics and antiquities; or to render the 
bfeUef of miracles, ridiculous, by outdoing miracles, as Don Quix- 
^ otte outdid chivalry ; or to embarrass the belief of miracles^ by 
' making it doubtful by what power, wliether of Grod or the Devil, 
any thinff •called a miracle was performed. It requires, however^, 
a great deal of faith in the devil to believe this miracle. 
. In every poiiit of view in which those things called miracles can 
be placed and c(xifidered, the reality of them is improbable, and 
their existence unnecessary. They w^uld not, as l3y)fi>re observed^ 
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answer any useful purpose, even if they were true ; for it is more 
cfifficult to obtain belief to a miracle, than to a principle evidently 
£cNral, wkhout any miracle. Moral principle^peaks universally for 
iftselfl Miracle could be but a thing of the moment, and seen but by 
a few ; after this it requires a transfer of faith from God to man, to 
believe a miracle upon man's report. Instead therefore of admit- 
ting the recitals of miracles as evidence of any system of religion 
being true, they ought to be considered as symptoms of its being 
&buK>us. It is necessary to the fuU and upright character of truth, 
that it rejects the crutch ; and it is consistent with the character 
of &ble, to seek the aid that truth rejects. Thus much for mys- 
tery and miracle. 

Ab mystery and miracle took charge of the past and the present, 

prcmhecy took charge of the future^ and rounded the tenses of 

fiiith. it was not sufficient to know what had been done, but what 

k would be done. The supposed prophet was the supposed histori- 

I in of times to eome ; and u he happened, in shooting with a long 

\ bow of a thousand years, to strike within a thousand miles of a 

' mark, the ingenuity of posterity coujd make it point4>lank ; and if 

be happened to be directly wrong, it was only to suppose, as in the 

e«j3e of Jonah and Ninevah, that God had repented himself and 

changed bis mind. What a fool do fabulous systems make of 

man! 

It has been shown, in a former part of this work, that the ori- 
giial meaning of the words prophet and prophesying has been chan- 
ged, and that a prophet, in the sense of the word as now used, is a 
creature of modem invention ; and it is owing to this change in the ■ 
,^tieaning of the words, thajt the flights and metaphors of the Jew- 
ub poets and phrases and expressions now rendered obscure, by 
our not being acquainted with the local circumstances to which 
tiiej applied at the time they were used, have been erected into 
piophecies, and made to bend to explanations, at the will and whim- 
seal conceits of sectaries, expounders and commentators. Every 
thing unintelligible was prophetical, and every thing insignificant 
Was typical. A blunder would have served as a prophecy ; and a 
didhclout for a type. ** 

If by a prophet we are to suppose a man, to whom the Almighty 

communicated some event that would take place in future, either 

there were such men, or there were not. If there were, it is con- 

listent to believe that the event so communicated, woiMd be told 

in terms that could be understood ; and not related in such a loose 

and obscure manner as to be out of the comprehensions of those 

that heard it, and so equivocal as to §t almost any circumstanee 

tha! miffht happen afterwards. It is conceiving veiy irreverently 

of the Almighty to suppose he would deal in this jesting manner 

with mankind ; yet all the things called prophecies in the book 

called the Bible, come under this description » 

Sut it is witl^: prophecy as it is with miracle ; it could not an- 
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swer the purpose even if it were real. Those to whom a projA* 
should be told« could not tell whether the man prophesied or 
or whether it had been revealed to him, or whether he conceift< 
it ; and if- the thing that he prophesied, or intended to prophecji 
should happen, or something like it, among the multitude of thinga 
that are daily happening, nobody could again know whether he 
foreknew it, or guessed at it, or whether it was accidental. A 
prof»het, therefore, is a character useless and unnecessary ; and 
the safe side of the case is, to guard against being imposed upon 
by not giving credit to such relations. 

Upon the whole, mystery, miracle, and prophecy, are appen- 
dages that belong to fabulous and not to true religion. They are 
the means by which so many Lo herea ! and Lo theres ! have beea 
spread about the world, and religion been made into a trade.-~ { 
The success of one impostor gave encouragement to another, and . I 
the quieting salvo of doing some good by keeping up a piousjrandj \ 
protected them from remorse. .* 

Having now extended the subject to a greater length than I first 
intended, I shall bring it to a close by abstracting a summary from 
the whole. 

First — That the idea or belief of a word of God, existing in * 
print, or in writing, or in speech, is inconsistent in itself for rea- 
sons already assigned. These reasons, among many others, are 
the want of an universal language ; the mutability of language ; 
the errors to which translations are subject ; the possibility of to- 
tally suppressing such a word ; the probability of altering it, or of 
fabricating the whole, an<^ imposing it upon the world. 

Secondly — That the Creation we behold is the real and eve^ 
existing word of God, in which we cannot be deceived. It pre^ 
claims nis power, it demonstrates his wisdom, it manifests hia 
goodness and beneficence. 

Thirdly — ^That the moral duty of man consists in imitating the 
moral goodness and beneficence of God manifested in the Creation 
towards all his creatures. That seeing as we daily do the goodness 
of God to all men, it is an example caUing upon adl men to practise 
the sdkne towards each other ; and consequently that every thing 
of persecution and revenge between man and man, and every 
thing of cruelty to animals, is a violation of moral duty. 

I trouble not ibyself about the manner of future existence. I 
content Ayself with believing, ey^ to positive conviction, that 
the power that gave me existence is able to continue it> in any 
form and manner he pleases^ either with or without this body ; and 
it appears more probable tk'me that I shall continue to exist here- 
after, than that I should have had existence, as I now have, be- 
fore that existence began 

It is certain that, in one point, all nations of the earth and all re- 
ligions agree ; aU believe in a God ; the things in which they dw- 
agree, are the redundU^M^nex^ to that belief; and therefore^ 

^ %..-■ ■*• 
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3ver an universal religion should prevail, it will not be believing 
f thing new, but in getting rid of redundancies, and believing .«f 

man believed at first. Adam, if ever there was suchra man, 
18 created a Deist ; but in the mean time, let every man follow, .i^, * 

he has a right to do, the reUgion and worahip he prefers. 
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I HAVE mentioned in the former part of 7^ JSge of Beaton, that 
it had long been my intenti<Hi to publish my thoughts upon reli- ^ 

ffion ; but that I had originallj resenred it to a later period in 1^ 
I intending it to be the last work I should undertake. .The ciroMH 
stances, however, which existed in France in the latter end of 
the year 1793, determined me to delay it no longer. The just 
and humane principles of the revolution, which philosophy had 
first diffused, had been departed from. The idea, always dan- 
gerous to society as it is derogatory to the Almighty, that priests 
could forgive sins, though it seemed to exist no longer^ had blunt* 
ed the feelings of humanity, and callously prepared men for the 
coDunission of, all manifer of crimes. The intolerant spirit of 
church persecutions had transferred itself iiito politics ; ||te t'ribu* 
nal, styled revolutionary, supplied the place of an inquisition; 
and the guillotine and the stake outdid tne fire and fqggot of the 
church. I saw many of my most intimate firiends de^royed ; oth- ii)^ f 
ers daily carried to prison ; and Uiad reason to Mlpve, and had 
also intimations given me, that the same danger was approadiag 
myself. ' 

Under these disadvantages, I began the former part of the JSge 
if Reason; I had, besides, neither jBible nor Testament to rarer ^ **'^' 
to, though I "l^as writing against both ; nor could I procure any ; n 
notwithrtanding which, I have produced a work that no Bible 
believer, though writing at his ease, and with a Ubrary of church 
books about hmi, can refute. Towards the latter end of December ^ 
of that year, a motion was made and carried, to exclude foireigneni 'W^ 
fi'om the Convention. There were but two in it, Anacharsis 
Cloots and mvself ; and I saw, I was particularly pointed at by 
Bourdon de I'Oise, in his speech on thi^ motion. 

Conceiving, after this, that I had but a few days of liberty, 1 1 
eat down and brought the work to a close as spee<£dy as possible ; 
and I had not finished it more thian six hours, in the state it has 
since appeared, before a guard came there about three in the 
morning, with an order signed by the two committees of publie 
safety and surety-general, Ibr putting me in arrestation as a fov- 
eigner, and conveyed me to the prison of the Luxembouig. I 
contrived, in my way there, to call on Joel Barlow, and I put the 
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From what cause it was that the intention was not put in exe- 
cution, I know not, and cannot inform myself; and therefore I 
ascribe it to impossibility, on account of that illness, k 

The Convention, to repair as much as lay in their power the in- 
justice I had sustained, invited me publicly and unanimously to re- 
turn into the Convention, and which I accepted, to show I cenid 
bear an injury without permitting it to injure my principles, or mV 
disposition. It is not because right principles have been violated, 
that they are to be abandoned. 

I have seen, since I have bejBu at liberty, several publications 
written, some in America, and some in England, as answers to the 
former part of " The Age of Reason." If the authors of these 
can amuse themselves by so doing, I shall not interrupt them — - 
Tliey may write against the work, aq| against me^ as much as t||ey 
please ; they do me more service than they intend, and I can ksve 
no objection that they write on. They will find, however, by this 
second part, without its bein^ written as an answer to them, that 
. tiiy must return to their work, and spin their cobweb over again. 
^BmSrei is brushed away by accident. 

^!*hey will now find that 1 have fiimished myself with a Bible 
and Testament ; and I can say also, that I have found them to be 
much worse books than I had conceived. If I have erred in any 
thinff, ia the former part of the Age of Reason, it has been by 
spelling better of some parts of those books than they have de- 
served. 

I observe, that all my opponents resort, more or less, to idiat 
they call Scripture evidence and Bible authorityi to help them 
out. They are so Uttle masters of the subject, tti to confound a 
dispute about autiienticity with a dispute about doctrines ; I will^ 
however, put them richt, that if they should be disposed to write 
any more, they may know how to begin. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
OckbeTf 1795. 
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IT hcui often been said, that any Aing maj be proved from the 
Bible^but before any thing can be admitted as proved by the Bible, 
tke Bible itself must be proved to be true ; fi>r if the Bible be not 
or the truth of it be doubtful, it ceases to have authority, and 

be admitted as proof of any thing, 
has been the practice of all Christian commentators on the Bi- 
ble, and of all Christian priests and preachers, to impose the Bibto 
on the world as a mass of truth, and as the word of Grod ; they have 
disputed and wrangled, and have anathematized each other about 
the supposable meaning of particular parts and passages therein ; 
one has said and insisted that such a passage meant such a thing ; 
another that it meant directly the contraif ; and a third, that it 
meant neither one nor the other, but somethmg different from both; 
and this they call tmderstandif^ the Bible. 

It has happened, that all the answers which I have seen to the 
jR>rmerpartof the Jige of Reason have been written by priests; 
and these pious men, like their predecessors, contend and wrangle, 
and pretend to vnderstand the Bible ; each understands it different- 
ly, but each understands it best ; and they have agreed in nothings 
but in telling their readers that Thomas Paine understands it not. 

Now instead of wasting their time, and heating themselves in 
fractious disputations about doctrinal points drawn from the Bible, * 
these men ought to know, and if they do not, it is- civility to inform 
them, that the first thing to be understood is, whether there is suf- 
ficient authority for believing the Bible to be the word of God, or 
whether there is not. 

There are matters in that book, said to be done by the express 
command of God, that are as shocking to humanity, and to every 
idea we have of moral justice, as any thing done by Robespierre, 
by Carrier, by Joseph le Bon, in France, by the English govern- 
ment in the East-Indies, or by any other assassin in modern times. 
When we r^ad in the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, &c. that 
they (the Israelites) came by stealth upon whole nations of people, 
who, as the history itself shows, had given them no offence ; that 
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belief of the matters contained in the book. But it is quite other- 
wise with respect to the books ascribed to Moses, to Joshua, to 
Samuely &c. those are books of teatmonyy and they testify of 
things naturally incredible ; and therefore the whole of our bo* 
li^f, as to the authenticity of those books, rests, in the first place, 

i|r upon the certainiy that they were written by Moses, Joshua, and 
Samuel ; seconcQy, upon the credit we give to their testimony. 
We may believe the first, that is, we may believe the certainty 
of the authorship, and yet not the testimony ; in the same man- 
ner that we may believe that a certain person gave evidence 
upon a case, and yet not believe the evidence that he gave. 
But ifit should be found, that the books ascribed to Moses, Josh- 
ua, fmd Samuel, were not written to Moses, Joshua, and Sam- 
uel, every part of the authority an^authenticity of those books 
is gone at once ; for there can be no such thing as forged 
or invented testimony ; neither can there be anonymous tes- 
timony, more especially as to things naturally incredible ; 
such as that of talking with God face to face, or that of the sun 
a^ bioon standing still at the commtod of a man. The greatest 
part of the other ancient books are works of genius ; of which 
kind are those ascribed to Homer, to Plato, to Aristotle, to De- 
mosthenes, to Cicero, &c. Here again the author is not an es- 
sential in tiie credit we give to any of those works ; for, as works 
of genius, they would have the same merit they have now, were 
they anonymous. Nobody believes the Trojan story, as related 
by Homer, to be true — for it is the poet Imly that is admired ; 
and the merit of the poet will remain, though the story be fabu- 
lous. But if we disbelieve the matters related by the Bible au- 
thors, (Moses for instance) as we disbelieve the things related 
by Homer, there remains nothing of Moses in our estimation, 
but an impostor. As to the ancient hii^orians fi'om Herodotus 
to Tacitus, we credit them as far as they relate things probable 
and credible, and no further ; for if we do, we must beUeve the 
two miracles which Tacitus rei!ites were performed by Vespa- 
sian, that of curing a /lame man, and a blind man, in just the 
same manner as the same ' things are told of Jesus Christ by his 
historians. We must also believe the miracle cited by Josephus, 
that of the sea of Pamphilia opening to let Alexander and his 
army pass, as is related of the Ked Sea in Bxodus. These mir- 
acles are quite as well authenticated as the Bible miracles, and 
yet' we do not believe them ; consequently the degree of evi- 
dence necessary to establish our belief of things natifrally in- 
credible, whether in the Bible or elsewhere, is far greater than 
that which obtains our belief to natural and probable things ; 
and therefore the advocates for the Bible have no claim to our 

^ belief of the Bible, because that we believe things stated in oth- 
er ancient writings ; since we believe the things stated in these 
writings no further than they are probable and credible, or be- 
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cause tbey are self-evident, like £uclid ; or admire them b^ 
cause they are elegant, like Homer ; or approve them because 
they are sedate, like Plato ; or judicious, like Aristotle. 

Having premised these things, I proceed to examine the Au- 
thenticity of the Bible, and I begin with what are called the five 
books of Moses, Genesis^ ExoduSy Leviticus, J^mherSy and Deu^ 
teronomy. My intention is to show that those books are spuri- 
ous, and that Moses is not the author of them ; and still further^ 
that they were not written in the time of Moses, nor till several 
hundred years afterwards ; that they are no other than an atf 
tempted history of the life of Moses, and of the times in which he 
is said to h^tve lived, and also of the times prior thereto, written 
by some very ignorant and stupid pretenders to authorship, sev- 
eral hundred years after the death of Moses, as men now writer 
histories of things that happened, or are supposed to have hap- 
pened, several hundred or several thousand years ago. 

The evidence that I shall produce in this case is from the^ 
books themselves ! and I will confine myself to this evidence's 
only. — Were I to refer foi^ proof to any of the ancient authoiB^^e 
whom the advocates of the Bible call profane authors, they " 
would controvert that authority, as I controvert theirs ; I will i 
therefore meet them on their own ground^ and oppose them with J 
their own weapon, the Bible. 

In the first place, there is no affirmative evidence that Moses 
is the author of those books ; and that he is the author, is alto* 
gether an unfounded^opinion, got abroad nobody knows ^how. 
The style and manner in which those books are written, give no 
room to believe, or even to suppose, they were written by Moses , 
for it is altogether the style and manner of another person speak-* 
ing of Moses. In Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, (for every 
thing in Genesis is prior to the time of Moses, and not the least 
allusion is made to him therein) the whole, I say, of these books 
is in the third person ; it is always, the Lord said unto MoseSy or 
Moses said unto tlie Lord ; or Moses said unto the people, or the 
peopte said unto Moses ; and this is the style and manner that his- 
torians use, in speaking of the person whose lives and actions 
they are writing. It may be said that a man may speak of him^ 
self in the third person ; and therefore it may be supposed that 
Moses did ; but supposition proves nothing ; and if the advocates 
for the belief that Moses wrote those books himself, have nothing 
better to advance than supposition, they may as well be silent. 

But granting the grammatical right, that Moses might speak of 
himself in the third person, because any man might speak of him- 
self in that manner, it cannot be admitted as a fact in those books, 
that it is Moses who speaks, without rendering Moses truly ridicu- 
lous and absurd: — for example. Numb. chap. xii. ver. 3. " JVbw the 
^nan Moses was vei'y ineeky above all the men xchich were on Ike face 
of the earth.^^ If Moses said this of himself, instead of being the 
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meekest of men, ne was one -of the most vain and arrogant of 
coxcombs ; and the advocates for those books may now take 
which side thej please, for both sides are against theqd ; if Moses 
wms not the author, the books are w^out authority ; and if he 
was the author, the author was without credit, because to boast 
of meekness, is the reverse of meekness, and is a, lie in aenUmetU, 

In Deuteronomy, the style and manner of writing marks more 
evidently than in the former books, that Moses is not the writer. 
Hie manner here used is dramatical ; the writer opens the sub- 
ject by a short introductory discourse, and then introduces Mo- 
ses in the act of speaking, and when he has made Moses finish 
his harangue, he (the writer) resumes his own part, and speaks 
till he brings Moses forward again, and at last closes the scene 
with, an account of the death, fiineral, and character of Moses. 

This interchange of speakers occur four times in this book ; 
ftom the first verse of the first chapter, to the end of the fifth 
verse, it is the writer who speaks ; he then introduces Moses as 
in the act of making his harangue, and this continues to the end 
of the 40th verse of the fourth chapter ; here the writer drops 
Moses, and speaks historically of what was done in consequence 
of what Moses, when Uving, is supposed to have said, and which 
the writer has dramatically rehearsed. 

The writer opens the subject again in the first verse of the fifth 
chapter, though it is only by saying, that Moses called the peo- 
ple of Israel together ; he then introduces Moses as before, and 
continues him, as in the act of speaking, to the end of the 26th 
chapter. He does the same thing at the beginning of the 27th 
chapter ; and continues Moses, as in the act of speaking, to the 
end of the 28th chapter. At the 29th chapter the writer speaks 
again through the whole of the first verse, and the first line of the 
second verse, where he introduces Mos^ for the last time, and 
continues him, as in the act of speaking, to the end of the d3d 
chapter. 

The writer having now finished the rehearsal on the part of 
Moses, comes forward, and speaks through the whole of the last 
chi^ter y he begins by telling the reader, that Moses went up to 
the top of Pisgah ; that he saw from thence the land which (the 
writer says) had been promised to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; 
that he, Moses, died there, in the land of Moab, but that no 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day, that is, unto the 
time in which the writer lived, who wrote the book of Deuterono- 
my. The writer then tells us, that Moses was 1 10 years of age 
when he died — that his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated ; and he concludes by saying, that there arose not a pro- 
phet Mfice in Israel like unto Moses, whom, says this anonymous 
writer, the Lord knew face to face. 

Having thus shown, as &r as grammatical evidence applies, 
duit MosQS was iiot the writer of those books, I will, after makr 
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ThJm account of tbe Danites takina poaseasioQ of Laiih and 
changing it to Dan, is placed in the boci^ of Judges iDBiediatelj 
after the death of Sampscm. The death of Sampaon is aaid to 
have luupp^ied 1 120 years before Christ, and that of Moaea 1451 
be£bre Christ ; and therefore, according to the historical 



ment^ the place was not called Dan till 331 Tears afier the death 
of Mo 



There is a striking confusion between the historical and the 
chronological arrangement in the Book of Judges. The ^ve last 
chapters, as they stand in the book, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, are put 
chronologically before aD the preceding chapters); they are made 
to he 28 years before the 16th chapter, 266 before the loth, 245 
beK>re the 13th, 195 before the 9th, 90 before the 4th, and 15 years 
before the 1st chapter. This shows the uncertain and fidraloua 
state of the Bible. According to the chronological arrangement, 
the taking of Laish, and giving it the name of Dan, is made to be 
20 years after the death of Joshua, who was the successor of Mo- 
aes ; and by the historical order as it stands in the book, it is made 
to be 306 yean afier the death of Joshua, and 331 after that of 
Moses ; but they both exclude Moses from being the writer of 
Genesis, because, according to either of the statements, no such 
place as Dan existed in the time of Moses ; and therefore the writ- 
er of Geneaia muat have been some person who lived after the 
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^^>fvn of Laish had the name of Dan ; and who that person wao, . 
'^^>l>od7 knows ; and consequently thQ book of Genesis is anonj- *' 
^^c^us and without authority. 

I proceed now to state another .point of historical and chrono- 
logical evidence, and to show therefrom, as in the preceding case, 
that Moses is not the author of the book of Genesis. 

In thet^th chapter of Genesis there is given a genealogy of 
the BODS and descendants of Esau, who are called Edomites, and 
also a list by name, of the kings of £dom ; in enumerating of 
which) it is said, ver. 31, ^'.^fui these are the kings that reined in 
EdoMy h^ore tiiere reigned any king over the children of hratV* 

Now, were any dateless writings to be found, in which, speak- 
iBg of any past events, the writer should say, these things happen- 
ea before there was any Congress in America, or before there 
wad any Convention in France, it would be evidence that such 
writing could not have been written before, and could only be ' 
written after there was a Congress in America, or a Convention in 
France, as the case might be ; and consequently that it could not 
be written by any person who died before there was a Congress 
in the one country, or a Convention in the other. 

Nothing is more frequent as well in history as in conversation 
than ici refer to a fact in the room of a date : it is moirt natural so 
to 4o, because a fact fixes itself in the memory better than a date ; 
secondly, because the fact includes the date, and serves to excite 
two ideas at once ; and this manner of speaking by circumstances 
implies as positively that the fa<;t alluded to is past^ as if it was so 
expressed. When a person, speaking upon any matter, says, it 
was before I was married, or before my son was bom, or before 
I went to America, or before I went to France, it is absolutely un- 
derstood, and intended to be understood, that he has been marri- 
ed, that he has had a son, that he has been in America, or been 
in France. Language does not admit of using this mode of ex- 
pression in any other sense ; and whenever such an expression is 
found any where, it can only be understood in the sense in which 
only it could have been used. 

The. passage, therefore, that I have quoted — ^Hhat these are the 
kings that reigned in £dom, before there reigned any king overthe 
children of Israel," could only have been written after the first 
king began to reign over them ; and consequently that the book of 
Crenesis, so far from having been written by Moses, could not have 
been wntten till the time of Saul at least. This is the positive 
sense of the passage ; but the expressi6n, ani^king, implies more 
kings Uian one, at least it implies two, and this will carry it to the 
time of David ; and, if taken in a general sense, it carries itself 
through all the time^ of the Jewish monarchy. 

Hftd we met with this verse in any part of the bible that prrfesi' 
td to have been written after icings began to reign in Israel, it 
would have been impossible not to have seen the application of i; 
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It happens then that this is the case ; the two bood:8 of Chronicles^ 
which gave a history of all the kings of Israel, are profissedhjj as 
well as in fact, written after the Jewish monarchy began ; and this 
verse that I have quoted^ and all the remaining verses of theSGth 
chapter of Genesis, are, word for word, in the first chapter of 
Chronicles, beginning at the 43d verse. 

It was with consistency that the writer of the Chronicles could 
say, as he has said, Ist Chron. chap. i. ver. 43, These arethelnt^ 
thai reigned in Edom, before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel y because he was going to give, and has given, a list ofthe 
kings that had reigned in Israel ; but as it is impossible that the 
^ame expression could have been used before that period, it is as 
certain 'as any thing can be proved from historical language, that 
this part of Genesis is taken from Chronicles, and that Genesis 
is not so old as Chronicles, and probably not so old as the book 
of Homer, or as ^sop's Fables, admitting Homer to have been, 
as the tables of Chronology state, contemporary with David 6r 
Solomon, and ^sop to have lived about the end of the Jewish 
monarchy. 

Take away from Genesis the belief that Moses was the author, 
on which only the strange belief that it is the word of Crod has 
stood, and there remains nothing of Genesis but an anonyinoiui 
book of stories, fables, and traditionary or invented absurdities, or 
of downright lies. The story of Eve and the serpent, and of 
Noah and his ark, drops to a level with the Arabian Tales, with- 
out'the merit of being entertaining ; and the account of men living 
to eight and nine hundred years becomes as fabulous as the im- 
mortaUty of the giants ofthe Mythology. 

Besides, the character of Moses, as stated in the Bible, is the 
most horrid that can be imagined. If those accounts be. true, he 
was the wretch that first began and carried on wars on the score, 
or on the pretence of religion ; and under that mask, or that infatu- 
ation, committed the most unexampled atrocities that are to be 
found in the history of any nation, of which I will state only one 
instance. 

When the Jewish army returned from one of their plundering 
ai^ murdering excursions, the account goes on as follows, Num- 
bers, chap. xxxi. ver. 13. 

<<And Moses, and Eleazer the priest, and all the princes ofthe 
congregation, went forth to meet them without the camp ; emd 
Moses was wrath with the officers ofthe host, with the captains 
over thousands, and captains over hundreds, which came from the 
battle ; and Moses said unto them, JEfove ye saved aU the toomen 
aUvel behold, these caused the children of Israel, through the 
council of Balaam, to commit trespass against the Lord in the 
matter of Peer, and there was a plague among the coneregatioKi 
ofthe Lord. Now, therefore, hiU every male among ^litUe oneBf 
and kUl every VHmwn thai hxth known a man by lying wUhhim} Ind 
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^i ike tdomen children that have not hnovm a man by, lying mlh Attn, 
^ep (dive for yourselves, 

JLmong the detestable villains that in any period of the world 
^ciTe disgraced the name of man, it is impossible to find a greater 
^Han Moses, if this account be true. Here is an order to butcher 
tile boys, to massacre the molhers, and debauch the daughters. 

Let any mother put herself in the situation of those mothers ; 
one child murdered, another destined to violation, and herself in 
the hands of an executioner : let any daughter put herself in the 
^taation of those daughters, destined as a prey to the murderers 
of a mother and a brother, and what mil be their feelings ? It is 
in vain that we attempt to impose upon nature, for nature will have 
her course, and the religion that tortures all her social ties is a 
&l8e religion. * 

After uiis detestable order, follows an account of the plunder 
•t&ken, and the manner of dividing it ; and here it is that the pro- 
faneness of oriestly hypocrisy increases the catalogue of crimes. 
Terse 37, /^«S!m2 the LortPs tribute of the sheep was six hundred 
and three score and fifteen ; and the beeves was thirty and six 
thousand, of which the Lord*s tribtde was three score and twelve ; 
and the asses .were thirty thousand, of which the Lord's tribute 
was three score and one ; and the persons were thirty thousand, 
of which the Lord's tribute was thirty and two." In short, the mat- 
ters contained in this chapter, as well as in many other parts of 
fte Bible, are too hornd for humanity to read, or for decency to 
hear ; for it appeais, from the 35th verse of this chapter, that the 
number of women-children consigned to debauchery by the order 
of Moses was thirty-two thousand. 

People in general know not what wickedness there is in this 
pretended word of God. Brought up in habits of superstition, 
they take it for granted that the fiible is true, and that it is good ; 
they permit themselves not to doubt of it, and they carry the ideas 
they form of the benevolence of the Almighty to the book which 
they have been taught to believe was written by his authority. 
ixood heavens ! it is quite another thing ; it is a book of lies, wick- 
edness, and blasphemy ; for what can be greater blasphemy, than 
to asct^ the wickedness of man to the orders of the Almighty ? 
But to return to my subject, that of showing that Moses is not 
the author of the books ascribed to him, and that the Bible is spu- 
rious. The two instances I have already given would be sufii- 
cient, without any additional evidence, to invalidate the authentici- 
ty of any book that pretended to be four or five hundred years more 
ancient than the matters it speaks of or refers to as facts ; for in 
the x»se of pursuing them unto Dan, and of the kings (hat reigned 
cwr tike children cfhraelj not even the flimsey pretence of prophe- 
sy can be pleaded. The expressions are in the preter tense, and 
it would be downright ideotism to say that a man*could prophesy 
in tiie preter tense. 
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But there are many other passages scattered throughout those 
books that unite in the same point of evidence. It is said in Exo- 
dus, (another of the books ascribed to Moses^ chap. xvi. ver. 34, 
^'And the children of Israel did eat manna wnm they came to a land 
inhabited ; they did eat manna until they came unto the borders of the 
land (f Canaan. 

Whether the children of Israel ate manna or not, or what man- 
na was, or whether it was any thing more than a kind of fungui 
or small mushroom, or other vegetable substance common to that 
part of the country, makes nothing to my argument ; all that I 
mean to show is, that it is not Moses that could write this account^ 
because the account extends itself beyond the Ufe' and time of 
Moses. Moses, according to the Bible, (but it is such a book of 
lies and contradictions there is no knowing which part to believe^ 
olr whether any) dies in the wilderness, and never came upon the 
borders of the land of Canaan ; and consequently it could not be 
he that said what the children of Israel did, or what they ate when 
they came there. This account^ of eating manna, which they tell 
us was written by Moses, extends itself to the time of Joshua, the 
successor of Moses, as appears by the account given in the book 
of Joshua, afler the children of Israel had passed the river Jor- 
dan, and came unto the borders of the land of Canaan. Joshua^ 
chap. V. ver. 12. ^^*Snd the manna ceased on the morrow ^ cfier they 
haa eaten of the old com of the land ; neither had the children ofJi- 
ra£l manna any more, but they did eat of the fruit of the land of Camp- 
an that year?'^ 

But a more remarkable instance than this occurs in Deuterono- 
my ; which, while it shows that Moses could not be the writer of 
that book, shows also the fabulous notions that prevailed at that 
time about giants. In the third chapter of Deuteronomy, among 
the conquests said to be made by Moses, is an account of the tak- 
ing of Og, king of Bashan, ver. 1 1 . "For only Og, king of Ba- 
Bhan, remained of the race of giants ; behold, his bedstead was a 
bedstead of iron ; is it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon? 
nine cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits' the breadth of 
it, afler the cubit of a man." A cubit is 1 foot 9 888-100Qth8 
inches ; the length, therefore, of the bed was 16 feet 4 inches, and 
the breadth 7 feet 4 inches ; thus much for this giant's bed. Now 
for th^ historical part, which though the evidence is not so direct 
and positive, as in the former cases, it is nevertheless very pre- 
sumable and corroborating evidence, and is better than the best e?- 
idence on the contrary side. 

The writer,^by way of proving the existence of this giant, refers 
to his bed, as an andent relic, and says, is it not in Sabbath (or 
Rabbah) of the children of Ammon ? meaning that it is ; for such 
is frequently the Bible method of affirming a thing. But it could 
not be Moses that said this, beca'!9e Moses could know nothing 
about Rabbah, nor of what was in it. Rabbah was not a city be- 
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longing to this giant king, nor was it one of the cities that Moses 
took. The knowledge, therefore, that this bed was at Rabbah, 
and of the particulars of its dimensions, must be referred to the 
time when Kabbah was taken, and this was not till four hundred 
years afler the death of Moses ; for whicl^ see 2 Sam. chap. xii. 
ver. 26. ^^And Joab (David's general) fought against Raboah of 
the chUdren qfJhnmony and took the royal city." 

As I am not undertaking to point out all the contradictions in 
time, place and circumstance, thait abound in the books ascribed to 
Hfoses, and which prove to a demonstration that those books could 
not be writtdli by Moses, nor in the ^ime of Moses ; I proceed to 
the book of Joshua, and to show that Joshua is n^ the author of 
that book, and that it is anonymous and without authority. The 
evidence I shall produce is contained in the book itself; I will not 
go out of the Bible for proof against the supposed authenticity of 
the Bible. False testimonyds always good against itself. 

Joshua, according to the first chapter of Joshua, was the imm^ 
diate successor of Moses ; he was moreover a military man, which 
Moses was not, and he continued as chief of the people of Israel 
^ years ; that is, from the time that Moses died, which, accord- 
ing to the Bible chronology, was 1451 years before Christ, until 
1426 years before Christ, when, according to the same chronology, 
Joshua died. If, therefore, we find in this book, said to have been 
written by Joshua, reference to facts done after the death of Josh- 
ua, it is evidence that Joshua could not be the author ; and also 
that the book could not have been written till after the time of the 
latest fact which it records. As to the character of the book, it 
is horrid ; it is a miUtary history of rapine and murder, as savage 
and brutal as those recorded of his predecessor in villany and hy- 
pocrisy, Moses ; and the blasphemy consists, as m the former 
books, in ascribing thos^ deeds to the orders of the Almighty. 

In the first place, the book of Joshua, as is the case in the pre- 
ceding books, is written in the third person ; it is the historian of 
Joshua that speaks, for it would have been absurd and vain-glori- 
ous that Joshua should say of himself, as is said of him in the last 
verse of the sixth chapter, that '^ his fame was noised throughout 
aU the country, ^^ I now come more immediately to the proof. 

In the 24th chapter, ver. 31, it is s^id, '^ that Israel served the 
Liord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders that over- 
Kved Joshua,^^ Now, in the name of common sense, can it be 
Joshua that relates what people had done after he was dead ? This 
s^^count must not only have been written by some historian that 
lived afler Joshua, but that lived also after the elders that out- 
lived Joshua. 

There are several passages of a general meaning with respect 
to time, scattered throughout the book of Joshua, that carries the 
time in which the book was written to a distance from the time of 
Joshua, but without marking bv exclusion any particular time, as 
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in the passage above quoted. In that passage, the time that in- 
tervened between the death of Joshua and the death of the eMen 
is excluded descriptively and absolutely, and the evidenc<( sub- 
stantiates that the book could not have been written till after tiM 
death of the last. 

But though the passages to which I' allude, and which I am go- 
ing to quote, do not designate any particular time by exclnsnoy 
they imply a time far more distant from the days of Joshua, thasii 
contained between the death of Joshua and the death of the elderii 
Such is the passage, chap. x. ver. 14 ; where, afler living an ac- 
count that the sun stood still upon Gibeon, and the moon in tlM 
valley of Ajalon, at the command of Joshua (a tale only fit toa- 
muse children) the passage says, <^And there was no day likethlt, 
before it, nor ailer it, that the Lord barkened to the voice of a man.' 

This tale of the sun standing still upon Mount Gibeon, and tiie 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, is one of those fables that detects ftaetf 
Such a circumstance could not have happened without being knoiA 
all over the world. One half would have wondered why the sol 
did not rise, and the other why it did not set ; and the tradition df' 
it would be universal, whereas there is not a nation in the w<xU 
that knows any thing about it. But why must the moon stand 
still ? What occasion could there be for moon-light in the day-time^ 
and that too while the sun shined ? As a poetical figure, the wfade 
is well enough ; it is a kin to that in the song of Deborah and Bft- 
ruk, 7!!^ stars in their courses fougM against Sisera ; but it is in* 
ferior to the figurative declaration of Mahomet, to the persons who 
came to expostulate with him on his going on. Wert tkoUy said he, 
to come to me toUh the sun in thy right harwu and the moon in Uiy Idi^ 
it should not alter my career. For Joshua to have exceeded Ma* 
homet, he should have put the sun and moon one in each pockety 
and carried them as Guy Faux carried his dark lanthom, and tak- 
en them out to shine as he might happen to want them. 

The sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly related that 
it is difiicult to class them separately. One step above the sub- 
lime makes the ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes 
the sublime again : the account, however, abstracted fitMn the 
poetical fancy, shows the igiiorance of Joshua, for he should have 
commanded the earth to have stood still. 

The time implied by the expression afler it, that is, after that 
day, being put in comparison with all the time that passed before 
it, must, in order to give any expressive signification to the pas- 
sage, mean 2l great length of time : — for example^ it would have 
been ridiculous to have said so the next day, or the next week, o^ 
the next month, or the next year ; to give, therefore, meaning to 
the passage, comparative with the wonder it relates, and the prior 
time it alludes to, it must mean centuries of years ; less, however, 
than one would be trifling, and less than two lyould be barely ad- 
missible. 
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A distant, but general time, is also expressed in the 8th chap- 
ter ; where^ after giving an account of the taking of the city of 
jy, it is said, ver. 28th, *^ And Joshua burned Ai, and made it an 
heap for ever, a desolation wtio this day ;" and again, ver. 29thy 
"where, speaking of the king of Ai, whom Joshua had hanged, and 
l)uried at the entering of the gate, it is said, ^' And he raised t^ere- 
? on a great heap of stones, which remaineth unto this day," that 
Si is, unto the day or time in which the writer of the book of Joshua 
^ lifed. And again, in the 10th chapter, where, after speaking of 
^ the five kings whom Joshua had lianged on five trees, and then 
^ thrown in a cave, it is said, ''And he laid great stones on the cave's 
' mouth, which remain unto this very day." 
^ In enumerating the several exploits of Joshua, and of the tribes, 
^ ' and of the places which they conquered or attempted, it is said, c 
XV. ver. 63, '< As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the children of Judah could not drive them out 3 but the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day.^^ The 
question upon this passage is, at what time did the Jebusites and 
the children of Judah dwell together at Jerusalem ? As this matter 
occurs again in the first chapter of Jxidges, I shall reserve my ob- 
servations tin I come to that part. 

Having thus shown firom the book of Joshua itself, without any 
auxiliary- evidence whatever, that Joshua is not the author of that 
book, and that it is anonymous, and consequently without author- 
ity. I proceed, as before mentioned, to the book of Judges. 

The book of Judges is anonymous oii the Tacc of it ; and there- 
fore even the pretence is wanting to call it the word of God ; it has 
not so much as a nominal voucher ; it is altogether fatherless. 

This book begins with the same expression as the book of Josh- 
ua. That of Joshua begins, chap. i. ver. 1 , JVbw after the death of 
Moses J Sfc. and this of Judges begins, JVbw ajter tJie death of Josh" 
ua, &c. This, and the similarity of style between the two books, 
indicate that they are the work of the same author ; but who he 
was, is altogether unknown : the only point that the book proves 
is, that the author lived long after the time of Joshua ; for though 
it begins as if it followed immediately afler his death, the second 
chapter is an epitome or abstract of the whole book, which, accord- 
ing to the Bible chronology, extends its history through a space 
of 306 years ; that is, from the death of Joshua, 1426 years before 
Ghrisli to the death of Sampson, 1120 years before Christ, and 
only 25 years before Saul went to seek his father^ s asses, and was 
made king. But there is good reason to believe, that it was not 
written till the time of David at least, and that the book of Joshua 
was not written befbre the same time. 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, after announcing the 
death of Joshua, proceeds to tell what happened between the chil- 
dren of Judah and the native inhabitants of the land of Canaan. 
In this statement, the writer, having abruptly mentioned Jerusalem 
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in the passage above quoted. In that passage, the time that in* 
tervened between the death of Joshua and the death of the eldei^ 
is excluded descriptively and absolutely, and the evidence axA* 
stantiates that the book could not have been written till after tht^J 
death of the last. 

But though the passages to which I' allude, and which I am go* 
ing to quote, do not designate any particular time by excI1lBlal^ 
they imply a time far more distant from the days of Joshua, thanii 
contained between the death of Joshua and the death of the eMerii 
Such is the passage, chap. x. ver. 14 ; where, after living an aC" 
count that the sun stood still upon Gibeon, and the moon in tl0 
valley of Ajalon, at the command of Joshua (a tale only fit to •- 
muse children) the passage says, ^'And there was no day likethil 
before it, nor after it, that the Lord barkened to the voice of a man.'' 

This tale of the sun standing still upon Mount Gibeon, andthi 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, is one of those fables that detects disdC 
Such a circumstance could not have happened without being knoiA 
all over the world. One half would have wondered why the MB 
did not rise, and the other why it did not set ; and the tradition of' 
it would be universal, whereas there is not a nation in the woiU 
that knows any thing about it. But why must the moon stanl 
still ? What occasion could there be for moon-light in the day-time, 
and that too while the sun shined ? As a poetical figure, the whole 
is well enough ; it is a kin to that in the song of Deborah and Bar 
ruk. Hie stars in their courses fougM against Sisera ; but it is in- 
ferior to the figurative declaration of Mahomet, to the peraom who 
came to expostulate with him on his going on. Wert tkou^ said he, 
to come to me with the sun in thy righi harwt and the inoofi in thy Idt^ 
it shotdd not alter my career. For Joshua to have exceeded Ma* 
homet, he should have put the sun and moon one in each pocket, 
and carried them as Guy Faux carried his dark lanthom, and tak- 
en them out to shine as he might happen to want them. 

The sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly related that 
it is difticult to class them separately. One step above the sub- 
lime makes the ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes 
the sublime again : the account, however, abstracted fi^m the 
poetical fancy, shows the ignorance of Joshua, for he should have 
conmianded the earth to have stood still. 

The time implied by the expression afler it, that is, after that 
day, being put in comparison with all the time that passed before 
it, must, in order to give any expressive signification to the pas- 
sage, mean a great length of time : — for example^ it would have 
been ridiculous to have said so the next day, or the next week, ot 
the next month, or the next year ; to give, therefore, meaning to 
the passage, comparative with the wonder it relates, and the prior 
time it alludes to, it must mean centuries of years ; less, however, 
than one would be trifiing, and less than two lyould be barely ad- 
missible. 
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In enumerating the several exploits of Joshua, and of the tribes, 

'-' • and of the places which they conquered or attempted, it is said, c 

XT. ver. 63, '' As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 

'* the children of Judah could not drive them out 3 but the Jebusites 

^, dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this dayV The 

4 qnestion upon this passage is, at what time did the Jebusites and 

^ ne children of Judah dwell together at Jerusalem ? As this matter 

^ occurs again in the first chapter of Jxidges, I shall reserve my ob- 

*> nervations till I come to that part. 

'.- Having thus shown from the book of Joshua itself, without any 
*: auxiliary evidence whatever, that Joshua is not the author of that 
' ^ book, and that it is anonymous, and consequently without author- 
'i. itj. I proceed, as before mentioned, to the book of Judges. 
^ The book of Judges is anonymous on the Tacc of it ; and there- 
c fi)re even the pretence is wanting to call it the word of God ; it has 
I lH>t so much as a nominal voucher ; it is altogether fatherless. 
' This book begins with the same expression as the book of Josh- 
ua. That of Joshua begins, chap. i. ver. 1, JVom; after the death of 
MoseSy Sfc, and this of Judges begins, JVbio ajtcr the death of JosH' 
«a, &c. This, and the similarity of style between the two books, 
indicate that they are the work of the same author ; but who he 
was, is altogether unknown : the only point that the book proves 
is, that the author hved long after the time of Joshua ; for though 
it begins as if it followed immediately afler his death, the second 
chapter is an epitome or abstract of the whole book, which, accord- 
ing to the Bible chronology, extends its history through a space 
of 306 years ; that is, from the death of Joshua, 14:26 years before 
Christi to the death of Sampson, 1120 years before Christ, and 
only 25 years before Saul went to seek his father^ t* asses, and was 
made kinor. But there is good reason to believe, that it was nOt 
written till the time of David at leasts and that the book of Joshua 
was not written befbre the same time. 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, after announcing the 
death of Joshua, proceeds to tell what happened between the chil- 
dren of Judah and the native inhabitants of the land of Canaan. 
In this statement, the writer, having abruptly mentioned Jerusalem 
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in the passage above quoted. In that passage, the time that in- 
tervened between the death of Joshua and the death of the elden 
is excluded descriptively and absolutely, and the evidence sub- 
stantiates that the book could not have been written till after tiM • 
death of the last. 

But though the passages to which I' allude, and which I am go- 
ing to quote, do not designate any particular time by exchisn^ 
they imply a time far more distant from the days of Joshua, thaaii m, s 
contained between the death of Joshua and the death of the ddM ied 
Such is the passage, chap. x. ver. 14 ; where, after living anao- k 
count that the sun stood still upon Gibeon, and the moon in tin in 
valley of Ajalon, at the command of Joshua (a tale only fit toa- 
muse children) the passage says, ^^ And there was no day like thit) 
before it, nor after it, that the Lord barkened to the voice of a man." 

This tale of the sun standing still upon Mount Gibeon, andthi 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, is one of those fables that detects daeiC 
Such a circumstance could not have happened without being knoM 
all over the world. One half would have wondered why the Mt 
did not rise, and the other why it did not set ; and the tradition of 
it would be universal, whereas there is not a nation in the woiU 
that knows any thing about it. But why must the moon stanl 
still ? What occasion could there be for moon-light in the day-time, 
and that too while the sun shined ? As a poetical figure, the whole 
is well enough ; it is a kin to that in the song of Deborah and Bar 
ruk, Hie stars in their courses fougld against Sisera ; but it is in- 
ferior to the figurative declaration of Mahomet, to the peraouB whtf 
came to expostulate with him on his going on. Wert tkoUj said he, 
to come to me toith the sun in thy right harwi and the moon in tkji lA 
it should not alter my career. For Joshua to have exceeded Ma- 
homet, he should have put the sun and moon one in each pocket, 
and carried them as Guy Faux carried his dark lanthom, and tak- 
en them out to shine as he might happen to want them. 

The sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly related that ' 
it is difficult to class them separately. One step above the sub- 
lime makes the ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes 
the sublime again : the account, however, abstracted fixnn the 
poetical fancy, shows the ignorance of Joshua, for he should have 
commanded the earth to have stood still. 

The time implied by the expression afler it, that is, after that 
day, being put in comparison with all the time that passed before 
it, must, in order to give any expressive signification to the pas- 
sage, mean a greai length of time : — for example^ it would have 
been ridiculous to have said so the next day, or the next week, ot 
the next month, or the next year ; to give, therefore, meaning to 
the passage, comparative with the wonder it relates, and the prior 
time it alludes to, it must mean centuries of years ; less, however, 
than one would be trifiing, and less than two \Y0tl1d be barely ad- 
missible. 
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A ^Stanly but general time, is also expressed in the 8th chap- 
ter ; wherej after giving an account of the taking of the city of 
Ai, it is said, ver. 28th, " And Joshua burned Ai, and made it an 
heap for ever, a desolation w^ this day ;" and again, ver. 29thy 
irfaere, speaking of the king of Ai, whom Joshua had hanged, and 
Imried at the entering of the gate, it is said, '' And ho raised tt^re- 
on a great heap of stones, which remaineth unto this day," that 
is, unto the day or time in which the writer of the book of Joshua 
]i?ed. And again, in the 10th chapter, where, after speaking of 
the five kings whom Joshua had lianged on five trees, and then 
thrown in a cave, it is said, ''And he laid great stones on the cave's 
mouth, which remain unto this very day." 

In enumerating the several exploits of Joshua, and of the tribes, 
and of the places which they conquered or attempted, it is said, c 
XV. ver. 63,^' As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the children of Judah could not drive them out 3 but the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day,^^ The 
question upon this passage is, at what time did the Jebusites and 
the children of Judah dwell together at Jerusalem ? As this matter 
occurs again in the first chapter of Judges, I shall reserve my ob- 
servations tin I come to that part. 

Having thus shown from the book of Joshua itself, without any 
auxiliary evidence whatever, that Joshua is not the author of that 
iK>ok, and that it is anonymous, and consequently without author- 
ity. I proceed, as before mentioned, to the book of Judges. 

The book of Judges is anonymous oh the Tacc of it ; and there- 
fore even the pretence is wanting to call it the word of God ; it has 
not so much as a nominal voucher ; it is altogether fatherless. 

This book begins with the same expression as the book of Josh- 
ua. That of Joshua begins, chap. i. ver. 1, JVbw after the death of 
MoseSy Sfc, and this of Judges begins, J^ow after the death of Josh' 
uay &c. This, and the similarity of style between the two books, 
indicate that they are the work of the same author ; but who he 
was, is altogether unknown : the only point that the boolv proves 
is, that the author lived long after the time of Joshua ; for though 
it begins as if it followed immediately afler his death, the second 
chapter is an epitome or abstract of the whole book, which, accord- 
ing to the Bible chronology, extends its history through a space 
of 306 years ; that is, from the death of Joshua, lA'-lQ years before 
Christ! to the death of Sampson, 1120 years before Christ, and 
only 25 years before Saul went to seek his father'* s asses, and was 
made Icing. But there is good reason to believe, that it was not 
written till the time of David at least, and that the book of Joshua 
was not written before the same time. 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, afler announcing the 
death of Joshuaji proceeds to tell what happened between the chil- 
dren of Judah and the native inhabitants of the land of Canaan. 
In this statement, the writer, having abruptly mentioned Jerusalem 
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in the passage above quoted. In that passage, the time that in- 
tervened between the death of Joshua and the death of the elders 
is excluded descriptively and absolutely, and the evidence) sub- 
stantiates that the book could not have been written till after the 
death of the last. 

But though the passages to which I' allude, and which I am go- 
ing to quote, do not designate any particular time by exclusion, 
they imply a time far more distant from the days of Joshua, than is 
contained between the death of Joshua and the death of the elders. 
Such is the passage, chap. x. ver. 14 ; where, after living an ac- 
count that the sun stood still upon Gibeon, and themoon in the 
valley of Ajalon, at the command of Joshua (a tale only fit to a- 
muse children) the passage says, <^And there was no day like that, 
before it, nor after it, that the Lord barkened to the voice of a man.** 

This tale of the sun standing still upon Mount Gibeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, is one of those fables that detects its^£ 
Such a circumstance could not have happened without being knowb 
all over the world. One half would have wondered why the sun 
did not rise, and the other why it did not set ; and the tradition of 
it would be universal, whereas there is not a nation in the worid 
that knows any thing about it. But why must the moon stand 
still ? What occasion oould there be for moon-Ught in the day-time^ 
and that too while the sun shined ? As a poetical figure, the whole 
is wen enough ; it is a kin to that in the song of Deborah and Ba- 
rak, Hie stars in their courses fougfU against Sisera ; but it is in- 
ferior to the figurative declaration of Mahomet, to the persons who 
came to expostulate with him on his going on. Wert tkoUj said he, 
to come to me with the sun in thy ri^iiharwi and the moon in thy 2^, 
it should not alter my career. For Joshua to have exceeded Ma- 
homet, he should have put the sun and moon one in each pocket, 
and carried them as Guy Faux carried his dark lanthora, and tak- 
en them out to shine as he might happen to want them. 

The sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly related that 
it is difiicult to class them separately. One step above the sub- 
lime makes the ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes 
the sublime again : the account, however, abstracted fi^om the 
poetical fancy, shows the ignorance of Joshua, for he should have 
commanded the earth to have stood still. 

The time implied by the expression afler it, that is, after that 
day, being put in comparison with all the time that passed before 
it, must, in order to give any expressive signification to the pas- 
sage, mean a great length of time : — for example^ it would have 
been ridiculous to have said so the next day, or the next week, o^ 
the next month, or the next year ; to give, therefore, meaning to 
the passage, comparative with the wonder it relates, and the prior 
time it alludes to, it must mean centuries of years : less, however, 
than one would be trifiing, and less than two vyoiild be barely ad- 
missible. 
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A distant, but general time, is also expressed in the 8th chap- 
ter ; where', after giving an account of the taking of the city of 
Ai, it is said, ver. 28th, '^ And Joshua burned Ai, and made it an 
heap for ever, a desolation wito this day ;" and again, ver. 29th, 
where, speakmg of the king of Ai, whom Joshua had hanged, and 
buried at the entering of the gate, it is said, <' And he raised there- 
on a great heap of stones, which remaineth unto this day," that 
is, unto the day or time in which the writer of the book of Joshua 
lived. And again, in the 10th chapter, where, after speaking of 
the five kings whom Joshua had hanged on five trees, and then 
thrown in a cave, it is said, ''And he laid great stones on the cave's 
mouth, which remain unto this very day." 

In enumerating the several exploits of Joshua, and of the tribes, 
and of the places which they conquered or attempted, it is said, c 
XV. ver. 63, '' As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the children of Judah could not drive them out 3 but the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day,^^ The 
question upon this passage is, at what time did the Jebusites and 
the children of Judah dwell together at Jerusalem ? As this matter 
occurs again in the first chapter of Judges, I shall reserve my ob- 
servations till I come to that part. 

Having thus shown from the book of Joshua itself, without any 
auxiliary evidence whatever, that Joshua is not the author of that 
book, and that it is anonymous, and consequently without author- 
ity. I proceed, as before mentioned, to the book of Judges. 

The book of Judges is anonymous oii the lace of it ; and there- 
fore even the pretence is wanting to call it the word of God ; it has 
not so miich as a nominal voucher ; it is altogether fatherless. 

This book begins with the same expression as the book of Josh- 
ua. That of Joshua begins, chap. i. ver. 1, JVow afler the death (f 
Moses J Sfc, and this of Judges begins, JVbw after the death of Josh- 
ua, &c. This, and the similarity of style between the two books, 
indicate that they are the work of the same author ; but who he 
was, is altogether unknown : the only point that the book proves 
is, that the author lived long afler the time of Joshua ; for though 
it begins as if it followed immediately afler his death, the second 
chapter is an epitome or abstract of the whole book, which, accord- 
ing to the Bible chronology, extends its history through a space 
of 306 years ; that is, from the death of Joshua, 1426 years before 
Chrisfi to the death of Sampson, 1120 years before Christ, and 
only 25 years before Saul went to seek his father^ s asses, and was 
made king. But there is good reason to believe, that it was not 
written till the time of David at least, and that the book of Joshua 
was not written befbre the same time. 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, afler announcing the 
death of Joshua.proceeds to tell what happened between the chil- 
dren of Judah and the native inhabitants of the land of Canaan. 
In this statement, the writer, having abruptly mentioned Jerusalem 
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in the 7th yerae, sftjs immediatelj after, ia the tth vene, faj wqr 
of explanation, ^^Now the children of Judah had ibogiii agsiiait 
Jemsalem, and loim it ;" consequentlf , this book coold not hav« 
been written before Jerusalem had been taken. The reader wiD 
recollect the quotation I hare just before made from the lolh dup- 
ter of Joshua, ver. 63, where it is said, that ifce JibmiUM dwett whA 
tkt chUdren ^ Judah ai Jenualtm at IktM datf; meaning tlie tinaa 
when the book of Joshua was wrkten. 

The evidence I have already produced, to prore thai the books 
I hare hitherto treated of were not written bj the persons to wlKiai 
they are ascribed, nor till many years after their death, if aacli 
persons ever lived, is already so abundant, that I can afibrd to ad- 
mit this passage with less weight than I am entitled to dmir firom 
it. — For the case is, that so far as the Bible can be credited as an 
history, the city of Jerusalem was not taken till the time of David; 
and consequently, that the books of Joshua, and of Judges, weie 
not written till sifter the commencement of the reign of David, 
which was 370 years after the death of Joshua. 

The name of the city, that was afterwards called Jemsaksm, 
was originally Jebus or Jebusi, and was the capital of the Jebn* 
sites. The account of David's taking the city is given in 2 Sans* 
uel, chap. v. ver. 4, &c. ; also in 1 Chron. chap. siv. ver. 4, &c. 
There is no mention in any part of the Bible that it was ever taken 
before, nor any account that ftivours such an opinion. It is not 
said, either in Samuel or in Chronicles, that they viierhf d uirw ft d 
menyWomeHyOndchiidren; i^iAqf fe/t sol aMn/lo^reaifte, as is Mid 
of their other conquests ; and the silence here observed i«»plips 
that it was taken by capitulation, and that the Jebusites, the BMn 
tive inhabitants, continued to live in the place after it was taken^ 
The account, therefore, given in Joshua, that the MnuUa dmU 
with the ekddren cf Jvdah at Jerusalem at this day, corresponds to 
no other time than after the taking the city by David. 

Having now shown that every book in the Bible, from Grenesis 
to Judges, is without authenticity, I come to the book of Ruth, an 
idle, bungling story, foolishly told, nobody knows by whom, about 
a strolling country girl creeping slily to bed to her cousin Boaac. 
Pretty stuff indeed to be called the word of God! It is, however, 
one of the best books in the Bible, for it is free from murder and 
rapine. 

I come next to the two books of Samuel, and to show that those 
books were not written by Samue], nor till a great length of time 
afier the death of Samuel ; and that they are, like all the former 
books, anonymous, and without authority. 

To be convinced that these books have been written much la- 
ter than the time oi Samuel, and consequently not by him, it is 
only necessary to read the account which the writer gives of 
Saul going to seek his father's asses, and of his interview with 
Samuel, of whom Saul went to inquire about those lost asses. 
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iixdish people now-a-dajs go to a conjurer to inqnire after loet 

T%e writer, in relating this story of Saul, Samuel, and the aas- 
es, does not tell it as a thing that had just then happened, but 
9B an ancient Hory in the time this vnHer kced ; for he tells it in 
the language or terms used at the time that Samuel lived, which 
obliffea the writer to explain the story in the terms or language 
used in the time the writer lived. 

Samuel, in the ac^unt given of him, in the first of those books, 
ehap. iz. is called the seer ; and it is by this term that Saul in- 
quires after him, ver. H? '^ And as they (Saul and his servant) 
wont up the hill to the city, they found youns maidens going out 
to draw water ; and they said unto them. Is me seer here ?" Saul 
then went according to the direction of these maidens, and met 
Samuel without knowing him, and said unto him, ver. 18, ^' Tell 
me, I pray thee, where the seer^s house is 1 and Samuel answered 
Saul, and said, I em tiie seer^ 

As the writer of the book of^Samuel relates these questtons 
and answers, in the language or manner of speaking used in the 
time they are said to have been spoken ; and as that manner of 
i^>eaking was out^f use when this author wrote, he found it ne- 
cessary, in order to make the story understood, to explain the 
terms in which these questions and answers are spoken ; and he 
does this in the 9th verse, where he says, '^ before-Hmej in Israel, 
when a man went to inquire of €rod, thus he spake. Come, let us 
go to the seer ; for he Uiat is now called a prophet, was heforer- 
tsme called a seer." This proves, as I have before said, that 
this story of Saul, Samuel, and the asses, was an ancient story 
at the time the bock of Samuel was written, and consequently 
thfrt Samuel did not write it, and that that book is without au- 
thenticity. 

But if we go further into those books, the evidence is still 
more positive that Samuel is not the writer of them ; for they re- 
late things that did not happen tiU several years after the death 
of Samu^ Sesmel died before Saul ; for the 1st Samuel, chap, 
jocviit. tells^ that Saul and the witch of Endor conjured Samuel 
up after he was dead ; yet the history of the matters contained 
in those books is extended through the remaining part of Saul's 
life, and to the latter end of the life of David, who succeeded 
SauL The account a£ the death and burial of Samuel (a thing 
which ha could not write himself) is related in the 25th chapter 
of tike ftrat hock of Samuel ; and the chronok^ affixed to this 
«bapter makes this to be 1060 years before Christ ; yet the hn- 
lofyof this jM book is brought down to 1056 years before 
Clffist ; tilat is, to the death of Saul, which was not till four 
jTMuns after tbe deaUi of Samud. 

The secMiad book of Samuel begins with an account of ttin^ 
' did not happen till four yean after Sanmel was dead ; fori^ 
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whh the reign of David^ who succeeded Saul, and h jJca 
on to the end of David's reign , which was forty-three jeais a^ 
ter the death of Samuel ; and therefore the books are in thenk- 
selves positive evidence that thej were not written bj SamaciL 

I have now gone through all the books in the first part of the 
Bible, to which the names of persons are affixed, as being tiie 
authors of those books, and which the church, styling itaelf the 
Christian church, have imposed upon the world as the writings 
of Moses, Joshua, and Samuel ; and 1 have detected and proTed 
the falsehood of this impoation. And now, ye priests of ereij 
description, who have preached and written against the former 
part of the wSgpe cfReasoUj what have ye to say ? Will ye, widi 
all this mass of evidence against you, and staring you in the face, 
still have the assurance to march into your pulpits, and continoe 
to impose these books on your congregations, as the works of 
ingpired penmen^ and the word of Grod, when it is as evkLent as 
demonstration can make truth appear, that the persons who^ je 
say, are the authors, are wjI the authors, and that ye know not 
who the authors are. ^Vliat shadow of pr^enee have ye now to 
produce, for continaing the blasphemous fraud ? What have ye 
still to o^r against the pure and moral religion of Deian, in sap- 
port of your system of falsehood, idolatry and pretended revela- 
tion ? Had the cruel and murderous orders, with vdiich the Bi- 
ble is filled, and the numberless torturing executions of men, 
women, and children, in cmisequence of £ose orders, been as- 
cribed to some firiend, whose memory you revered, you would 
have glowed with satisfaction at detecting the fidsehood of.^^ 
charge, and gloried in defending his injured fame. It is because 
ye are sunk m the cruelty of superstition, or feel no interest in 
the honour of your Creator, that ye listen to the horrid tales <^ 
the Bible, or hear them with callous indifference. TRie evidence 
I have produced, and shall still produce in the course of this 
work, to prove that the Bible is without authority, will, whilst it 
wounds the stubbornness of a priest, relieve and tranquilHze the 
minds of millions ; it will free them from all those hard thoughts 
of the Almighty which priest-craft and the Bible had infused mio 
their minds, and which stood in everlasting opposition to aU Apir 
ideas of his moral justice and benevolence. 

I come now to the two books of Kings, and the two books oT 
Chronicles. Those books are altogether historical, and are ehie^ 
ly confined to the lives and actions of the Jewish kings, wito in 
general were a parcel of rascala ; but these are matters with 
which we have no more concern, than we have with the Roman 
emperors, or Homer's account of the Trojan war. Besideii 
which, as those works are anonymous, and as we know notbmg 
of the writer, or df his character, it is impossible fer as to know 
what degree of credit to give to the matters rel<tfed therem. I^e 
aUother anciiHit histories^ they i^pear to be a jnnyiile of 
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bM of facty and of* probable and of improbable . things ; bat 
which, difltence of time and place, and change of circumstances 
in the world, have rendered obsolete and uninteresting. 

The chief use i shall make of those books, will be that of com- 
paring them with each other, and with other parts of the Bible, 
to show the confusion, contradiction, \uid cruelty, in this pre- 
tended word of G^. 

The first book of Kings begins with the reign of Solomon, 
which, according to the Bible Chronology, was 1015 years be-* 
fbre Christ ; and the second book ends 588 years before Christ, 
being a ^e after the reign of Zedekiah, whom Nebuchadnez- 
zar, after taking Jerusalem, and conquering the Jews, carried 
captive to Babylon. The two books include a space of 427 
years. 

The two books of Chronicles are an history of the same time, 
and in general of the saibe persons, by another author ; for it 
would be absurd to suppose that the same author wrote the his- 
tory twice over. The first book of Chronicles, (after giving the 
genealogy from Adam to Saul, which takes up the first nine 
dh^ers) begins with the reign of David ; and the last book 
ends dl^tn the last book of Kings, soon after the reign of Zede- 
kiah, about 588 years before Christ. The two last verses of the 
last chapter bring the history 52 years more forward, that is, to 
636. But these verses do not belong to the book, as I shall 
show when I come to speak of the book of Ezra. 

The two books of Kings, besides the history of Saul, David, 
and Solomon, who reigned over aU Israel, contain an abstract 
of the lives of seventeen kings and one queen, who are styled 
kings of Judah, and of nineteen, who are stated kings of Israel ; 
foT the Jewish nation, immediately on the death of Solomon, split 
into two parties, who chose separate kings, and who carried 
on most rancorous wars against each othor. 

Those two books are Uttle more than a history of assassinar 
tioQS, treadnery, and wars. The cruelties that the Jews had 
accustomed themselves to practise on the Canaanites, whose 
country they had savagely invaded under a pretended gift, firom 
-^^od, they afterwards practised as furiously on each other. 
'Scarcely half their kings died a natural death, and in some in- 
stanci^ whole families were destroyed to secure possession te 
the successor, who, after a few years, and sometimes only a few 
monthsj or less, shared the samei fate. In the tenth chi^ter of 
the second book of Kings, an account is given of two baskets 
fiill of children's heads, 70 in number, being exposed at the en- 
trance of the city ; they were the children of Ahab, and were 
murdered by the orders of Jehu, whom Elisha, the pretended 
man of 6od^ had anointed to be kin^ over Israel, on purpose to 
commit this bloody deed, and assassmate his predecessor. And 
in the aooount of the reign <^ Manaham, one of the kings of 
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Israel who had murdered Shallum, who'had reigned Dot 
month, it is said, 2 Kings, chap, xv, ver. 16, that Manaham smote 
the citT of Tiphisah, because they opened not the citir to him, 
imd all the tDomen that were therein that were wilk chUd they ripped 
up, 

Gould we permit ourselVes to suppose that the Almighty would 
distinguish any nation of people by the name of his chosen people, 
we must suppose that people to have been an example to all 4he 
rest of the world of the purest piety and humanity, and not such 
a nation of ruffians and cutthroats as the ancient Jews were ; 
a people, who, corrupted by, and copying after, such, monsters 
and impostors as Moses and Aaron, Joshua, Samuel, and David| 
had distinguished themselves above all others, on the face ofihe 
known earth, for barbarity and wickedness. If we will not stulH 
bomly shut our eyes, and steel our hearts, it is impossible not to 
see, in spite of all that long-e8tablish64 superstition imposes upon 
the mind, that the flattering appellatitin of his chosen people is no 
other than a Ucy which the priests and leaders of the Jews had 
invented, to obver the baseness of their own characters ; and 
which Christian priests, sometimes as corrupt, and often as 
cruel, have professed to beUeve. t^ 

. The two books of Chronicles are a repetition of the same 
crimes ; but the history is broken in several places, by the an- 
ther leaving out the reign of some of their kings ; and in this, as 
well as in that of Kings, there is such a frequent transition firam 
kings of Judah to kings of Israel, and from kings of Israel to kings 
of Judah, that the narrative is obscure in the reading. In the 
same book the history sometimes contradicts itself ; for examplei 
in the second book of Kings, chap. i. ver. 8, we are told, but in 
rather ambiguous terms, that after the death of Ahaziah, kuae of 
Israel, Jehoram, or Joram (who was of the house of Ahah) reigi^ 
ed in his stead in the second year of Jehoram, or Joram, son of 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah ; and in chap. viii. ver. 16, of the same 
book, it IS said, and in the fyth year of Joram, the son of Ahaby 
king of Israel, Jehoshaphat bein^ then king of Judah, began to 
reign ; that is, one chapter says Joram. of Judah begaa to reign 
in the second year of Joram of Israel ; and the other chapter says. 
that Joram of Israel began to reign in ihej^ year of Joram cv 
Judah. 

Several of the most extraordinary matters related in one his- 
tory, as having happened during the reign of such and sach of 
their kings, are not Id be found in the other, in relatinff the reign 
of the same king ; for example, the two first rival kmgs, after 
the death of Solomon, were Rehoboam and Jeroboam ; and in 
1 Kings., chap. xii. and xiii. an account is given of Jeroboam 
making an ofierii^ of burnt incense^ and that a man, who is there 
called a man of 6od, cried out against the altar, chap. xiiL ver. 
S, «0 altar! altar! tbwseith the Lord; BehoM^ a child shdl 
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1iip4x>m to the house of David, Josiah by name, and upon thee 
shall he offer the priests of the high places, and burn incense 
Qpon thee, and men's bones shall be burnt upon thee." — ^Yer. 9, 
^' And it came to pass, when king Jeroboam heard the saying of 
the man of God, which had cried against the altar in Bethel, that 
he put forth his hand from the altar, saying. Lay hold on him ; 
and his hand which he put out against him dried tip, so that he 
eauld not puU it in ogfatn to him.^^ 

One would think that such an extraordinary case as this, (which 
is spoken of as a judgment) happening to the chief of one of the 
parties, and that at the first moment of the separation of the Is- 
raelites into two nations, would, if it had been true, been record- 
ed in both histories. But though men in latter times have be- 
lieved all that the prophets have said unto <Aem, it does not appear 
these prophets or historians believed each other, they knew each 
other too well. 

A long account also is given in Kings about Elijah. It runs 
through several chapters, and concludes with telling, 2 Einss, 
chap. iL ver U, <^ And it came to pass, as they (Elijah and Eli- 
sha) still went on, and talked, that behold, there appeared a char- 
iot of fin anad horses of fire, and parted them both assunder, and 
Elijah toent up hy a vmrlwind into heaven.^^ Hum ! this the au- 
thor of Chronicles, miraculous as the story is, makes no mention 
of^ though he mentions Elijah by name ; neither does he say anv 
thinff of the story related in the second chapter of the same book 
of Kings, of a parcel of children calling Elisha bald head, h<M 
head ; aoA that this num of Qody ver. 24, turned back, and look- 
ed upon them, and cursed tkem in the name of the Lord ; and there 
came forth two she bears out of the wood, and tore forty and two 
children of them." He also passes over in silence the story told, 
2 Kings, chap. xiii. that when they were burpng a man in the 
sepulchre, where Elisha had been buried, it happened that the 
dead man, as they were letting him down, (ver. 21,) ^^ touched 
the bones of Elisha, and he (the dead man) revived, and stood im- 
on hMfeet,^^ The story does not tell us whether they buried the 
man notwithstanding he revived and stood upon his feet, or drQW 
him up again. Upon all these stories, the writer of Chronicles 
18 as silent as any writer of the present day, who did not choose 
to be accused of lying, or at least of romancing, would be about 
atones of the same kind. 

But, however these two historians may differ from each other, 
with respect to the tales related by either, they are silent alike 
with respect to those men styled prophets, whose writings fill up 
the latter part of the Bible. Isaiah, who lived in the time of 
Hezekiah, is mentioned in Kings, and again in Chronicles, when 
these historians are speakins of that reign ; but except in one or 
two instances at most, and wose very sUghtly, none of the rest;;^ 
are so much as spoken of, or even their existence hinted at ^' 
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though, UM^rding to the bible chroDologT, the> Uved wilfaindlbe 
time those histories were written ; some of them long before. If 
those prophets, as they are called, were men of such importance 
in their day, as the compilers of the Bible, and priests, and com- 
mentators have since represented them to be, now can it be ac- 
counted for, that not one of these histories should saj anj thing 
about them ? 

The historj in the books of Swings and Chronicles is brou^^ 
forward, as I have alreadj said; to the jear 088 before Christ ; it 
will thcretbre be proper to examine, which of these propliets Ut- 
ed before that period. 

Here follows a table of aU the proj^ets, with the timed in n^uch 
they lived before Christ, according to the ChroncJogj aflSTA^ to 
the first chapter of each of the books of the prophets : and also 
of the number of years thej lived before the books of Kings and 
Chronicles were written. 

TabU if iktProphehyuM the faiu^m which (hey Hredhe^^ Ckriti^ 
mid abo befan Uu books ^Jfiiigfs and ChrotneUs were wriOtm,, 





Ymn 


Tembelbre 




Noia. 


■- ^ - ■ 
Knra 


KuBfand 


^^^ _ ^m 




Clrat 


ChnwidBk 


9^^^ _ 


f<u>mi . • 


760 


172 


mentioned. 


Jeremiah - 


629 


41 


c mentioned onSfy in 
Cthelastch.ofC^iiQB 


Ezekiel - 


595 


7 


not mentioned. 


Daniel 


607 


19 


not mentioned. 


Hosea 


785 


97 


not mentioned. 


Joel - - 


800 


212 


not mentioned. 


Amos - - 


789 


199 


not mentioned. 


Obadiah - 


789 


199 


not mentioned. 


Jonah 


862 


274 


see the note.* 


Blicah 


750 


• 162 


not mentioned. 


Nahum - 


713 


125 


not mentioned. 


Habakkuk 


620 


38 


not mentioned. 


Zephaniah 


630 


42 


not mentioned. 
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table is either not yeiy honourable for the Bible hifltori^ 
ans, or not very honourable for the Bible prophets ; and I leav» 
to priests and commentators, who are very learned in little things, 
to settle the point of ttiguette between the two ; and to assign a 
reason, why the authors iji Kings and Chronicles have treated 
those prophets, whom in the former part of the JSlge if Beaaoiiy I 



• In2Kiiifi,cliap.xiT. Ter. 25, die nuneof Jomh knendoBedonaoooiiitof &b 
feUondooora tract of bad by Jerobowa \ but nofihmg ftrther is said of him, mat b 

"— 'm miA to the bosk of Jaoah, aor to hit ocpediciQa to NiavraK aor to Ua 

with the .whale. 
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litve conBidered as poets, with as much degrading silence as any 
historian of the present day would treat Peter Pindar. 

I have one observation more to make on the book of Chroni- 
cles ; after which I shall pass on to review the remaining books 
of the Bible. 

In my observations on the book of Genesis, I have quoted a 
passage from the d6th chapter} ver. 31, which evidently refers to 
a time, after that kings began to reign over the children of Isra- 
el ; and I have shown that as thi^ verse is verbatim the same as 
in Chronicles, chap. i. ver. 43, where it stands consistently with 
the order of history, which in Genesis it does not, that the verse 
in Genesis, and a great part of the 36th chapter, have been taken 
from Chronicles ; and that the book of Genesis, though it is placed 
first in the Bible, and ascribed to Moses, has been manufactured 
by some unknown person, after the book of Chronicles was writ- 
ten, which was not until at least eight hundred and sixty years 
after the time of Moses. 

The evidence I proceed by to substantiate this is regular, and 
has in it but two stages. First, as I have already stated, that 
the passage in Genesis refers itself for i%mt to Chronicles ; sec- 
ondfy, that the book of Chronicles, to which this passage refers it- 
self, was not 6egim to be written until at least eight hundred and 
sixty years after the time of Moses. To prove this, we have on- 
ly to look into the thirteenth verse of the third chapter of the first 
book of Chronicles, where the writer, in giving th^ genealogy of 
the descendants of David, mentions Zedekiah ; and it was in the 
time of Zedekiah, that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem, 
588 years before Christ, and consequently more than 860 years 
after Moses. Those who have superstitiously boasted of the an- 
tiquity of the Bible, and particularly of the books ascribed to Mo- 
ses, have done it without examination, and without any authority 
than that of one credulous man telling it to another ; for, so far 
as historical and chronological evidence applies, the very first 
book in the Bible is not so ancient as the book of Homer, by 
more than diree hundred years, and is about the same age with 
iBsop's Fables. 

I am not contending for the morality of Homer ; on the contra- 
ry, I think it a book of false glory, tending to inspire immoral 
and mischievous notions of honour : and with respect to JEsop, 
though the moral is in general just, the fable is often cruel ; and 
the cruelty of the fable does more injury to the heart, especially 
in a child, than the moral does good to the judgment. 

Having now dismissed Kings and Chronicles, I come to the 
next in course, the book of Ezra. 

As one proof, among others, I shall produce, to show the di^^or- 
der in which this pretended word of God, the Bible, has been put 
together, and the uncertainty of who the authors were, we have 
omy to look at the three first verses in Ezra, and the two last vx 
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■Chronicles ; (or by what kind of cutting and shuffling has it been 
that the three first verses in Ezra ^ould be the two Istst versed 
in Chronicles, or that the two last verses in Chronicles shouldl>e 
the three first in Ezra ? Either the authors did not know their 
own works, or the compilers did not know the authors. 



Two last venes of Chroidcles, 

Vcr. 22. Now in the first year 
of Cyras, king of Persia, that 
the' word of the Lord, spoken by 
the mouth of Jeremiah, might 
be accoknplished, the Lord stir- 
red up the spirit of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, that he made a proc- 
lamation throughout all his 
kingdom^ and put it also in wri- 
ting, saying. 

23. Thus saith Cyrus, king of 
Persia, all the kingdoms of the 
earth hath the Lord God of hea- 
ven given me 4 and he hath 
charged me to build him aii 
house in Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah. Who is there among 
you of all his people ? the Lord 
his God be with him, and let 
lumgo up. 



, Three first verses of Ezra. 

Ver 1. Now in the first year 
of Cyrus, kins of Persia, that 
the word of the Lord, by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, might be 
fulfilled, the Lerd stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia, 
that he made a proclamation 
throughout all his* kingdom, and 
put it also into writing, saying, 

2. Thus saith Cyrus, king of 
Persia, The Lord God of hea- 
ven hath given me all the king- 
doms of me earth ; and he haui 
charged me to build hia an 
house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah. 

3. Who is there among you 
of all his people ? his God be 
with him, and let him go up, io 
Jerusalem^ which is in Judahj and 
htdld the house of the Lord €ro4 
o/* israd (he is the Chd) tohieh' 
ts in Jerusalem, 



The bit verse in Chroniclea is broken abruptly, and ends in 
the middle of a phrase with the word up, without signifjring to 
what place. This abrupt break, and the appearance of the same 
verses in different bgoks, show, as I have dready said, the dis- 
order and ignorance in which the Bible has been put together, 
and that the compilers of it had no authority for what they were 
doing, nor we any authority for believing what they have done.^ 

* I obeerved, as I passed aloDg, seineral broken and senseless passages in the Bibl6» 
withont thinking them of consequence enon^h to be introduced in the body of the 
work ; such as uat, 1 Samuel, chap. xiii. ver. 1, where it is said, <*Sanl reigned oaa 
year ; and mheti be had reigned two years over Israel, Saul oboee him three thounnd 
men, &c** The first part of the verse, that Saul reigned one vear, has no sessc^ 
since it does not tell us what Saul did, nor say any thing of what happened at (he end 
of that one year ; and it is, besides, mere absurdity to say he reignea one year, wfam 
^ihe very next phrase aays'he bad reigned two.; finr if he had reigned two, it waii im- 
possible not to have reigned one. 

Another instance occun in Joshua, chap. v. where the writer tells os a story of as 
apgel (for such tiiB table -of eontents at the head of the chapter calls him,) appMriojg 
mu ioAxuLi wadlkb marj ends abnqptly, and without any cnTJiision. Tbmiloiy m 
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The only thing that has any appearance of certainty in the book 
of £zraL is the time in which it was written, which was immedi- 
ately after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian cuplivity, 
about 536 years before Christ. Ezra (who, according to the Jo \v- 
ish commentators, is the same person as is called Esdras in the 
Apocrypha) was one of the penons who returned, and who, it is 
probable, wrote the account of that affair. Nehemiah, whoso book 
folloWB next to Ezra, was another of the returned persons ; and 
who, it is also probable, wrote the account of the same aflair, in 
the book that bears his name. But those accounts are nothini; to 
us, nor to any other persons, unless it be to tlie Jews, as a part of 
the history of their nation ; and there is just as much of the word 
of God in those books as there is in any of the histories of F;ancc, 
or Rapin's History of England, or the history of any other coun- 
try. 

But even in matters of historical record, neither of thor^c writers * 
are to be depended upon. In the second chapter of Ezra, the 
writer gives a list of the tribes and families, and of the precise num- 
ber of souls of each that returned from Babylon to Jerusalem ; and 
this enrolment of the persons so returned, appears to have been . 
one of the principal objects for writing the book : -jr-.t in this there 
is an error that destroys the intention of the und( alting. 

The writer begins his enrolment in the folio*. : \^ munncr : — 
chap. ii. ver. 3, "The children of Parosh, two thousiind one hun- 
dred seventy and four." Terse 4, "The children of Shephntiah, 
three hundred seventy and two." And i:i this ir.anncr ho pro- 
ceeds through all the families ; and in the 6-1 th vci.se, he makes a 
total, and says, the whole congregation together \vaiiifo}\y and iivo 
ihousand three hundred and three scm'e. 

But whoever will take the trouble of casting up the several pnr- 
ticulars, will find that the total is but 20,8 18 ; so that the error is 

as foQows: — Ver. 18, **And it came to jiass, >vlicn Joshua wnrf by Jeil{-lr>, tint he lift- 
ed aphia eyes and looked, and behoiil there stood a man nvor aijainst liiui with liis 
sword drawn in his hand ; and Joehua went unto him, :n)<l Kii'i luii.o him, .\i-t Uuii tor 
OS, or for our adversaries V* Verse 14,'''And he said, Nay ; hut as |he c:t;>tiiin uf iite 
boats of the Lord am I now come. And Joshua fell cai his face to (he oarth, an.l did 
worship, and said unto him. What gai^h my Lord unto liisi sonant 1" Vorse 35, "aXm.-I 
the captain of the Lord's host said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe tVuni ofi' thy fool ; tor 
the place whereon tliou standest is holy. And Joshua'di.l so.'* — Au.l what then 1 ni>- 
thinz ; for here the story ends, and the chapter tw). 

Either this story is broken off in the middle, or 1t is a H*.nry told l)y some Jewish Ir:- 
mourist, in ridicule of Joshua's pretended mis!*ion from G(;ii ; and tiic ccmipihrrs o\' the 
Bible, not perceiving tlie design of the story, liavc told it as a yrrious .natter. As a i4o- 
ry of humour and ridicule, it has a great deal of point ; fi.r it jjonipocsly intrmUurcs an 
angel in the figure of a man, with a drawn .>*word in his hamJ,l)efore wlv>m Jnshna fall* 
on bis face to the earth, and worships, (whieli is contrary to their second command- 
ment;) and then, this most im|X)ilant einlmssy from heaven cndii, in telling Joshua to 
pull off his shoe. It might as well have t( hi him to pidl up his brt^eclurs. 

It is certain, however, that the Jews did not rretlit every thing their leaders tc»ll 
them, Bfl appears from the c^ivalier manner in which tliey Fi>eak of Mcf-es. whoji he 
was txne into the mount. "As for this ?«fo.«es, say they, wc wot nut what is become i0 
him." Ibcod. chap, xxxii. ver. 1. 

■J. 9* . ^ 
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12,542.* What certamty then can there be in tiie Bible for way 
thing? ^ 

!Mehemiah, in like manner, gives a list of the returned fiunilies, 
and of tne number of each family. He begins as in Ezra, by say- 
ing, chap. vii. ver. 8, *'The children of Parosh, two thousand 
three hundred and seventy-two ;" and so on through all the fam- 
ilies. The list difiers in several of the particulars from that of 
Ezra. In the 66th verse, Nehemiah makes a total, and sajBl, as 
Ezra had said, ''The whole congregation together was forty and 
two thousand three hundred and three score." But the particu- 
lars of this list make a total fedt of 31,089, so that the error here is 
1 1 ,27 1 . These writers may do well enough for Bible-makers, but 
not for any thing where truth and exactness is necessary. The 
next book in course is the book of Esther. If Madam Esther 
thought it any honour to offer herself as a kept mistress to Ahas- 
Bems, or as a rival to Queen Yashty, who had refused to come to 

1^ a drunken king, in the midst of a drunken company, to be made a 
show of (for the account says, they had been drinking seven days, 
and were merry,) let Esther and Mordicai look to that, it is no 
business of ours ; at least, it is none of mine ; besides which, tho 

^ story has a great deal the appearance of being fabulous, and is 
also anonymous. I pass on to the book of Job. 

The book of Job differs in character from all the books we have 
hitherto passed over. Treachery and murder make no part of this 
book ; it is the meditations of a mind strongly impressed with the 
vicissitudes of human life, and by turns sinking under, and strug- 
gling against the pressure. It is a highly wrought composition, be- 
tween willitig submission and involuntary discontent ; and shows 
man, as he sometimes is, more disposed to be resigned than he is 
capable of being. Patience has but a small share in the charac- 
ter of th^ person of whom the book treats ; on the contrary, his 
grief is often impetuous ; but he' still endeavours to keep a guard 
upon it, and seems determined, in the midst of accummulating ills, 
to impose upon himself the hard duty of contentment. 

I have spoken in a respectful manner of the book of Job in the 
former part of the .Age ofUeasoriy but without knowing at that time 
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what I hare learned since ; which is, that from all the evidence 
that can be collected, the book of Job does not belong to the 
Bible. 

I have seen the opinion of two Hebrew commentators, Abenezra 
and Spinosa, upon this subject ; they both say that the book of Jo)> 
carries no internal evidence of being an Hebrew book ; that the 
genius of the composition, and drama of the piece, are not He- 
brew ; Aat it has been translated from another langdage into H('- 
brew, and that the author of the book was a Gentile ; that the 
character represented under the name of Satan (which is the first 
and only time this name is mentioned in the Bible) does not cor- 
respond to any Hebrew idea ; and that the two convocations which 
the Dei^ is supposed to have made of those, whom the poem calls 
sons of God, and the familiarity which this supposed Satan is sta- 
ted to have with the Deity, are in the same case. 

It may also be observed, that the book shows itself to be the 
production of a mind cultivated in science, which the Jews, so far ^ 
from being faa|0U8 for, were very ignorant of The allusions to 
objects or natural philosophy are frequent and strong, and are of a 
different cast to any thing in the books known to be Hebrew. The 
astronomical names, Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturiis, are Greek, 
and not Hebrew names ; and as it does not appear from any thing 
that is to be found in the Bible, that the Jews kiKJvv any thing of 
astronomy, or that they studied it, they had no translation of those 
names into their own language, but adopted the names as they 
found them in the poem. 

That the Jews did translate the literary productions of the Gen- 
tile nations into the Hebrew language, and mix them with their 
own, is not a matter of doubt ; the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs 
is an evidence of this ; it is there said, ver. 1, The word (f king 
Ijemuely the prophecy which his mother taught him. This verse 
stands as a preface to the proverbs that follow, and which are not 
the proverbs of Solomon, but of Lemuel ; and this Lemuel was not 
one of the kings of Israel, nor of Judah, but of some other country, 
and consequently a Gentile. The Jews, however, have adopted 
his proverbs, and ag they cannot give any account who the author 
of the book of Job was, nor how they came by the book ; and as it 
differs in character from the Hebrew writings, and stands totally 
unconnected with every other book and chapter in the Bible before 
it, and afler it, it has all the circumstantial evidence of being orig- 
inally a book of the Gentiles.''^ 

♦ The praver known by the name of Agur*8 Prayer, in the 80th chapter of Pro- 
▼erfae, immediately preceding the proverbs of Lemuel, and which is the only sensible, 
well^nceived, and well-expressed prayer in the Bible, has mnch the appearance of 
being a prater taken fVom the Gentiles. The name of Agar occurs on no other occas- 
ion than this ; and he is introdoced, together with the prayer ascribed to him, in th# 
same maimv, and nearly in the same words, that Lemuel and bis proverbs are intro*, 
doced hMio chapter that follows. TMi first verse of the SOcb chapter says, **Tii^^ 
words of Aguf, the son of lakehj even the praphecy ;*' here the word prophecy is nsed^ 
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The Bible-makers, and those regulators of time, the ChroDoicH 
gists, appear to have been at a loss where to place, and how to d^ 
pose of the book of Job ; for it contains no one historical circum* 
stance, nor allusion to any, that might serve to determine its place 
in the Bible. But it would not have answered the purpose of 
these men to have informed the world of their ignorance ; and 
therefore they have affixed it to the sera of 1520 years be&re 
Christ, which is during the time the Israelites were in £g|pt, and 
for which they have just as much authority and no more than I 
should have for saying it was a thousand years before that period. 
The probability, however, is, that it is older than any book in the 
Bible ; and it is the only one that can be read without indignation 
or disgust. 

We know nothing of what the ancient Grentile world (as it is 
called) was before the time of the Jews, whose practice has been 
to calumniate and blacken the character of all other nations ; and 
it is from the Jewish accounts that we Ifttve learned to call them 
heathens. But as far as we know to the contrary, tkey were a just 
and moral people, and not addicted, like the Jewsjto cmeltj and 
revenge, but of whose profession of faith we are ttnacquainted. It 
appears to have been their custom to personify both virtue and 
vice by statues and images, as is done now-a-days both by statuary 
and by painting ; but it does not follow from this, that they w<»i- 
shipped them any more than we do. I pass on to the Book of 

PsalmSy of which it is not necessary to make much observatioii. 
Some of them are moral, and others are very revengeful ; and the 
greater part relates to certain local circumstances of the Jewish 
nation at the time they were written, with which we have nothing 
to do. It is, however, an error or an imposition to call them tho 
Psalms of David : they are a collection, as song-books are now- 
a-days. from difierent song-writers, who lived at different timeoL 
The 137th Psalm could not have been written till more than 400 
years after the time of David, because it is written in commemoTft- 
tion of an event, the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, which did 
not happen till that distance of time. '^ By the rivers^ Babykm toe 
gat doum ; yea^ we wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged otir 
harps upon the willows ^ in the midst thereof ; for there they mai car^ 
ried us away captive, required of us a «ong, sayings sing us one cf 
the songs of Zian.^^ As a man would say to an American, or to a 
Frenchman, or to an Englishman, sing us one of your Americaa 
songs, or your French songs, or your English songs. This remark 
with respect to the time this Psalm was written, is of no other use 



with the same Application it has id the fbltowin^ ciltpCer of Lemuel, nnooiiiiected with 
any thing of prediction. The prayer of Agar u m the 8lh and 9th vexseSj "JZcflMOt 
far from me vanity and lit* ; give me neither ridke* nor povertff, Init feed m« 
with food coTwenientforme: lett I be fktt and deny thee, and say, Who iB,ihe 
Lord ! or lent I he poor andsteal, and tmki Hu name qfmy Ood in vam,** Thk 
* has not any of the mariu of hcing a Jeni^ ^yer, for the Jews never ||kpd but 
W when they were in trouble, and never for wiy wog butVMtofr, Teqgeaaoa» aSfiUbm. 
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than to show Tamong others already mentioned) the general impo- 
r; flition the world has been under, with respect to the authors of the 
r\ Bible. No regard has been paid to time, place, and circumstance ; 
34 and the names of persons have been affixed to the several books, 
^^ ' ^ch it was as impossible they should write, as that a man should 

\ walk in procession at his own funeral. 

•^4 The nook of Proverbs. These, like the Psalms, are a collec- 

-I tion, and that from authors belonging to other nations than those 

^ of the Jewish nation, as I have shown in the observations upon 

^H^ the book of Job ; besides which, some of the proverbs ascribed to 

■'^'' Solomon, did not appear till two hundred and fifty years after the 

^ death of Solomon ; for it is said in the 1st verse of the 25th chap- 

'^ ter, " T%e8e are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men ofHezekiahj 

r ^ ofJudahj copied oiU,^^ It was two hundred and fifty years 

^? from the time of Solomon to the time of Hezekiah. When a man 

^ is famous, and his name is abroad, -he is made the putative father 

I of things he never said or did ; and this, most probably, has been 

«/ the case with Solomon. It appears to have been the fashion of 

1 that day to make proverbs, as it is now to make jest-books, and 

. &ther them upon those who never saw them. 

The Book of EccksiaisteSj or the Preacher, is also ascribed to 
Solomon, and that with much reason, if not with truth. It is writ- 
ten as the 'solitary reflections of a worn-out debauchee, such as 
Solomon was, who looking back on scenes he can no longer enjoy, 
cries out, Jill is vamly ! A great deal of the metaphor and of the 
sentiment is obscure, most probably by translation ; but enough is 
left to show they were strongly pointed in the original.* From 
' what is transmitted to us of the character of Solomon, he was wit- 
ty, ostentatious, dissolute, and at lost melancholy. He lived fast, 
and died, tired of the world, at the age of fifty-eight years. 

Seven hundred wives, and three hundred concubines, are worse 
than none ; and however it may carry with it the appearance of 
heightened enjoyment, it defeats all the felicity of aftection, by 
leaving it no point to fix upon ; divided love is never happy. This 
was the case with Solomon : and if he could not, with all his pre- 
tensions to wisdom, discover it beforehand, he merited, unpitied, 
the mortification he itfter wards endured. In this point of view, his 
preaching is unnecessary, because, to know the consequences, it is 
only necessary to know the cause. Seven hundred wives, and 
three hundred concubines, would have stood in place of the whole 
book. It was needless after this to say, that all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit ; for it is impossible to derive happiness firom 
the company of those whom we deprive of happiness. 

To be happy in old age, it is necessary that we accustom our- 
selves to objects that can accompany the mind all the way through 

*I%09e thai look out of the window ihall be darkened, is an obBcare figure iD> 
traiMlattoa |br loaiof nqght. 
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life, and that wc take the rest as good in their day. The meio 
man of pleasure is miserable in old age ; and the mere drudge in 
business b but little better : whereas, natural philosophy , mathe- 
matical and mechanical science, are a continual source of tran- 
quil pleasure ; and in spite of the gloomy dogmas of priests, and 
of superstition, the study of those things is the study of the true i 
theology ; it teaches man to know and to admire the Creator, for I 
the principles of science are in the creation, and are unchangeid)le, 
and of divine origin. 

Those who knew Benjamin Franklin will recollect, that his | 
mind was ever young ; his temper ever serene : science, that ner- j 
er grows grey, was always his mistress. He was never without ' 
an object, for when we cetise to have an object, we become like 
an invalid in an hospital waiting for death. 

Solomon's Songs are amorous and foolish enough, but whicb 
wrinkled fanaticism has called divine. The compilers of the Bh 
ble have placed these songs afler the book of Ecclesiastes ; and- 
the chronologists have affixed to them the aera of 1014 years before 
Christ, at ^)ch time Solomon, according to the saue chronology, 
was nineteen years of age, and was then forming his seraglio of 
wives and concubines. The Bible-makers and the chronologists 
should have managed this matter a little better, and either have 
said nothing about the time, or chosen a time less inconsiptent with 
the supposed divinity of those songs ; for Solomon was then in the 
honey-moon of one thousand debaucheries. 

It should also have occurred to them, that as he wrote, if he 
did write, the l>ook of Ecclesiastes, long after these songs, and 
in which he exclaims, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit ; ' 
that he included those songs in that description. This is .the 
more probable, because he says, or somebody for him, Eccldsias- 
tes, chap. ii. v. 8, '^ I got me men sin^ers^ and women singen^ 
(most probably to sing those songs) and musical instrumenia rfaU 
sorts ; and behold (ver. 1 1 ,) all was vanity and vexation of spirit.*' 
The compilers, however, have done their work but by halves ; 
for as they have given us . the songs, they should have given as 
the tunes, that we might sine them. 

The books, called Uie books of the Prophets, fill up all the re- 
maining part of the Bible ; they are sixteen in number, begin- 
ning with Isaiah, and ending with Malachi ; of which I have 
given you a list, in the observations upon Chronicles. Of these 
sixteen prophets, all of whom, except the three last, lived with- 
in the time the books of Kings and Chronicles were written ; 
two only, Isaiah and Jeremiah, are mentioned in the history of . 
those books. I shall begin with those two, reserving what I 
have to say on the general character of the men called prophets 
to ano(th':r part of the work. 

Whf>#;Vf:r will take the trouble of reading the book ascribed to 
IsaiaK>, ;vij| find it one of the moat wild and disorderly composi- 
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tiona ever put together ; it ha? neither beginnings, middle, nor end ; 
and except a short historical part, and a few sketches of his- 
tory in two or three of the first chapters, is one continued inco- 
herent, bombastical rant, full of extravagant methaphor, without 
application, and destitute of meaning ; a school-boy would scarce- 
ly have been excusable for writing such stuff ; it is (at least in 
the translation) that kind of composition and false taste, that is 
properly csdled prose run mad. 

The historical part begins at the 36th chapter, and is continu- 
ed to the end of the 39th chapter. It relates to some matters that 
aro said to have passed during the reign of Hezekiah, king of Ju- 
dahy at which time Isaiah lived. This fragment of history be- 
gins and ends abruptly ; it has not the least connection with the 
chapter that precedes it, nor with that which follows it, nor with 
any other in the book. It is probable that Isaiah wrote this 
frc^gment himself, because he was an actor in the circumstances 
it treats of ; but, except this part, there are scarcely two chap- 
ters that have any connection with each other ; one is entitled, 
at the beginning of the first verse, the burden of Babylon ; an- . 
other, the burden of Moab ; another, the burden of Damascus ; 
another, the burden of Egypt ; another the burden of the Desart 
of the Sea ; another, the burden of the Valley of Vision ; as 
you would say, the story of the knight of the burning mountain, 
the stoiy of Cinderella, or the children in the wood, &c. &c. 

I have already shown, in the instance of the two last verses of 
Chronicles, and the three first in Ezra, that the compilers of the 
Bible mixed and confounded the writings of different authors 
with each other, which alone, were there no other cause, is suf- 
ficient to destroy the authenticity of any compilation, because 
it is more than presumptive evidence that the compilers are 
ignorant who the authors were. A very glaring instance of this 
occurs in the book ascribed to Isaiah, the latter part of the 44th 
chapter, and the beginning of the 45th, so far from havixig been 
written by Isaiah, could only have been written by some person 
who lived, at least, an hundred and fifly years afler Isaiah was 
dead. 

These chapters are a compliment to Cyrus, who permitted the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem from the Babylonian captivity, to 
rebuild Jerusalem and the temple, as is stated in-Ezra. The 
last verse of the 44th chapter, and the beginning of the 45th, are 
in the following words : " TJiat saith of Cyrus, he is my shepherd, 
and shall perform all my pleasure ; even saying to Jerusalem, thou 
ahaU be buiU ; and to the temple^ thyfoundatums shall be laid ; thus 
8mA the Ijyfd to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have 
holden to subdue naiions before him, and I will hose me loins of kings 
to open before him the two4eaved gates, and the gates shall not be 
thid ; IwiUgo brfore thee, 4rc." 
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What audacity of church and priestlj ignorance it is to impose 
this book upon the world as the writing of Isaiah, when Isaiah, 
according to their own chronology, died soon after the death of 
Hezekiah, whidh was 698 years before Christ ; aad the decree 
of Cyrus, in favor of the Jews returning to Jerusalem, was, ac^ 
cording to the same chronology, 536 years before Christ ; which 
was a distance of time between the two of 162 years. I do not 
suppose that the compilers of the Bible made these books, but 
rather that they picked up some loose, anonymous essays, and 
put them together under the names of such authors as best suit- 
ed their purpose. They have encouraged the imposition, which 
is next to inventing it ; for it was impossible but they must 
have observed it. 

When we see the studied craft of the scripture-makers, in 
making every part of this romantic book of school-boy's el<^ 
quence, b^end to the monstrous idea of a Son of God, begotten 
by a ghost on the body of a virgin, there is no imposition we are 
not justified in suspecting them of. Every phrase and circum- 
stance are marked with the barbarous hand of superstitious tor- 
ture, and forced into meanings it was impossible they could have* 
The head of every chapter, and the top of every page, are blaz- 
oned with the namlBt oi Christ and the churcfai that the unwary 
reader might suck m the error before he begalft to read. 

Behold a virgim shall conceivey and hear a son, Isaiah, chap. vij. 
ver. 14, has been interpreted to mean the person caJled Jesua 
Christ, and his mother Mary, and has been echoed through Chris- 
tendom for more than a thousand years ; and such has been the 
rage of this opinion, that scarcely a spot in it but has been stain- 
ed with blood and marked with desolation in consequence of it. 
Though it is not my intention to enter into controversy on sub- 
jects of this kind, but to confine myself to show that the Bible 19 
spurious ; and thus, by taking away the foundation, to over- 
throw at once the whole structure of superstition raised thereon j 
I will, however, stop a moment to expose the fallacious applicie 
tion of this passage. 

Whether Isaiah was playing a trick with Ahaz, king of Judah, * 
to whom this passage is spoken, is no business of mine ; I mean 
only to show the misapplication of the passage, and that it has no 
more reference to Christ and his mother, than it has to me and 
my mother. The story is simply this : 

The king of Syria and the king of Israel (I have ah'eady men- 
tioned that the Jews were split into two nations, one of which 
was called Judah, the capital of which was Jerusalem, and the 
other Israel) made war jointly against Ahaz, king of Judah, and 
marched their armies towards Jerusalem. Ahaz and his people 
became alarmed, and the account says, ver. 2. ^^ T%eir hearts 
were moved as the trees of the wood are moved loiih the totacl " 
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In. this situation of things, Isaiah addresses himself to Ahaz, 

«nd assures him in the name of the Lord (the cant phrase of all 

the prophets) that these two kings should not succeed against 

him ; and to satisfy Ahaz that this should be the case, teVLa him 

to ask a sign. This, the account says, Ahaz declined doing ; 

giving as a reason, that he would not tempt the Lord ; upon which 

Isaiah, who is the speaker, says, ver. 14, ^^ Therefore the Lord 

llimself shall give you a sign ; behold a virgin shall conceive, and 

hear a son ;" and the 16th verso says, ^' Jtnd before this child 

^^€dl know to refuse the evU, and choose the goody the land which 

thou abhorrest or dreadest (meaning Syria and the kingdom of 

Israel) shall be forsaken of both her kings." Here then was 

the sign, and the time limited ^r the completion of the assur- 

a.i:ice or promise ; namely, before this child should know to r^ 

fiise the evil, and choose the good. 

Isaiah having committed himself thus far, it became necessary 

to him, in order to avoid the imputation of being a false prophet, 

EtKid the consequence thereof, to take measures to make this siga 

CLppear. It certainly was not a difficult thing, in any time of the 

^v'orld, to j6nd a girl with child, or to make her so ; and perhaps 

l^suah knew of one before-hand ; for I do not suppose that the 

P'K'ophets of that day were any more to be trusted tiian the priests 

^^f this : be that how^ever as it may, he says in the next chapter, 

^^r. 2, " And I took unto me faithful witnesses to record, L) riah 

'^^e priest, and Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah, and / went unto 

'^prophetess J and she conceived and bare a son." 

Here then is the whole story, foolish as it is, of thi^ child and 

this virgin ; and it is upon the bare-faced perversion of this story, 

that the book of Matthew, and the impudence and sordid interests 

of priests in latter times, have founded a theory which they call 

the gospel ; and have applied this story to signify the person they 

call Jesus Christ ; begotten, they say, by a ghost, whom they 

call holy, on the body of a woman, engaged in marriace, and 

afterwards married, whom they call a virgin, 700 years alter this 

foolish story was told ; a theory which, speaking for myself, I 

hesitate not to believe, and to say, is as fabulous and as false as 

God is true.* 

But to show the imposition and falsehood of Isaiah, we have 
only to attend to the sequel of this story ; which, though it is 
passed over in silence in the book of Isaiah, is related in the 28th 
chiq>ter of the second Chronicles ; and which is, that instead of 
these two kings failing in their attempt against Ahaz, king of Ju- 
dah) as Isaiah had pretended to foretel in the name of the Lord, 
they succeeded ; Ahaz was defeated and destroyed ; an hun- 

* In the 14th yene of the vii. chapter, it is said, that the child shoald be called 
Inmianiiel ; bat this name was not given to either of the children, otherwise than as 
a character, which the word signifi^. That of the prophetess was called Maher- 
iiiwkV4wBhJ»T, and that of Mary was caUed Jesus. 

10 
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dred and tirenty thousand of his people were slaughtered ; Je-|^ 
rusalem was plundered, and two hundred thousand women, and'-^ 
sons and daughters, carried into captivity. Thus much for tfait '^ 
l3ring prophet and impostor Isaiah, and the book of falsehoods ? 
tiiat bears his i^ame. I pass on to the book of '^ 

Jeremiah. This prophet, as he is called, li^'ed in the time 1 
that Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, in the reign of Zede- ' 
kiah, the last king of Judah ; and the suspicion was strong 
against him, that he was a traitor in the interest of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. JBvery thing relating to Jeremiah shows him to have 
been a man of an equivocal character ; in his metaphor of the 
potter and the clay, c. xviiL he guards his prognostications in such 
a crafty manner, as always to leave himself a door to escape by, 
in case the event should be contrary to what he had predicted. 

In the 7th and 8th verses of that chapter, he makes the Al- 
mighty to say, '' At what instant I shall spcsik concerning a na- 
tion, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, 
and destroy it ; if that nation, against whom I have pronounced, 
turn from their evil, I will repent me of the evil that I thought to 
do unto them." Here was a proviso against one side of the 
case ; now for the other side. 

Yerses 9 and U), '' At what instant I shall speak concerning 
a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to builtf and to plant it, if it 
do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice ; then 1 will repent 
me of the good wherewith I said I would benefit them." Here 
is a proviso against the other side ; and, according to this plan 
of prophesying, a prophet could never be wrong, however mis- 
taken the Almighty might be. This sort of absurd subterfuge, 
and this manner of speaking of the Almighty, as one would speak 
of a man, is consistent with nothing but the stupidity of the Bible. 

As to the authenticity of the book, it is only necessary to read 
it in order to decide positively, that, though some passages record- 
ed therein may have been spoken by Jeremiah, he is not the au- 
thor of the book. The historical parts, if they can be called by 
that name, are in the most confused condition : the same events 
are severed times repeated, and that in a manner difierent, and 
sometimes in contradiction to each other ; and this disorder runs 
even to the last chapter, where the history, upon which the great- 
er part of the book has been employed, begins a-new, and ends 
abruptly. The book has all the appearance of being a medlej 
of unconnected anecdotes, respecting persons and things of that 
time, collected together in the same rude manner as if the various 
and contradictory accounts, that are to be found in a bundle of 
newspapers, respecting persons and things of the present day, 
were put together without date, order, or explanation. I will give 
two or three examples of Ihiis kind. 

It appears, from the account of the 37th chapter, that the ar- 
my of Nebuchadnezzar, which is called the army of the Chal- 
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I deans, had besieged Jerusalem some time ; and on their hearing 
[ I), that the army of Iharaoh, of Egypt, was marching against them, 
^ Pi they raised the siege, and retreated for a time. It may here be 
proper to mention, m order to understand this confused history, 
that Nebuchadnezzar had besieged and taken Jerusalem, during 
the reign ot Jehoiakim, the predecessor of Zedekiah ; and that 
it was Nebuchadnezzar who had made Zedekiah king, or rather 
vice-roy ; ai\d that this second siege, of which the book of Jere- 
miah treats, was in consequence of the revolt of Zedekiah against 
Nebuchadnezzar. This will, in some measure, account for the 
suspicion that affixes itself to Jeremiah, of being a traitor, and in 
the interest of Nebuchadnezzar ; whom Jcremihh calls, in tho 
43d chap. ver. 10, the servant of God. 

The nth verse of this chapter (the 37th,) says, '^ And it came 
fo pass, that, when the army of the Chaldeans was broken up from 
Jerusalem, for fear of Pharaoh's army, that Jeremiah went forth 
out of Jerusalem, to go (as this account states,) into the land of 
Senjamin, to separate himself thence in the midst of the peoplp ; 
and when he was in the gate of Benjamin, a captain of the ward 
lYas there, whose name was Irijah ; and he took Jeremiah the 
prophet, saying. Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans ; then Jere- 
zniaih said. It is false, I fall not away to the Chaldeans. Jeremi- 
ah being thus slopped and accused, was, after being examined, 
committed to prison, on suspicion of being a traitor, where he re- 
mained, as is stated in the last verse of this chapter. 

' But the next chapter gives an account of the imprisonment of 
Jeremiah, which has no connection with this account, but ascribes 
his imprisonment to another circumstance, and for which we must 

fo back to the the 21st chapter. It is then} stated, ver. 1, that 
iedekiah sent Pashur, the son of M alchiah, and Zephaniah, the 
son of Maaseiah the priest, to Jeremiah, to inquire of him con- 
cerning Nebuchadnezsar, whose army was then before Jerusa- 
lem ; and Jeremiah said to them, ver. 8, ^^ Thus saith the Lord, 
Behold I set before you the way of life, and the way of death ; 
he that abideth in this city shall die by the sword, and by the 
&nine, and by the pestilence j but he that goeth out and falleth 
to the Chaldeans that besiege you, he shall five, and his life shall- 
he unto him for a prey.^' This interview and conference breaks 
off abruptly at the end of the 10th verse of the 21st chapter ; and 
such is the disorder of this book, that we have to pass over six- 
teen chapters, upon various subjects, in order to come at the con- 
tinuation and event of this conference ; and this brings us to the 
first verse of the 38th chapter, as I have just mentioned. 

The 38th chapter opens with saying, " Then Shephatiah, the 
son of Mattan ; Gedaliah, the son of Pashur ; and Juhal, the ' 
son of Shelemiah ; and Pashur, the son of Malchiah ; (here are 
more persons mentioned than in the 21st chaptejr^ heard the words 
that Jeremiah spoke unto the people, saying, Thta saith the Lordy 
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behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak wifb 
thee 9iouth to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon. Yet hear the' 
word^ofthe Lord ; O Zedekiahj king ofJttdah, thus saiih the Ijord. 
Thou shalt not die by the' sworid, bid thou shalt die in peace ; and 
with the bwmir^s of thy fathers, the former Idngs thai were h^on 
thee^ 90 shall they bum odours for thee, and they will lament ihee^ sou* 
ingjJIk^ Lord ; for 1 have pronounced the word, saiih the Lord,'" 

siMir, instead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes of the king of 
Babylon, and speaking with him mouth to mouth, and dying m 
peace, and with the burning of odours, as at the funeral of bis 
fathers (as Jeremiah had declared the Lord himself had pronouoo- 
ed) the reverse, according to the 52d chapter, was the case ; it is 
there said, (ver. 10) "That the king of Babylon slew the sons of 
Zedekiah before his eyes : then he put out the eyes of Zedekiah, 
and bound him in chains, and carried him to fiabylon, and put 
him in prison till the day of his death." What then can we say ' 
of these prophets, but that they are impostors and liars ? 

As ftv JeremiaJi, he experienced none of those evils. He was 
taken into favour by Nebuchadnezzar, who gave him in charse to 
the captain of the guard, (chap, xxxix. ver. 12) " Take liim, 
(said he) and look well to him, and do him no harm ; but do un- 
to him even as he shall say unto thee." Jeremiah joined him- 
self afterwards to Nebuchadnezzar, and went about prophesying 
for him against the Egyptians, who had marched to the reliefer 
Jerusalem while it was besieged. Thus muob for another of the 
lying prophets, and the book that bears his name. 

I have been the, more particular in treating of the books as- 
cribed to Isaiah i|BDd Jeremiah, because those two are spoken of 
in the books of Kings and of Chronicles, which the others are not. 
The remainder of the books ascribed to the mon called prophets, 
I shall not trouble myself much about ; but take them c<Jleo-^ 
tively into the observations I shall offer on the character of JM 
men styled prophets. ■ ^ •" 

In the former part of the Jige of Reason, I have said that the^ 
word prophet was the Bible-wprd for poet, and that the ftighufi 
and metaphors of the Jewish poets have been foolishly Erected 
into what are now called prophecies. I am sufficiently justified 
in this opinion, not only because the books called the prophecies 
are written in poetical language, but because there is no word 
in the Bible, except it be the word prophet, that describes 
we mean by a po^t. I have also said, that the word si[ 
performer upon musical instruments, of which I have given 
instances ; such as that of a company of prophets prophes^itlg 
with psalteries, with tabrets, with pipes, with harps, &c. and that 
Saul prophesied with them, 1 Sam. chap. x. ver. 6. .It appears 
from this passage, and from other parts in the book of Samufil, 
that the word prophet was confined to signify poetry and music ; 
for the person who was supposed to have a visionary inkight into 
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£ vx? concealed things, was not a prophet but a seer,* (1 Sam. chap. 
artsi JL ver. 9 ;) and it was not till after the word seer went out of use ' 
Xc?rx , (which most probably was when Saul banished those he called 
: ckI vizards) that the profession of the seer, or the art of seeing, be- 
^t^:^ came incorporated into the word prophet. 

i^y- According to the mode^^n iheaning of the word prophet and 
f. ' I prophesying, it signifies foretelling events to a great distance of 
y '-J time ; and it became necessary to the inventors of the gospel to 
■7 2 1 &^^ it this latitude of meaning, in order to apply or to stretch 
~<x£ what they call the prophecies of the Old Testament, to the times 
jj^i of the New ; but according to the Old Testament, the prophe- 
hA ^^ of the seer, and aflerwards of the prophet, so for as the 
rf t' meantng of the word seer was incorporated into that of pro- 
^ f phet, had reference only to things of the time then passing, or 
rsr I ^^ closely connected with it ; such as the event of a battle 
^-f they were going to engage in, or of a journey, or of any entcr- 
' t prise they were going to undertake, or of any circumstance then 
r^i I pending, or of any difficulty they were then in ; all of which 
.V [ had immediate reference to themselves (as in the case already 
ZB. i* mentioned of Ahaz and Isaiah with respect to the expression, 
;j. Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son,) and not to any dis- 
fr. ' tant fiiture time. It was that kind of prophesying that corres- 
^ k ponds to what we call fortune-telling ; such as casting nativities, 
;' f predicting riches, fortunate or unfortunate marriages, conjuring 
I [ for loBt goods, &c. ; and it is the fraud of the Christian church, 
t not that of the Jews ; and the ignorance and the superstition of 
I modem, not that of ancient times, that elevated those poetical — 
musical — conjuring-r-dreaming — stroling gentry, into the rank 
they have since had. 

But, besides this general character of all the prophets, they 
had also a particular character. They were in parties, and they 
prori^pied for or against, according to the party tbey were with ; 
I as uie'^poetical and political writers of the present day write in 
f defence of the party they associate with against the other. 
I Afler the Jews were divided into two nations, that of Judah 
: and that of Israel, each party had its prophets, who abused and 
I accused each other of being false prophets, lying prophets, im- 
I postors, &.C. 

The prophets of the party of Judah prophesied against the 
prophets of the party of Israel ; and those of the party of Israel 
against those of Judah. This party-prophesying showed itself 
immediately on the separation under the first two rival kings "Re- 
hoboam and Jeroboam. The prophet that cursed, or prophesi- 
ed, against the altar that Jeroboani had built in Bethel, was of 
the party of Judah, where Rehoboom was king ; and he was 

* I know not what is the Hebrew word that corrGsponds to the word seer in Kng- 
lUi ; but I observe it is traoelatcd into French l)y La Voyant, from the verb voir to 
tee J and which means the person who sees, or ^e seer.* 
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way-laid, on his retorn home, by a prophet of the party of Isniely 
who said unto him, (1 Kines, chap, x.) " Art tkau Ike man ^ 
God that came from Judah 7 and he saii I cmi." Then the pro- 
phet of the party of Israel said to him, ^^ lam a prophet obo, m 
ihou art J (signifying of Judah) and an ang^l spake wUo mehfAt 
word of the Lord^ saymgj Biing him hack tnih thee wdo thine Aomw, 
Aat he may eat bread aiid driiik water : but (says the 18th Terse) 
he Bed tmto Aim." This event, however, according to the story, 
is, that the prophet of Judah never got back to Judah, for h$ 
was found dead on the road, by the contrivance of the prophet 
of Israel, who, no doubt, was called a true prophet by ms own 
party, and the prophet of Judah a lying prophet. 

In the third chapter of the second of Kings, a story is related 
of prophesying or conjuring, that shows, in several parttcukn, 
the character of a prophet. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and 
Joram, king of Israel, had for a while ceased their party animos- 
ity, and entered into an alliance ; and these two, together with 
the kmg of £dom, engaged in a war against the king of Moab. 
After uniting and marching their armies, the story says, th^ 
were in great distress for water, upon which Jehoi^aphat sai^ 
^^ h there not here a prophet of the Lordy that we may inqmre q 
the Lord by him ? and one of the servants of the long cf Arferf 
Mtcl, here is Elisha. (Elisha was of the party of Judah.) Ad 
Jehoshaphaiy the king (f Judah, said. The word of the Lara is wA 
himy The story then says, that these three kings went dowa 
to Elisha ,' and when Elisha ^who, as I have said, was a Judah* 
mite prophet) saw the kin^ ot Israel, he said unto him, ^' WhA 
have I to do tnft thee, gel thee to the prophets of thy father and A^ 
prophets of thy- mother, JVdy btUy said the king of Israely Hie larf 
liatk catted these three kings togethery to deliver them into Ae html- 
of the king of Moab y^'^ ^meaning because of the distress they were 
in for water ;) upon wnich Elisha said, '^ Sa the Lord ofhottk-lish 
ethy before wlwm I stand, surely y were it not that I regard IcmsAa 
phaty kir^ ofJudahy I would not look towards theCy nor see thu. 
Here is all the venom and vulgarity of a party prophet.! — ^We 
have now to see the performance, or manner of prophesyii^. 

Yer. 15. ^^ Bring me, said Elisha, a minstrel : and tl came to 
pasSy when the minstrel playedy that the hand of the Lord came vpaik 
mw." Here is the farce of the conjuror. ' Now for the prophe^ 
cy : '^ *And Elisha saidy (singing most probably to the tone he 
was playing) Thus saith the JUnrdy Make this valley full (fdUeheo ^ 
which was just telling them what every countryman could have 
told them, without either fiddle or farce, that the way to get 
water was to dig for it. 

But as every conjuror is not famous* alike for the same thing, 
so neither were those prophets ; for though all of them, at least 
those I have spoken of, were famous for lying, some of them ex- 
celled in cursing. Elisha, whom I have just mentioned, was a 
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chief in this branch of prophesying ; it was he that cursed the 
forty-two children in the name of the Lord, whom the two she- 
bears came and devoured. We are to suppose that those chil- 
dren were of the party of Israel ; but as those who will curse 
' will lie, there is just as much credit to be given to this story of 
Elisha's two she-bears as there is to that of the Dragon of Wan- 
tley, of whom it is said : — 



Poor children three devoured he, "i 

That could not with him grapple ; 
And at one sup he eat them up. 
As a man would eat an apple. 

There was another description of men called prophets, that amus- 
ed themselves with dreams and visions ; but whether by night 
or by day, we know not. These, if they were not quite harmless, 
were but little mischievous. Of this class are 

Ezekiel and Daniel ; and the first question upon those books, 
as upon all the others, is, are they genuine ? that is, were they 
written by Ezekiel and Daniel ? 

Of this there is no proof; but so far as my own opinion goes, 
I im more inclined to believe they wore, than that they were not. 
My reasons for this opinion are as follow : First, Becaue those 
books do not contain internal evidence to prove they were not 
written by Ezekiel and Daniel, as the books ascribed to Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, &c. &c. prove they were not written by Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, &c. 

Secimdly, Because they were not written till after the Baby- 
Jojiiah captivity began ; and there is good reason to believe, that 
Hot any book in die Bible was written before that period : at 
l^ast, it is proveable, from the books themselves, as I have al- 
'^ady shown, that they were not written till after the commence- 
'X^rat 4^ uie Jewish monarchy. 

Thbdly, Because the manner in which the books ascribed to 
SSzekiel and Daniel are written, agrees with the condition these 
t[ien were in at the time of writing them. 

Had the numerous commentators and priests, who have fool- 
ishly employed or wasted their time in preten<Ung to expound 
^d unriddle those books, been carried in captivity, as Ezekiel 
tad Daniel were, it would have greatly improved their intellects, 
in comprehending the reason for this mode of writing, and have 
laved them the trouble of racking their invention, as they have 
done, to no purpose ; for they would have found that themselves 
would be obliged to write whatever they had to write, re- 
specting their own affairs, or those of their friends, or of their 
eountry, in a concealed manner, as those men have done. 

These two books differ from all the rest ; for it is only these 
that are filled with accounts of dreams and visions ; and this dif^ 
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forencc arose from tho situation the writers were in as prisonefB 
of war, or prisoners of state, in a foreign country, which obliged 
them to convey even the most trifling information to each otber, 
and all their political projects or opinions, in obscure and met- 
aphorical terms. They pretend to have dreamed dreams, and 
seen visions, because it was unsafe for them to speak fwdta ot 
plain language. We ought, however, to suppose, that the pe^ 
Kons to whom they wrote understood what they meant« and thit 
it was not intended any body else should. But these ¥usy con^^ 
riientntors and priests have been puzzling their wits to nnd out 
wha. it was not intended they should know, and with which tbej 
•:ave nothing to do. 

Ezekiel and Daniel were carried prisoners to Babylon, under 
the Mrst captivity, in the time of Jehoiakim, nine years before tbe . 
second captivity in the time of Zedekiah. The Jews were theo 
still numerous, and had considerable force at Jerusalem ;' and ai 
it is natural to suppose that men, in the situation of Ezekiel and 
Daniel, v/ould be meditating the recovery of their country, and 
tlieir own deliverance, it is reasonable to suppose, that the ac- 
coimts of dreams and visions, ^vith which these books are filled, 
arc no other than a disguised mode of correspondence, to facilitate 
those objects : it served them as a cypher, or secret alphabet 
If they arc not this, they are tales, reveries, and nonsense ; orat | 
least, a fanciful way of wearing off the wearisotneness of captivi- 
ty ; but the presumption is, they were the former. 

Ezekiel begins his books by speaking of a vision of cherMMj 
and of a ivheel within a wJiecly which he says he saw by the river 
Chebar, in the land of his captivity. Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose, that by the cherubims he meant tho temple at Jenisalenii 
where they had figures of cherubims } and by a wheel within a 
wheel, (which, as a figure, has always been understood to signii^ 
political contrivance) the project or means of recoverii^ Jerosar 
Icm ? In the latter part of this book, he supposes himself tniia- 
ported to Jerusalem, and into the temple : and he refers back to the 
vision on the river Chebar, and says, (chap, xliii. ver. 3J that (Ma 
last vision was like the vision on the river Chebar ; wnich indi- 
cates, that those pretended dreams and visions had for their object 
the recovery of Jerusalem, and nothing further. 

As to the j-omantic interpretations and applications, wild lusthe 
dreams and visioi^ they undertake to explain, which commentatora 
and priests have made qf those books, that of converting them 
into things whi^ph they call prophecies, and*making them bend to* 
times and circumstances, as far remote even as the present day, it 
shows the fraud or the extreme folly to which credulity or priest* 
crafl can go. 

Scarcely any thing can be more absurd, than to suppose that 
men situated as Ezekiel and Daiiicl were, whose country was 
over-ruu; and in the possession of the enemy, di their friends and 
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relations in captivity abroad^ or in slavery at home, or massacred, 
or in continual danger of it ; scarcely any thing, I say, can be 
more absurd, than tp. fuppose that such men should find nothing 
to do but that of employing their time and their thoughts about 
what was to happen to other nations a thousand or two thousand 
years after they were dead ; at the same time, nothing is more 
natural, than that they should meditate the recovery of Jerusalem, 
and their own deliverance ; and that this was the sole object of 
all the obscure and apparently frantic writings contained in those 
books. 

In thit sense, the mode of writing used in those two bodks be- 
ing fi>rced by necessity, and not adopted by choice, is not irration- 
al i but if we are to use the books as prophecies, they arc false. 
In the S9th chapter of Ezekiel, speaking of Egypt, it is said, (vcr. 
11,) Nofodi <tf man should pass Vuvugh it, nm'foot of beast should 
pass Ihrou^ %l ; neiiher shall it be inliabiied for forty years,^^ This 
is what never came to pass, and consequently it is false, as all the 
books I have already reviewed are. I here close this part of the 
subject. 

In the fi>nner part of the Jige of Reasouy 1 have spoken of Jo- 
nah, and of the story of him and the whale. A fit story for ridi- 
cule, if it was written to be believed ; or of laughter, if it was in- 
tended to. try what credulity could swallow ; for if it could swallow 
Jonah and the whale, it could swallow any thing. 

But, as is already shown in the observations on the book of 
Job, and of Proverbs, it is not always certain which of the books 
in the Bible are originally Hebrew or only translations from the 
books of the Gentiles into Hebrew ; and as the book of Jonah, 
8o £u from treating of the affairs of the Jews, says nothing upon 
that subject, but treats altogether of the Gentiles, it is more 
probable that it is a book of the Gentiles than of the Jews ; and 
that it has been written as a &ble, to expose the nonsense and sat- ' 
iriflo the vicious and malignant character of a Bible prophet, or a 
{Hredicting priest. 

Jonah is represented, first, as a disobedient prophet, running 
away firom his mission, and taking shelter aboard a vessel of the 
Gentiles, bound from Joppa to Tarshiish ; as if he ignorantly sup- 
posed, by such a paltry contrivance, he could hide himself where 
God could not find him. The vessel is overtaken 'by a storm at 
sea ; and the mariners, all of whom are Gentiles, believing it to 
be a judgment, on account of some one on board who had com- 
mitted a crime, agreed to cast lots, to discover the offender ; and 
the lot fell upon Jonah. But, before this, they had cast all their 
wares and merchandize overboard, to lighten the vessel, while 
Jonah, like a stupid fellow, wasifast asleep in the hold. 

After the lot had designated Jonah to be the offender^ they 

Sestioned him to know who and what he was ; and he told them 
UMU an Hebrew ; and the story implies, that he confessed him- 
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self to be guilty. But these Gentiles, instead of sacrificing him 
at once, without pitj or mercy, as a •companj of Bible prophets 
or priests would have done by a Grentile in tli^-Baroe case, and as 
it is related Samuel had done by Agag, and Moses by the wo- 
men and children ; they endeavoured to save him, though at the 
risk of their own lives ; for the account says^ '' ^everiheksSf 
(that is, though Jonah was a Jew, and a foreigner, and the cause 
of all their misfortunes, and the loss of their cargo) the men rwh 
ed hard to bring the boat to land ; btU Aey could noty for ^Hke SM 
vrrought, and was iempeatuaus against ihem,^' Still, however, thef 
were unwilUng to put the fate of the lot into execution ;>and thef 
cried (says the account) unto the Lord, saying, '^ fVe heseta^ 
theey O Lord, let us not perish for this man's life, and lay not vfOf^ 
us innocent blood ; for thou, O Lord, hast done as it pleased thee*^^ 
Meaning thereby, that they did not presume to judge Jonah gui^'^ 
ty, since that he might be innocent ; but that they considered tl>^ 
lot that had fallen upon him as a decree of God, or as it please^ 
God. The address of this prayer shows that the Grentiles wo^*^ 
shipped one Supreme Being, and that they were not idolateniy 
the Jews represented them to be. But the storm still continuing^ 
and the danger increasing, they put the fate of the lot into 
cution, and cast Jonah into the sea ; where, according to the 
ry, a great fish swallowed him up whole and alive. 

We have now to consider Jonah securely housed from the 
m the fish's belly. Here we are told that he prayed ; but the^ 

?rayer is a made up prayer, taken from various parts of the^ 
Wms, without any connection or consistency, and adapted to the '^ 
distress, but not at all to the condition, that Jonah was in. It is -^ 
such a prayer as a Gentile, who miffht know something of the 
Psahns, could copy out for him. This circumstanee alone, were 
there no other, is sufficient to indicate that the whole is a made-up 
story. The prayer, however, is supposed to have answered the 
purpose, and the story goes on (taking up at the same time the 
cant language of a Bible prophet,) saying, ^^ The Lord spake unto 
the Ml, and it vomited out Jonah upon dry land." 

Jonah then received a second mission to Ninevah, with whidi 
he sets out ; and we have now to consider him as a preacher. The 
distress he is represented to have suffered, the remembrance dThia 
own disobedience as the cause of it, and the miraculous escape he 
is supposed to have Ijad, were sufficient, one would conceive^ to 
have impressed him with S3rmpathy and benevolence in the execu- 
tion of his mission; but, instead of this, he enters the city with 
denunciation and malediction in his mouth, crying, " TetfortgditffBf 
and J^lmevah shaU be overthrown,''^ 

We have now to consider this' supposed missionary in the last 
act of his mission ; and here it is that the malevolent spirit of a 
Bible-prophet, or of a predicting priest, appears in all the black- 
ness of character, that men ascribe to the being they call the devil. 
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Having puolished his predictions, he mthdrew, says the story, 
bo the east side of the city. But for what ? not to contemplate, in 
retirement, the mercy of his Creator to himself, or to others, hut 
to wait, with malignant impatience, the destruction of Ninevah. 
It came to pass, however, as the story relates, that the Nine\ite8 
reformed, and that Grod, according to the Bible phrase, repented 
him of the evil he had said he would do unto them, and did it not. 
This, iqpith the first verse of the last chapter, displeased Jonah ea^- 
eeedtngly, and he was very angin/. His obdurate heart would rath- 
er that idl Ninevah should be destroyed, and every soul, joung 
and old, perish in its ruins, than that his prediction should not be 
fulfilled. To expose the character of a prophet still more, a 
gourd is made to grow up in the night, that promisetb him an 
agreeable shelter from the heat of the sun, in the place to which 
he is retired ; and the next morning it dies. 

Here the rage of the prophet becomes excessive, and he is 
ready to destroy himself "i£ is better ^ said he^for me to die than 
to Uce^ T)nB brings on a supposed expostulation between the 
Almighty and the prophet ; in which the former says, ^^Doest thou 
loefl to be angry for the gourd ? Jind Jonah saidj I do weU to be 
angry even unto death ; Then said the Lord, Thou hast had pity on 
fte gourdy for which thou hast not laboured neither madest U to growj 
which came up in a night, and perished in a night ; and should not 
I spare JVtnevoJ^, that great dty, in wkieh are more than three-score 
thmuand persons, thai cannot discern fiafioeen their right hand and 
their lefiV' 

Here is both the winding up of the satire, and the moral of the 
fable. As a satire, it strikes against the character of all the Bible- 
prophets, and against all the indiscriminate judgments upon men, 
women^ and children, with which this lying book, the Bible, is 
crowded ; such as Noah's flood, the destruction of the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the extirpation of the Canaanites, even to 
sucking infants, and women with child, because the same reflec- 
tion, that there are more than three-score thousand persons that canr 
not dMcem between their right hand and their left, meaning young 
children, applies to all their cases. It satirizes also the suppoa^ 
ed partiality of the Creator for one nation more than for another. 

Ab a moral, it preaches against the malevolent spirit of predic- 
tion ; for as certainly as a man predicts ill, he becomes inclined 
io wish it. The pride of having his judgment right, hardens his 
heart, till at last he beholds with satisfaction, or sees with disap- 
pointment, the accomplishment or the failure of his predictions 
Thb book ends with tfate same kind of strong and well-directed 
point against prophets, prophecies, and indiscriminate judgments^ 
as the chapter that Benjamin Franklin made for the Bible, about 
Abtaham and the stranger, ends against the intolerant spirit of re- 
ligious persecution. Inus much for the hook of Jonah. 

Of the poetical parts of the Bible, that are called prophecies, I 

11 
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have spoken in the former part of the ^Age ofRtoBony and ahready 
in this : where I have said that the word prophd m the Bible wora 
for puel ; and that the flights and metaphors of those poets, manj 
ofwhich have become obscure by the lapse of time and the change 
of circumstances, have been ridiculously erected into things call- 
ed prophecies and applied to purposes the writers never thought 
of. When a priest quotes any of those passages, he unriddles it 
agreeably to his own views, and imposes that explanation upon 
his congregation as the meaning of the writer. The whore of 
BabyUm has been the common whore of all the priests, and each 
has accused the other of keeping the strumpet ; so well do they 
agree in their explanations. 

There now remain only a few books, which they call the books 
of the lesser prophets ; and as I have already shown that the great- 
er are impostors, it would be cowardice to disturb the repose of 
the little ones Let them sleep then, in the arms of their nursei^ 
the priests, and both be forgotten together. 

I have now gone through the Bible, as a man would go through 
a wood with an axe on his shoulder, and fell trees. Here they lie; 
and the priests, if they can, may replant them. They may, per- 
haps, stick them in the ground, but they will never make them 
grow. — I pass on to the books of the New Testament. 

THE WEW: TESTAMENT. 

The New Testament, they tell us, is founded upon the proplk- 
ecies, of the Old ; if so, it must follow the fate of its foundation. 

As it is nothing extraordinary jthat a woman should be with child 
before she was married, and that the son she might bring forth 
should be executed, even unjustly ; I see no reason for not believ- 
ing that such a woman as Mary, and such a man as Joseph, and 
Jesus, existed ; their mere existence is a matter of indinerence, 
about which there is no ground, either to believe, or to disbelieve, 
and which comes under the common head of, £ may be so ; ana 
what then ? The probability, however, is, that there were such 
persons, or at least such as resembled them in part of the circum- 
stances, because* almost all romantic stories have been suggested 
by some actual circumstance ; as the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, not a word ofwhich is true, were suggested by the case of 
Alexander Selkirk. 

It is not then thti existence, or non-existence, of the perooiiB 
that I trouble myself about ; it is the fable pf Jesus Christ, as told 
in the New Testament, and the wild and visionary doctrine raised 
thereon, against which I contend. The story, taking it as it is 
told, is blaspheniDusly obscen^. It gives an account of a young 
woman engaged to be married, and while under this engagement, 
she is, to speiak plab language, debauched by a ghost, under the 
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impiouB pTetencCy (Luke, chap. i. ver. 35^ that ^^ihe Holy Gho$t 
9kall come upon thee^ and the potoer of the EUgheM shall overshadow 
ihee,^^ Notwithstandiiig which, Joseph aHerwardb marries her^ 
cohabits with her as his wife, and in his turn rivals the ghost 
This IS putting the story into intelligible language ; and when told 
In this manner, there is not a priest but must be ashamed to own 
it* 

Obacenitj in matters of faith, however wrapped up, is always a 
^^oken of fable and imposture ; for it is necessary to our serious be- 
Sief in God, that we do not connect it with stories that run, as this 
^oes, into ludicrous interpretations. This story is, upon the face 
^of it, the same kind of story as that of Jupiter and Leda, or Jupiter 
^wd £uropa, or any of the amorous adventures of Jupiter ; and 
^hows, as is already stated in the former part of the Age ofReaeonj 
^hat the Christian faith is built upon the heathen mythology. 

As the historical parts of the New Testament, so far as concerns 
Jesus Christ, arc confined to a very short space of time, less than 
two years, and all within the same country, and nearly to the same 
spot, the discordance of time, place, and circumstance, which de- 
tects the fallacy of the books of the Old Testament, and proves 
them to be impositions, cannot be expected to be found here in the 
same abundance. The New Testament, compared with the Old, 
is like a farce of one act, in which there is not room for very 
numerous violations of the unities. There are, however, some 
glarine contradictions, which, exdudve of the fallacy of the pre- 
tended prophecies, are sufficient to show the story of Jesus Christ 
to be false. 

I lay it down as a position which cannot be controverted, first, 
that the agreemefd of all the parts of a story does not prove that 
story to be true, because the parts may agree, and the whole may 
be fidse ; secondly, that the disagreement of the parts of a story 
proves the tohple cannot be true. The agreement does not prove 
truth, but the disagreement proves falsehood positively. 

The history of Jesus Chnst is contained in the four books as- 
cribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The first chapter of 
Matthew begins with giving a genealogy of Jesus Christ ; and in 
the third chapter of Luke, there is also given a genealogy of Je- 
sus Christ. Did these two agree, it would not prove the geneal- 
ogy to Ve Uiie, because it might, nevertheless, be a fabrication ; 
but as they contradict each other in every particular, it proves 
fidsehood absolutely. If Matthew speaks truth,Luke speaks false- 
hood ; and if Luke speaks truth, Alatthew speaks f^sehood ; and 
as there is no authority for believing one more than the other, 
there is no authority for believing either ; and if they cannot 
be believed even in the very first thing they say, and set out to 
prove, they are not entitled to be believed in any thing they say ai& 

* Mary, die l uuuoiod virgin mother of JesoB, bad several other children, fone and 
damfalen. See MaL chap. xiii. ver. 55, 56. 
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tenrards. Truth ia an uDiform thiu^ ; and as to ineiuratioo and 
levelation, were we to admit it, it is unpossible to Bnppoae it can 
be contradictory. Either then the men called apoatlea were iot- 
poatora, or the books aacribed to them have been written by other 
peraona, and fathered upon them, as is the caae in the Old Test- 
ament. 

The book of Matthew gives, chap. i. ver. 6, a genealogy hj 
name fiom David, up through Joseph, the husband of Mary, to 
Christ ; and makes there to be twenty-eight generations. Ths 
book of Luke gives also a genealogy by name from Christ, through 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, down to David, and inakss there 
to beforhf-Aree generations; besides which, there are only the 
two'names of David and Joseph that are alike in the two lists. L 
here insert both geneological lists, and for the sake of perspicuity 
and comparison have placed them both in the same direction, that 
is, &om Joseph down to David. 



Genealogy, aa: 
2 Joseph 


ordingloMcathew. 


ChriEt 
2 Joseph 




S Jacob 




SHeli 


4 Matthan 




4 Matlhat 


6 Eleazer 




6 Levi 


6 Eliud 




6 Melohi 


7 Achim 




7 Janna 


8 Sadoc 




SJonph 


9 Azor 




9 MattBthias 


30 Ebakim 




iOAmos 


11 Abiud 




11 Naum 


12 Zorobabel 




12 Eali 


13 Sal^hiel 




13 Nagge 


14 Jechooiaa 




14 Maath 


15 Josiaa 




15 Mattathiaa 


I 


1^ 


16 Semei 

17 Joeepli 
leJod. 
ISJoamu 
SORbeaa 

91 Zorobabel 




■P; 


SSalitbiel 
MNeri 


^^l^^^l 


Bi 


MMelcbi 


^^^H^l 


»iM 


^^^^^^H 


« Oosmn 


^^H 


E^- 


afl Elmodam 
m.Sr 
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Genealogy y according to Luke 
29 Jose 
SO Eliezer 

31 Jorim 

32 Matthat 

33 Levi 

34 Simeon 

35 Juda 

36 Joseph 

37 Jonan 

38 Elakim 

39 Melea 

40 Menan 

41 Mattatha 

42 Nathan 

43 David 



Now, if these men, Matthew and Luke, set out with a falsehood 
between them, (as these two accounts show they do) in the very 
commencement of their history of Jesus Christ, and of whom, and 
of what he was, what authority (as I havo before asked) is there 
left for believing the strange things they tell us :i(lerwards ? If 
they cannot be believed in their account of his natural genealogy. 
how are we to believe them, when they tell us, he was the son of 
Crod, begotten by a ghost ; and that an angel announced this in 
secret to his mother. ? If they lied in one genealogy, why are we 
to believe them in the other ? If his natural be manufactured, 
which it certaioly is, why are not we to suppose, that his celestial 
genealogy is manufactured also ; an^ that the whole is fabulous ? 
Can any man of serious reflection hazard his future happiness 
tipon the belief of a story naturally impossible ; repugnant to ev- 
ery idea of decency ; and related by persons already detected of 
fiJsehood ? Is it not more safe, that we stop ourselves at the plain, 
pure, and unmixed belief of one Grod, which is deism, than that 
we Commit ourselves on an ocean of improbable, irrational, inde- 
cent, and contradictory tales P 

The first question, however, upon the books of the New Test- 
ament, as upon those of the Old, is, are they genuine ? Were they 
written by .tne persons to whom they are ascribed ? for it is upon 
this ffronnd only, that the strange things related therein have been 
credited. Upon this point, there is no direct proof for or against; . 



the average age of eacb peivon mentioned ia the list, at the time his iint 
boniy it ia only necessary to divide 1080 by 27, which gives 40 years for each 
Aa die life-tioM of man was then biit of the same extent it is now, it is air 
■liMniitf to ■oppose, that 27 following generations should all be old bachelors, before 
tfiej nuried ; and die more so, when we are told, that Solomon, the next in succes- 
lioB Id David, had a boose full of wives and mistresses before he was 21 years of age. 
8o fcr flm ibis genBBlo|w being a solemn truth, it is not even a reasonable lie. Tne 
Sot of Lefce givoi ifaoot % years for the average age, and this is too much. 
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and all that this state of a case proves, is doub^uhtsi ; and doaht'— 
fulness is the opposite of belief. The state, therefore, that the^ 
books are in, proves against themselves, as far as this kind of proot^ - 
can go. 

But, exclusive of this, the presumption is, that the books call— — ■ 
ed the Evangelists, and ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and^ 
John ; were not written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; ^ 
and that they are impositions. The disordered sate of the histo- -* 
ry in these four books, the silence of one book upon matters relal- ' 
ed in the other, and the disagreement that is to be found among 
them, implies, that they are the production of some unconnected 
individuals, many years after the things they pretend to relate, 
each of whom made his own legend ; and not the writings of men 
living intimately together, as the men called apostles are suppos- 
ed to have done : in fine, that they have been manufactured, as 
the books of the old testament have been, by other persons than 
those whose names they bear. 

The story of the angel announcing, what the church calls, the 
immacfdate conception^ is not so much as mentioned in the books 
ascribed to Mark and John ; and is differently related in Matthew 
^ and Luke. The former says, the angel appeared to Joseph ; the 
- latter says, it was to Mary ; but either, Joseph or Mary, was the 
worst evidence that could have been thought of; for it was oth:- 
crs that should have testified /or </iem, and not they for themselvefl* 
Were any girl that is how with child to say, and even.lo swear it, 
that she was gotten with child by a ghost, and that an angel told 
her so, would she be believed ? Certainly she would not. Why 
then are we to believe the same thing of another girl whom we 
never saw, told by nobodjk knows who, nor when, nor where ? 
How strange and inconsistent is it, that the same circumstance - 
that would weaken the belief even of a probable story, should be 
given as a motive for believing tliis one, that has upon ^e face of 
it every token of absolute impossibility and imposture. 

The story of Herod destroying all the children under two years 
old, belongs altogether to the book of Matthew : not one of the 
rest mentions any thing about it. Had such a circumstance been 
true, the universality of it hiust have made it known to all the 
writers ; and the thing would have been too striking to have been 
omitted by any. This writer tells us, that Jesus escaped this 
slaughter, because Joseph and Mary were warned by an angel to 
flee with him into Egypt ; but he forgot to make any provision for 
John, who was then under two years of age. John, however, 
who staid beiiind, fared as well as Jesus who fled ; and therefore 
the story circumstantially belies itself. 

Not any two of these writers agree in reciting, exactly in Ac 
same toords, the written inscription, short as it is, which they tell 
us was put over Christ when he was crucified : and besides this, 
Mark says, he was crucified at the third hour, (nine in the mom* 
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;) and John says,' it was the sixth hour, (twelve at noon.*) 

The inscription is thus stated in those books. 

, Matthew — lliis is Jesus the King of the Jews. 

Mark The kin^g of the Jews. • 

Luke This is the king of the Jews. 

John Jesus of Nazareth king of the Jews. 

We may infer from these circumstances, trivial as they are, 
that those writers, whoever they were, and in whatever time they 
lived, were not present at the scene. The only ono of the men, 
called apostles, who appears to have been near the spot, was Pe- 
ter ; and when he was accused of being one of Jesus's followers, 
it is said, (Matthew, chap. xxvi. vcr. 74,) ^' Then Peter began to 
curse and to aweary sayings I hww not the man ;^' yet we are now 
called upon to believe the same Peter, convicted, by their own ac- 
count, of perjury. For what reason, or on what authority shall 
we do this? 

The accounts that are given of the circumstances, that they 
tell us attended the crucifixion, are differently related in those 
four books. 

The book ascribed to Matthew says, ^^ Tliere was darkness over 
aU the land from the sixth hour unto tlie ninth hour — ihat the veil of., 
ike temple was rent in twain from the top to the bo'ljm — that Am 
1009 an earthquake — that the rocks rent — that the graves opened^ 
iktA the bodies of many of the saints that slept arose and came out 
of their graves after the resurrection, and went into the hohf c%, and 
apj^ear^ unto many." Such is the account which this dashing 
writer of the book of Matthew gives ; but in which he is not sup- 
ported by the writers of the other books. 

The writer of tke book ascribed to Mark, in detailing the cir- 
cumstances of the crucifixion, makes no mention of any earth- 
quake, nor of the rocks rending, nor of the graves opening, not 
of the dead men walking out. The writer of the book of Luke 
is silent also upon the same points. And as to the writer of the 
book of John, though he details all the circumstances of the cru- 
cifixion down to the burial of Christ, he says nothing about ei- 
ther the darkness — ^the veil of the temple — ^the earthquake — the 
rocks — the graves — ^nor the dead men. 

Now if it had been true, that those things had happened ; and 
if the writers of these books had lived at the time they did hap- 
pen, and had been the persons they are said to be, namely, the 
four m^ called apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, it was 
not possible for them, as true historians, even without the aid of 
mspiration, not to have recorded them. The things, suppos- 
ing them to have been facts, were of too much notoriety' not to 

* Aeoording to John, the sentence wasnotpassed till about the sixth hour, (noon)» 
and oonaequently the execution could not be till the afternoon ; but Mark says exprcss- 
}y, that he was cmcified at the third hoiir, (nine in the morning), chap. xv. 26 ; John, 
oiap. xix. Ter. 14. 
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have been known, and of too much importance not to have been j 
told. All these supposed apostles must have been witnesses of 
the earthquake, if there had been any ; for it was not possible 
for them to bave been absent from it ; the opening of the grave» 
and the resurrection of the dead men, and their walking about 

the city, is of greater importance than the earthquake. An * 

earthquake is always possible, and natural, and proves nothing ; ^ 
hut this opening of the graves is supernatural, and directly in -^ 
point to their doctrine, their cause, and their apostleship. Had -v 
It been true, it would have filled up whole chapters of those books, 
and been the chosen theme and general chorus of all the writers ^ ' 
but instead of this, little and trivial things, and mere prattling 
conversations of, he said this, and sh'C said tJiaty are oflen tedious- 
ly detailed, while this most important of all, had it been true, is 
passed off in a slovenly manner by a single dash of the pen, and 
that by one writer only, and not so much as hinted at by the 
rest. 

It is aik easy thing to tell a lie, but it is difficult to support^e 
lie after it is told. The writer of the book of Matthew should 
have told us who the saints were that came to life again, and 
went into the city, and what became of them aflerwards, and who 
it was that saw them ; for he is not hardy enough to say he saw 
tUem himself ; whether they came out naked, and all in natural 
buflf, he-saints and she-saints ; or whether they came full dreoH 
ed, and where they got their dresses ; whether they went to their 
former habitations, and reclaimed their wives, their husbands, 
and their property, and how they were received ; whether they 
entered ejectments for the recovery of their possessions, or 
brought actions of crim, con, against their rival interlopers ; 
whether they remained on earth, and followed their former oc- 
cupation of preaching or working ; or whether they died again, 
or went'bacK to their graves alive, and buried themselves. 

Strange indeed, that an army of saints should return to life, 
and nobody know who they were, nor who it was that saw them, 
and that not a word more should be said upon the subject, nor 
these saints have any thing to tell us ! Had it been the prophets, 
wlw) (as we are told) had formerly prophecied of these things, Aey 
must have had a great deal to say. They could have told us 
every thing, and we should have had posthumous prophecies, 
with notes and commentaries upon the first, a little better at least 
Chan wc have now. Had it been Moses, and Aaron, and Joshua, 
and Samuel, and David, not an unconverted Jew had remained in 
all Jerusalem. Had it been John the Baptist, and the saints of 
the time then present, every body would have known them, and 
they would have out-preached aiwl out-famed all the other apos- 
tles. But instead of this, these saints are made to pop up^ like 
Jonah^s gourd in the night, for no purpose at all but to wither in 
the morning. Thus much for this part of the story. - 
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The tale of the resurrection follows that of the cmcifixion ; and 
in this as well as in that^ the writers, whoever they were, disagree 
so much, as to make it evident that none of them were there. 

The book of Matthew states, that when Christ was put in the 

sepulchre, the Jews applied to Pilate for a watch or a guard to 

1)6 placed over the sepulchre, to prevent the body being stolen 

T)y the disciples ; and that in consequence of this request, the 

sepalcbre wo» iMde sure, waling the stone that covered the mouth, 

and setting a watch. But the other books say nothing about 

"this application, nor about the sealing, nor the guard, nor the 

^atch ; and according to their accounts, there were none. 

Mattheir, however, follows up this part of the story of the guard 

or the watch with a second part, that I shall notice in the con- 

clnsion, as it serves to detect the fallacy of those books. 

The book of Matthew continues its account, and days, (chap. 
xxYiii. ver. 1) that at the end of the Sabbath, as it began to 
dqirn, towards the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre. . Mark says it was 
sunnrising, and John says it was dark. Luke says it was Mary 
Magdalene and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and 
other women, that dame to the sepulchre ; and John states, that 
Mary Magdalene came alone. So well do they agree about their 
first evidence ! they all, however, appear to have known most 
about Mary Magdalene ; she was a woman of large acquaintance, 
and it was not an ill conjecture that she might be upon the stroll. 

The bbok of Matthew goes on to say, (ver. 2,) */ And behold 
^^there was a great earthquake, for the angel of the Lord descend- 
*^ed from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the 
door, and stt U{M)n it." But the other books say nothing about 
any earthquake, nor about the angel rolling back the stone, and 
sitting upon it ; and according to their account, there was no 
angel siUing there. Mark says the angel was wUhin the sepul- 
chre, sitting on the right side. Luke says there were two, and 
they were both standing up ; and John says they were both sit- 
tii^ down, one at the head and the other at the feet. 

Matthew says, that the angel that was sitting upon the stone 
on the outside of the sepulchre, told the two Marys that Christ 
was risen, and that the women went away quickly. Mark says, 
that the women, upon seeing the stone rolled away, and wonder- 
ing qjt it, went into the sepulchre, and that it was the angel that 
was sitting within on the right side, that told them so. Luke 
says, it was the two angels that were standing up ; and John 
sajTS, it was Jesus Christ himself that told it to Mary Magdalene ; 
and that she did not go into the sepulchre, but only stooped down 
and looked in. 

Now, if the writers of these four books had gone into a court 
of justice to prove an alibi (for it is of the nature of an alibi that 
is here attempted to be proved, namely, the absence of a dead 
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body by supernatural means,) and had they given their evidence 
in the same contradictory manner as it is here given, they would 
have been in danger of- having their ears crept for perjury, and 
would have justly deserved it. Yet this is the evidence, and 
these are the books, that havp been imposed upon the world, as 
being given by divine inspiration, and as the unchangeable word 
of God. 

The writer of the book of Matthew, after giving this account, 
relates a story that is not to be found in any of the other books, 
and which is the same I have just before alluded to. 

" Now, says he, (that is, after the conversation the wo- 
men had had with the angel sitting upon the stone,) behold some 
of the watch (meaning the watch that he had said had been plac- 
ed over the sepulchre) came into the city, and' showed unto the 
chief priests all the things that were done ; and when they were 
assembled with the elders and had taken counsel, they gave large 
money unto the soldiers, saying. Say ye, that his disciples canp 
by night, and stole him away while we slept ; and if this come fi> 
the governor's ears, we will persuade him, and secure you. So 
they took the money, and did as they were taught ; and this say- 
ing (that his disciples stole him away) is commonly reported 
among the Jews until this day." 

The expression, until this day^ is an evidence that th^ book as- 
cribed to Matthew was not written by Matthew, and that it has 
been manufactured long after the times and things of which it 
pretends to treat ; for the expression implies a great length of 
intervening time. It would be inconsistent in us to speak in this 
manner of any thing happening in our own time. To give, 
therefore, intelligible meaning to the expression, wo tfinust sup- 
pose a lapse of some generations at least, for this manner of 
speaking carries the mind back to ancient time. 

The absurdity also of the story is worth noticing ; for it shows 
the writer of the book of Matthew to have been an exceedingly 
weak and foolish man. He tells a story, that contradicts itself 
in point of possibility ; for though the guard, if there were any, 
might be made to say that the body was taken away while thej 
were asleep, and to give that as a reason for their not having 
prevented it, that same sleep must also have prevented their 
knowing how, and by whom it was done ; and yet they are made 
to say, that it was the disciples who did it. Were a man to ten- 
der his evidence o^ something that he should say was done, and 
of the manner of doing it, and of the person who did it whil^ he 
was asleep, and could know nothing of the matter, such evidence 
could not be received : it will do well enough for Testament 
evidence, but not for any thing where truth is concerned. 

I come now to that part of the evidence in those books, that 
respects the pretended appearance of Christ after this pretended 
resurrection. 
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The writer of the book of Matthew relates, that the angel that 
"Was sitting on the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre, said to the 
two Marys, chap, xxviii. yer. 7^ ^^Betiold Christ is gone before 
you into Galilee^ there ye shall see him ; 2o, I have told t^oti." And 
the same writer, at the two next verses (8, 9,) makes Christ him- 
self to speak to the same purpose to these women, immediately 
afler the angel had told it to them, and that they ran quickly to 
tell it to the disciples ; and at the 16th verse it is said, ^' Then 
the eleven disciples went away into Galileey into a mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them ; and, when' they saw him, they wor- 
shipped him. 

But the writer of the book of John tells us a story very differ- 
ent to this ; for he says, chap. xx. ver. 19, ^^ Then the same day 
at ecemno^y hehig the first day of the weehj (that is, the same day 
that Christ is said to have risen,) when the doors were shutj where 
the disdples were assembledj for fear of the Jews^ came Jesus and 
stood in the midst of them.^^ 

According to Matthew, the eleven were marching to Galilee, 
to meet Jesus in a mountain, by his own appointment, at the very 
time when, according to John, they were assembled in another 

5 lace, and that not by appointment but in secret, for fear of the 
ews. % 

The writer of the book of Luke contradicts that of Matthew 
more pointedly than John does ; for he says expressly, that the 
meeting was in Jerusalem the evening of the same day that he 
(Christ) rose, and that the eleven were there. See Luke, chap, 
xxiv. ver. 13, 33. 

Now, it is not possible, unless we admit these supposed disci- 
ples the right of wilful lying, that the writer of these books could 
be any of the eleven persons called disciples ; for if, according 
to Matthew, the eleven went into Galilee to meet Jesus in a 
mountain by his own appointment, on the same day that he is 
said to have risen, Luke and John must have been two of that 
eleven ; yet the writer of Luke says expressly, and John implies 
as much, that the meeting was, that same day, in a house in Je- 
rusalem ; and, on the other hand, if, according to Luke and John, 
the eleven were assembled in a house in tferusalem, Matthew 
must have been one of that eleven ^ yet Matthew says, the 
meeting was in a mountain in Galilee, and consequently the evi- 
dence given in those books destroys each other. 

The writer of the book of Mark says nothing about any meet- 
ing in Galilee ; but he says, chap. xvi. ver. 12, that Christ, afler 
]^is resurrection, appeared in another form to two of them, as 
they walked into the country, and that these two told it to the 
residue, who would not believe them. Luke also tells a story, in 
which he keeps Christ employed the whole of the day of this 
pretended resurrection, until me evening, and which totally in- 
validates the account of going to the mountain in GalTLee. H.^ 
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?ays, that two of them, without saying which two, went that same 
day to a village called Enunaus, threescore furlongs (seven miles 
and a half) from Jerusalem, and that Christ, in disguise, weot 
with them, and staid with them unto the evening, and supped with 
them, and then vanished out of their sight, and re-appeared that 
same evening, at the meeting of the eleven in Jerusalem. 

This ia the contradictory manner in which the evidence of this 
pretended re-appearance of Christ is stated ; the only point in 
which the writers agree, is the skulking privacy of that re-ap* 
pearance ; for whether it was in the recess of a mountain lo 
Galilee, or in a shut up house in Jerusalem, it was still skulking. 
To what cause then are we to assign this skulking ? On th^ 
one hand, it is directly repugnant to the supposed or pretended-^ 
end — ^that of convincing the wor|d that Christ was risen ; and, .^ 
on the other hand, to have asserted the publicity of it, would have ^ 
exposed the writers of those books to public detection, and there- •* 
fore they have been under the necessity of making it a private * 
affair. 

As to the account of Christ being seen by more than five hun- 
dred at once, it is Paul only who says it, and^not the five hundred 
who say it for themselves. It is, therefore, the testimony of but 
one man, and that too of a man, who did not, according to the 
same account, believe a word of the matter himself, at the time 
it is said to have happened. His evidence, supposing him to 
have been the writer of the 15th chapter of Corinthians, where 
this account is given, is like that of a mauy^who comes into a court 
of justice to swear, that what he had sworn before is false. A 
man may oflen see reason, and he has too always the right of 
changing his opinion ; but this liberty does not extend to matters 
of fact. 

I now come to the last scene, that of the ascension into heaven. 
Here all fear of the Jews, and of every thing else, must neces- 
sarily have been out of the question : it was that which, if true, 
was to seal the whole ; and upon which the reality of the future 
mission of the disciples was to rest for proof. Words, whether 
declarations or promises, that passed in private, either in the -re- 
cess of a mountain in Galilee, or in a shut-up house in Jerusalem, 
even supposing them to have been spoken, could not be evidence 
in public ; it was therefore necessary that this last scene should 
preclude the possibility of denial and dispute ; and that it should 
be, as I have stated in the former part of the Age ofReasoUj as 
public and as visible as the sun at noon day : at least it ought 
to have been as public as the crucifixion is reported to have 
been. But to come to the point. 

In the first place the writer of the book of Matthew does not 
say a syllable about it ; neither, does the writer of the book of 
John. This being the case, is it possible to suppose that those 
writers, who afiect to be even minute in .other matters, would 
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hare been silent upon this, had it been true ? The writer of the 
book of Mark passes it off in a careless, slovenly manner, with a 
single dash of the pen, as if he was tired of romancing, or ashahi- 
ed of the story. So dso does the writer of Luke. And even 
between these two, there is not an apparent agreement, as to 
theplace where this final parting is said to have' been. 

The book of Mark says, that Christ appeared to the eleven as 
they oat at meat ; alltiding to the meeting of the eleven at Je- 
nisalem : he then states the conversation that he says passed at 
that meeting ; and immediately after says (as a school-boy would 
finish a dull story) '^ So then^ after the Lord had spoken unto 
them, he was received up kito heaven, and sat on the right hand 
of Grod." But the writer of Luke says, that the ascension was 
irom Bethany ; that he (Christ) led them out aafar as Bethany^ 
€Mnd wds parted from them there^ and was carried up into heaven. 
So also was Mahomet : and a& to Moses, the apostle Jude says, 
yer . 9, That Michael and the devU disputed about his body. 
^VlThile we believe such fables as these, or either oCthem, we be- 
lieve unworthily of the Almighty. 

I have now gone through the examination of the four books 
^ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; and when it is 
reconsidered that the whole space of time, from the crucifixion to 
"^^hat is called the ascension, is but a few days, apparently not 
iKiriorc than three or four, and that all the circumstances are re- 
fMrtedto have happened nearly about the same spot, Jerusalem ; 
^t IS) I believe impossible to find, in any story upon record, so 
-^nany and such glaring absurdities, contradictions, and false- 
Snoods, as are in those books. They are more numerous and 
^ti*iking than I had any expectation of finding, when I began 
"^liis examination, and far more so than I had any idea of, when I 
"^VTOte the former part of the Jtge of Reason, ~ I had then neither 
Iteible or Testament to refer to, nor could I procure any. My 
^3'Wii situation, even as to existence, was becoming every day 
^mpre precarious ; and as I was willing to leave somethTng be- 
Inind me upon the subject, I was obliged to. be qaicic and concise 
quotations I then made were from memory only, but they 
correct ; and the opinions I have advanced in that work are 
%:lie effect of the most clear and long established conviction — ^that 
t:he Bible and the Testament are impositions upon the world — 
tihat the &11 of man — ^the account of Jesus Christ being the Son 
of God, and of his dying to appease the wrath of God, and of 
salvation by that strange means, are all fabulous inventions, dis- 
Yionourable to the wisdom and power of the Almighty — ^that the 
only true religion is Deism, by which I then meant, and now 
mean, the belief of one Grod, and an imitation of his moral char- 
acter, or the practice of what are called moral virtues — and that 
it was upon this only (so far as religion is concerned) that 1 
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rested all my hopes of happiness hereafter. So say I now — and 
so help me God. 

"But to return to the subject. — Though it is impossible, at this 
distance of time, to ascertain as a fact who were the writers of 
those four books^ (and this alone is sufficient to hold them ia 
doubt, and where we doubt we do not believe) it is not difficult 
to ascertain negatively that they were not written by the persons 
to whom they are ascribed. The contrMictions in those books 
demonstrate two things : 

First, thaft the writers cannot have been eye-witnesses and 
ear-witnessesjDf the matters they relate, or they would have re- 
lated them without those contradictions ; and consequently that 
the books have not been written by the persons called apostles^ 
who are supposed to have been witnesses of this kind. 

Secondly, that the writers, whoever they were, have n<Jt acted 
in concerted imposition, but each writer, separately and individu- 
ally for himself, and without the knowledge of the other. 

The same ^idence that applies to prove the one, applies equal- 
ly to prove both cases ; that is, that the books were not written 
by the men called the apostles, and also that they are not a con- 
certed imposition. As to inspiration, it is altogether out bf the 
question ; we may as well attempt to unite truth and falsehood^ 
as inspiration and contradiction. 

If rour men ai'^ eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses to a 0eeD0| 
they will, 'Without any concert between ,them, agree as to the 
time and place when and where that scene happened. Their 
individual knowledge of the iJiing, each one knowing it for him- 
self, renders concert totally unnecessary ; the one will not say 
it was in a mountain .in the country, and the other at a house in 
town ; the one will not say it was at sun-rise, and the other that 
it was dark. For in whatever jplace it was, at whatever time it 
was, they know it equally alike. 

And, on the other hand, if four men concert a story, they will 
make their ^parate relations of that story agree, and corroborate 
with each other to support the whole. That concert supplies the 
want of fact in the one case, as the knowledge of the fact super- 
cedes, in the other case, the necessity of a concert. The same 
contradictions, therefore, that prove there has been no concert^ 
' prove also that the reporters had no knowledge of the fact (or 
rather of that which they relate as a fact,) and detect also the 
falsehood of their reports. Those books, therefore, have neither 
been written by the men called apostles, nor by impostors in con- 
cert. How then have they been written ^ 

I am not one of those who are fond of believing there is much 

of that which is called wilful lying, or lying originally ; except 

in the case of men setting up to be prophets, as in the Old Tefr- 

f|(^ ■': tament : for prophesying is lying professionally. In almost all 

Ij^y other cases, it is not difficult to discover the progress, by which 
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even simple supposition, with the aid of credulity, will, in tune, 
grow into a lie, and at last be told as a fact ; and whenever we 
can find a charitable reason for a thing q€ this kind, we ought 
not to indulge a severe one. 

The story of Jesus Christ appearing after he was dead, is the 
story of an apparition, such as timid imaginations can always cre- 
ate in vision, and credulity believe. Stories of this kind had 
been told of the assassination of Julius Caesar, not many years 
before, and they generally have their origin in violent deaths, 
or in the execution of innocent persons. In cases or this kind, 
compassion lends its aid, and benevolently stretches the story. 
It goes on a little and a little farther, till it becomes a most cer^ 
lain truih. Once start a ghost, and credulity fills up the history 
of its life, and assigns the cause of its appearance ! one tell^ it 
one way, another another way, till there are as many stories 
about the ghost and about the proprietor of the ghost, as there 
Bure about Jesus Christ in these fpur books. 

The story of the appearance of Jesus Christ is told with that 
strange mixture of the natural and impossible, that distinguishes 
legendary tale from fact. He is represented as suddenly coining; 
in and going out when the doors are shut, and of vanishing out 
of sight, and appearing again, as one would conceive of an un- 
substfQtial vision ; then again he is hungry, sits down to meat, 
and eats his supper. But as those who tell stories of this kind, 
never provide for all the cases, so it is here : they have told us, 
that when he arose he lefl his grave clothed behind him ; but 
they have forgotten to provide other clothes for him to appear in 
ailerwards, or tell to us what he did with them when he ascend- 
ed ; whether he stripped all off, or went up clothes and all. In 
the case of Elijah, they have been careful enough to make him 
throw down his mantle ; how it happened not to be burnt in the 
chariot of fire, they also have not told us. But as imaghiation 
supplies all deficiencies of this kind, we may suppose, if we please, 
that it was made of salamander's wool. 

Those who are not much acquainted with ecclesiastical histo- 
ry, ii»y suppose that the book called the New Testament has 
existed ever since the time of Jesus Christ, as they suppose that 
the books ascribed to Moses have existed ever since the time of 
Moses. But the fact is historically otherwise ; there was no 
such book as the New Testament till more than three hundred 
years after the time that Christ is said to have lived. 

At what time the books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, began to appear, is altogether a matter of uncertainty. 
There is not the least shadow of evidence of who the persons were 
that wrote. them, nor at what time they were written ; and they 
might as well have been called by the names of any of the other 
supposed apostles, as by the crames they are now ccdled. The 
originals are not in the possession of any Christian Church exist- 
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• 1 

ing, any more than the two tables of stone written on, thej pre* 
tend, by the finger of God, upon mount Sinai, and given to Mosci^ 
are in the possession of the Jews. And even if they were, there 
is no possibiUty of proving the hand writing in Either case. At 
the time those books were written there was no (ninting, and con- 
sequently there* could be no publication, otherwise than by writ- 
ten copies, which any man might make or alter at pleasure, and 
call them originals. Can we suppose it is consistent with the wii- 
dom of the Almighty, to commit himself and his will to man, up<m 
such precarious means as these, or that it is consistent we ehouM 
pin our faith upon such uncertainties? We cannot make nor altera 
nor even imitate, so much as one blade of grass that be has made, 
and yet we can make or alter words of God as easily as words of 
man.* 

About three hundred and fifly years after the time that Christ « 
said to have lived, several writings of the kind I am speaking of, 
were scattered in the hands of divers individuals ; and as the 
church had begun to form itself into a hierarchy, or church govern- 
ment, with temporal powers, it set itself about collecting them into 
a code, as we now see them, called The ^eto Testament, They 
decided by yote, as I have before said in the former part of the 
•^c of Reasouy which of those writings, out of the collection they 
had made, should be the loord of God^ and which shoifld not^^ The 
Rabbins of the Jews had decided, by vote, upon the booka ofthe 
Bible befi^. 

As the object of the church, as is the case in all national estab- 
lishments of churches, was power and revenue, and terror the 
meana it used : it is consistent to suppose, that the most miracu- 
lous and wonderful of the writings they had collected stood the 
best chance of bein^ voted. And as to the authenticity of the 
books, the vote stands in the place (f U; for it can be traced no 
higher; 

Disputes, however, ran high among the people then calling 
themselves Christians ; not only as to points of doctine, but as to 
the authenticity of the books. In the 'contest between thQ per- 
sons called St. Augustine and Fauste, about the year 400, the lat- 
ter says, '^The books called the Evangelists have been composed 
long afler the times of the apostles, by some obscure men, who, 

fearing that the world would not give credit to their relation of 

• 

* The former part of the Age of Reason has not been published Hwo yean, and 
there is already an eiepreraion in it that is not mine. The expression is, 7%e book 
ofljake was carried by a fnajority of one voiee only. It may be true, but it is not 
I that have said it. Some person, vrho might know of the circumstance, has added it 
in a mite at tlM bottom of the psige in some of the editions, printed either in England 
or in America ; and the printers, after that, have erected it into the body of die work. 
and made me the author of it. If this has happened widiin such a short space of timey 
notwithstanding the aid of printing, which prevents the alteration of copies individu- 
ally; what may not have happened in much gretiter length of time, when there was no 
prmtin^, and when any man who could write could mwe a written copy, and call it 
an original, fay Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John. 
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matters of which they could not be informed, have published them 
viiAer the names of the apostles ; and which are so full of sottish- 
ness and diuordant relations, that there is neither agreement nor 
connection between them." 

And in another place, addressing himself to the advocates of 
tliose books, as being the word of God, he says, *' It is thus that 
your predecessors have inserted in the scriptures of our Lord, 
many things, which, though they carry his name, agree not with 
his doctrines. This is not surprisiLgy^stTice ihcU we hare cften prov' 
ed that these things have not been written by himself, nor by his 
apostles, but that for the greatest part they are founded npon tales y 
Upon vague reportSy and put together by I know not' what, half 
Jews, with hut little agreement between them ; and which they 
have nevertheless published under the names of the apostles of our 
Lord, and have thus attributed to them their own errors and their 

The reader will see by these extracts, that the authenticity of 
the books of the New Testament was denied, and the books treat- 
ed as tales, forgeries, and lies, at the time they were voted to be 
the word of Grod. But the interest of the church, with the assist- 
ance of the faggot, bore down the opposition, and at last suppress- 
ed all investigation. Miracles followed upon miracles, if we will 
believe,rthejai9 and men were taught to say they believed whether 
thegrMbeved or not. But (by way of throwing in a thought) the 
French Revolution has excommunicated the church from the pow- 
er of working miracles : she has not been able, with the assistance 
of ail her saints, to work one miracle since the revolution began ; ^ 
and as she never stood in greater need than now, we may, without 
the aid of divination, conclude, that all her former miracles were 
tricks and lies.t 

* I have taken tbew two extraali from Boa1anger*s Life of Paul, written in French ; 
Boulaiiger has quoted them from the writii^ of Augustine against Fauste, to which 
lie refers. #- 

f Boulanger, in his Life of Paul, has collected from the eoclcsiastinal histories, and 
the writinffs of the fethers, as they are called, several matters which show the opinions 
thatt |pp?ailed amoq^ the different sects of Cliristians at the time the Testament, as we 
now ne it, was voted to be the word of God. The following extracts are from tlie 
■eoond chapter of that work. 

*' The Marcionists, ^ Christian sect), assured that the evangelists were filled with 
ialaitiai. The Manicheens, who formed a very numerous sect at the commencement 
of Christianitv, r^ected aa faUe, all the New Testumeni ; and slmwcd otlicr writ- 
ings qoite ili^iiil that they gave for authentic. The Corinthians, like the Marcion- 
istSy adminsd not the Acts of the Apostles. The Encratites, and the Scvenian:<, adopt- 
ed neither the Acts nor the Epistles of Paul. Chrysostome, in a lumiily which lie made 
npon the Acts of the Apostles, says, that in his,timc, about the year 4C0, manv |)cople 
knew nothing eldier of the author or of the 1)ook. St. Irene, who lived before that 
time, reports that the Valentinians, like se^'eral other sects of the Christians, accused 
the Scnptures of being filled with im{)erfecli(>ns, errors, and contradictions. The 
Ebionites or Nazarenes, w1k> were die first Chrisfians, rejected all the Epistles of Paul, 
and regarded him as an impostor. They report, amonfi^ other things, tliat he was ori- 
ginally a Pagan, Uiat he came to Jerusalem, where he lived some time ; anrl lliut huv- 
U|g a mind to marry the daughter of the high priest, he earned hiuiself to be circum- 
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When we consider the lapse of more than three hundred jrean 
intervening between the time that Christ is said to have lived'and 
the time the New Testament was formed into a book^ we miut aeey 
even without the assistance of historical eyideocey the exceeding 
uncertainty there is of its authenticity. The authenticity of the 
book of Plomer, so far as regards the authorship, is much bettor 
cstabhshed than that of the New Testament, though Honaer is a 
thousand years the most ancient. It was only an exceeding good 
poet that could have written the book of Homer, and therefore few 
men only could have attempted it ; and a man capable of doing it 
Would not have thrown away his own fame by giving it to another 
In like manner, there were but few that could have composed Eo- 
clid's Elements, because none but an exceeding good geometriciaE 
could have been the author of that work. 

But with respect to the books of the New Testament, particidar- 
ly such parts as tcl) us of the resurrection and ascension of Christ, 
any person who could tell a story of an apparition, or of a moii't 
walkings could have made such books ; iov the story is most wretch- 
edly told. The chance, therefore, of forgery in the Testament, is 
millions to one greater than in the case of Homer or Euclid. Of 
the numerous priests or parsons of the present day, bishops and ail, 
every one of them can make a sermon, or translate a scrap of 
Latin, especially if it has been translated a thousand times before ; 
but is there any amongst them that can write poetry like Hliiuer, 
or science like Euclid? The sum total of a parson's learning, with 
very few exceptions, is a 6 a6, and hie htzcy hoc; and their know- 
ledge of science is three times one is three ; and this is more 
than sufficient to have enabled them, had they lived at the time, to 
have written all the books of the New Testament. 

As the opportunities of foreery were greater, so also was the in- 
ducement. A man could gam no advantage by writing under the 
name of Homer or Euclid ; if he could write equal to them, it 
would be better that he wrote under his own name ; if inferior, he 
could not succeed. Pride would prevent the former, and impossi- 
bility the latter. But with respect to such books as compose the 
New Testament, all the inducements were on the side of forgery. 
The best imagined history that could have been made, at the dis- 
tance of two or three hundred years after the time, could not have 
passed for an original under the name of the real writer ; the only 
chance of success lay in forgery, for the church wanted pretence 
for its new doctrine, and truth and talents were out of the quei»« 
tion. 

But as it is not uncommon (as before observed) to relate stories 
of persons walking after they are dead, and of ghosts and appari- 
tions of such as have fallen by some violent or extraordinary 

cised ; btit Umt not being able to obtain her, he quarrclli'd with the Jews, and wrote 
ag:iin8t rirciminigion, afid against the observation of the eabbath, and against all tJtm 
Kgnl urdinuttceB." 

■ 
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means ; and* as the people of that day were ia the habit of be- 
lieving such things, and of the appearance of angels, and also of 
devils, and oC their getting into people's insides, and shaking tliem 
like a fit of an aeue, and of their being cast out again as if by an 
emetio — (Mary Magdalene, the book of Mark tells us, had brought 
up, or been brought to bed of seven devils ;) it was nothing extra- 
ordinary that some story of this kind should get abroad of the 
person called Jesus Christ, and become afterwords the foundation 
of- the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
£ach writer told the tale as he heard it, or thereabouts, and gave 
to his book the name of the saint or the apostle whom tradition hod 
^iven as the eye-witness. It is only upon this ground that the con- 
tradictions in those books can be accounted for ; and if this be not 
the case, they are downright impositions, lies, and forgeries, with- 
out even the apology of credulity. 

That they have been written by a sort of half Jews, as the fore- 
going quotations mention, is discernible enough. The frequent 
references made to that chief assassin and impostor Moses, and to 
the men called prophets, establishes this point ; and, on the other 
hand, the church has complimented the fraud, by admitting the 
Sible and the Testament to reply to each other. Between the 
Christian Jew and the Christian Gentile, the thing called a pro- 
pheej^ and the thing prophesied ; the type, and the thing typified 
the attn and the thmg signified, have been industriously rum* 
magea up, and fitted together like old locks and pick-lock keys. 
The story, fix>lishly enough told of £ve and the serpent, and nat- 
urally enough as to the enmity between men and serpents (for the 
serpent always bites about the heely because it cannot reach high- 
er ; and the man always knocks the serpent about the lieadj as 
the most effectual way to prevent its biting ;*) this foolish story, 
I say, has been made into a prophecy, a type, and a promise to 
begin with ; and the lyinff imposition of Isaiah to Ahaz, Thai a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, as a sign that Ahaz should 
conquer, when the event was that he was defeated (as already 
noticed in the observations on the book of Isaiah,) has been per- 
verted, and made to serve as a winder-up. 

Jonah and the whale are also made into a sign or a type. Jonah 
is Jesus, and the whale is the grave : for it is said, (and they have 
made Christ to say it of himself) Matt. chap. xvii. ver. 40, '*For 
as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whalers belly, so 
shall the son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth." But it happens ankwardly enough that Christ, ac- 
cording to their own account, was but one day and two nights in 
the grave ; about 30 hours, instead of 72 ; that is, the Friday 
night, the Saturday, and the Saturday night ; for they say he was 
up on the Sunday morning by sun-rise, or befbrc. But as this fits 

* *' It ihall bniiM thy head, nnd thou slialt bruise his heel." Gen. ch. iii. vcr. 15. 
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quite as well as die hUe and the kick in Crenesis, or the virgm and 
her s(m in leaiah, it will pass in the lump of arihodox thi^giL 
Tlius much for the historical part of the Testametfl and ita et^ 
dences. 

Epistles of Paid — ^The epistles ascribe^ to Paul, being fimrtsaa 
in number, almost (ill up the remaining, part of the TeMaaieit. 
Whether those epistles were written by the person to whom Aqr 
are ascribed, is a matter of no great importance, since the writer, 
whoever he was, »ttemptslo prove his doctrine by argument H0 
does not pretend to have been witness to any of t]ie scenes tddof 
the resurrection and the ascension ; and he declares thai he hid 
not believed them. 

The story of his- being struck to the ground as he was jomM^ 
ing to Damascusy has nothing in it miraculous or eictraordinazy ; 
he escaped with bis life, and that is more than many others'liifv 
done, who have been struck with lightning ; and that he shoaU 
loose his sight for three days, and be unable to eat or drink duriof 
that time, is notlnng more than is common in such conditkHM. Ha 
companions that were with him appear not to have suffered in the 
same manner, fortiiey were well enough to lead him the remaiiH 
der of the journey ; neither did they pretend to have seen ax^ ynr 
sion. 

The character of the person called Paul, according to tlw ac- 
counts given of himy has in it a great deal of violence and'teati- 
cism ; he had persecuted with as much heat as he preached aAei^ 
wards ; the stroke he had received had changed his thinking, witli- 
out altering his constitution ; and, either as a Jew or a Christiatty 
he was the same zealot. Such men are never good moral eviden- 
ces of any doctrine they preach. They are always in eztremea, 
as well of action as of bdief. 

The doctrine he sets out ta prove by argument, is the raeyrre^^ 
tion of ^he same body: and he advances this as an evidence of inn 
mortality. But so much will men differ in their manner of think- 
ing, and in the conclusions they draw from the same premises, that 
this doctrine of the resurrection of the same body, so far from be- 
ing an evidence of immortality, appears to me to furnish an evi- 
dence against it ; for if I had already died in this bod)r, and am 
raised again in the same body in which I have died, it is presump* 
five evidence that I shall die again. That resurrection no more 
secures me against the repetition of dying, than an ague fit,'*whea 
past, secures me against another. To believe, therefore, in ink- 
mortality, I must have a more elevated idea than is contained in 
the gloomy doctrine of the resurrection. 

Besides, as a matter of choice, as well as of hope, I had rather 
have a better body and a more convenient form than the present. 
Every animal in the creation excels us in something. The wing- 
ed insects, without mentioning doves or eagles, can pass over more 
space and with greater ease, in a few minutes, than man can in 
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hour. Theglide of the smaliest fish, in proportion to its hulk, ex- 
ceeds U8 in motion, almost beyond comparison, and without weari- 
U88» Eyeiithe sluggish snail can ascend from the bottom of a 
doogeon, where a man, by the want of that ability, would perish; 
Hid a spider can launch itself firom tlie top, as a playful amusement 
The pmonal powers of man are so limited, and his heavy frame 
80 little constructed to extensive enjoyment, that there is nothing 
to iaduce us to wish the opinion of Paul to be true. It is too little 
firthe magnitude of the scene — ^too mean for the sublimity of the 
fubject 

Bat all other aiguments apart ; the cansciottsnesa €f exiilence 
m the <Hily conceivable idea we can have of another life, and the 
oontinuance of that consciousness is immortality. The conscious- 
liMi of existence, or the knowing that we exist, is not necessarily 
confined to the same form, nor to the same ipatter, even in this 
life. 

We have not in all cases the same form, nor in any case the same 
inalter, that composed our bodies twenty or thirty years ago ; and 
jet we are conscious of being the same persons. Even legs and 
arms, which make up almost half the human frame, are not neces- 
sary to the consciousness of existence. These may be lost or 
takpn away, and the full consciousness of existence remain ; and 
were their place supphed by wings or other appendages, we can- 
aot coDceiye that it could alter our consciousness of existence. 
In short, we know not how much, or rather how little, of our com- 
position it js, and how exquisitely fine that little is, that creates in 
us this consciousness of existence ; and all beyond that is like the 
pulp of a peach, distinct and separate from the vegetative speck 
in the kernel. 

Who can say by what exceeding fine action of fine matter it is 
that a thought is produced in what we call the mind ? and yet that 
thought, when produced, as i now produce the thought I am writ- 
ing, IS capable of becoming immortal, and is the only production 
ef man that has that capacity. 

Statues of brass or marble will perish ; and statues made in im- 
itation of them are not the same statues, nor the scone workman- 
ship, any more than the copy of a picture is the same picture. But 
print and reprint a thought a thousand times over, and that with 
materials of any kind— carve it in wood, or engrave it on stone, 
the thonght is eternally and identically the same thought in every 
case. £ has a capacity of unimpaired existence, unaffected by 
oliange of matter, and is essentially distinct, and of a nature differ- 
ent firom every thing else that we know or can conceive. If then 
Jie thing produced has in itself a capacity of being immortal, it is 
more than a token that the power that produced it, which is the 
^eel^eame thing as consciousness of existence, can be immortal al- 
so ; and that as independently of the matter it was first connected 
wjtiu BB the thought is of the printing or writing it first appeared in. 
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The one idea b not more difficult to believe than the other, andv*^ 
can see that one is true. 

That the consciousness of existence is not dependent oa the 
stune form or the same matter, is demonstrated to our senses in the 
works of the creation, as far as our senses are capable of rooOTDg 
that demonstration. A very numerous part of the animal creitiaa 
preaches to us, far better than Paul, the belief of a life hereifier. 
Their little life resembles an earth and a heaven — a present tad a 
future state : and comprises, if it may be so expressed, immoitil- 
ity in miniature. 

The most beautiful parts of the creation to our eye are tiv 
winged insects, and they are not so oiiginaily. They acquire thit 
form and that inimitable brilliancy by progressive changes. ThB 
slow and creeping caterpillar-worm of to-day, passes in a few dij<* 
to a torpid figure, and a state resembling deaih ; and in the viA 
change comes forth in all the miniature magnificence of life * 
splendid butterfly. No resemblance of the former creature lO" 
mains ; every thing is changed ; all his powers are new, and lifr ' 
is to him another thing. We cannot conceive that the conscioif^ 
ness of existence is not the same in this state of the animal aa b^* 
fore ; why then must I believe that the resurrection of the aai^^ 
body is necessary to continue to me the consciousness of eziatem?^ 
hereafler. 

In the former part of the ^e ofReasmij I have called tlie cr^^ 
ation the only true and real word of God ; and this instance, of th^ 
text, in the book of creation, not only shows to us that this thin^ 
may be so, but that it is so ; and that the belief of a future atate i 
a rational belief, founded upon facts visible in the creation ? fyt 
is not more difficult to believe that we shall exist hereafter in 
better state and form than at present, than that a worm should 
come a butterfly, and quit the dunghill for the atmosphere, if 
did not know it as a fact. 

As to the doubtful jargon ascribed to Paul in the 15th chaptei^ 
of 1 Corinthians, which makes part of the burial service of aom^ 
Christian sectaries, it is as destitute of meaning as the tolling o9 
the bell at the funeral ; it explains nothing to the understandingr^.— - 
it illustrates nothing to the imagination, but leaves the reader UC^ 
find any meaning if he can. ^^All flesh (says he) is not the aame^ 
flesh. There is one flesh of men ; another of beasts ; another of^ 
fishes; and another of birds." And what then? — ^nothing, 
cook could have said as much. ^^There are also (says he) bodies 
celestial and bodies terrestrial ; the glory of the celestial is oney 
and the glory of the terrestrial is another." And what then? — 
nothing. And what is the difierence? nothing that he has told. 
^^There is (says he) one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars." And what then? — noth- 
ing ; except that he says that one star differeihfrom another alar in 
gtory^ instead of distance ; and he might as well have told us, that 
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^;l the inoon did not shine so bright as the sun. All tliis is nothing 
Itetter ^han the jargon of a conjuror, who picks up phrases he does 
>^ ikot underatand, to confound the credulous people who cdtne to have 
u.-j their fortunes told. Priests and conjurors are of the same trade, 
ft:-: - Sometimes Paul affects to be a naturalist, and to prove his sys* 
THi tern of Iresurrection from the principles of vegetation. ''Thou 
fi)ol, (says he) that which thou so west is not quickened except it 
die." To which one might reply in his own language, and say, 
Thou fool, Paul, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die not; fbr the grain that dies in the ground never does, nor can 
Vegetate. It is only the living grains that produce the next crop. 
But the metaphor, in any point of view, is no simile. It is suc- 
ceflsioUi and not resurrection. 
The progress of an animal from one state of being to another, 
^ as from a worm to a butterfly, applies to the case ; but this of a 
^ain does not, and shows Paul to have been what he says of oth- 
ers, a fool. 

Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul were written by 
ium or not, is a matter of indifference : they are either argumenta- 
tive or dogmatical; and as the argument is defective, and the dog- 
matical part is merely presumptive, it signifies not who wrote them. 
Jlndthe same may be said for the remaining pai-ts of the Testa- 
ment. It is not upon the epistles, but upon what is called the gos- 
pel, C9ntained in the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
«nd John, Und upon the pretended prophecies, that the theory of 
the church, calling itself the Christian church, is founded. The 
epistles are dependent upon those, and must follow their fate ; for 
3f the story of Jesus Christ be fabulous, all reasoning founded upon 
it as a supposed truth, must fall with it. 

We know from history, that one of the principal leaders of this 
church, Athanasius, lived at the time the New Testament was 
ibrmed ;* and .we know also, from the absurd jargon he has lefl 
us under the name of a creed, the character of the men who 
formed the New Testament ; and we know also from the same 
history, that the authenticity of the books of which it is compos- 
ed was denied at the time. It was upon the vote of such as 
Athanasius, that the Testament was decreed to be the word of 
Crod ; and nothing can present to us a more strange idea than 
that of decreeing the word of God by vote. Those who rest 
their fiuth upon such authority, put man in the place of God, and 
have no foundation for future happiness ; credulity, however, is 
not a crime ; but it becomes criminal by resisting conviction. It 
is strangling in the womb of the conscience the eflTorts it makes 
to ascertain truth. We should never force belief upon ourselves 
in any thing. 
I here dose the subject on the Old Testament and the New., 

* Atfaananqi difld, aooordiog to the church chronology, >o the year 871. 
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The evidence I have produced to prove them forgeries, is ex- 
tracted from the books themselves, and acts, like a two edged 
sword, either way. If the evidence be denied, the authenticatf 
of the scriptures is denied ^vith it ; for it is scripture evi^enoe: 
and if the evidence be admitted, the authenticity of the .fpAn ia 
disproved. The contradictory impossibilities contained mw6 Old 
Testament and the New, put them in the case of a man vbo 
swears for and against. Either evidence convicts him of perjmyy 
and equally destroys reputation. ' 

Should the Bible and Testament hereafter fall, it ii not I that 
have been the occasion. I have done no more than extracted 
the evidence from the confused mass of matter with which it i> 
mixed, and arranged that evidence in a point of light to be clea^ 
ly seen and easily comprehended : and having done this, I leave 
the reader to judge for himself, as I have juiced fbr myseK 

CONCLUSION. ^ 

In the former part of the ^e of Retuon, I have spoken of the 
three frauds, mystery, miracle^ aifd prophecy ; and as I have seen 
nothing in any of the answers to that work, that in the least at 
fects what I have there said upon those subjects, I shall not en- 
cumber this Second Part with additions that are not qfcessary. 

I have spoken also in the same work upon what is called rew- 
lation, and have shown the absurd misapplication of that term to 
the books of the Old Testament and the New ; fbr certainly' rer- 
elation is out of the question in reciting any thing of which man 
has been the actor, or the witness. That which a man has done 
or seen, needs no revelation to tell him he has done it, or seen 
't ; for he knows it already ; nor to enable him to tell it, or to 
^rite it. It is ignorance, or imposition, to apply the term reve- 
lation in such cases ; yet the Bible and Testament are dassed 
under this fraudulent description of being M reveUUvm, 

Revelation then, so far as the term has relation between Crod 
and man, can only be applied to something which God reveals of 
his will to man ; but though the power of the Almighty to make 
such a communication, is necessarily admitted, because to that 
power all things are possible, yet, the thing so revealed (if any 
thing ever was revealed, and which, by the bye, it is imposmble 
to prove) is revelation to the person omy to whom it is made. His 
account of it to another is not revelation ; and whoever pots faith 
in that account, puts it in the man from whom the account comes ; 
and that man may have been deceived, or may have dreamed it ; 
or he may be an impostor, and may lie. There is no possible 
criterion whereby to judge of the truth of what he tells ; for even 
the morality of it would be no proof of revelation. In all such cAses, 
the prooer answer would be, ^^ When U is reeeaUd to me^ I wiU 
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believe U to be a revelaiion ; hut it is tiof , and cannot he incumheni 
fipon me to helieve it to he revelation hefore ; ^either is it proper thai J 
Jiould teJee the wordj^ a man as the word of God, ani put man in 
Aepl€u:e of God.^^ TbIs is the manner in which I have spoken of 
revelation in the fonner part of the ^e of Reason ; and which, 
white k reverentially admits revelation as a possible thing, be- 
causei lit before said, to the Almighty all things are possible, it 
prevents the imposition of one man upon another, and precludes 
tbd wicked use of pretended revelation. 

But though, speaking for myse}f, I thus admit the possibility of 
revelatioQi I totally disbelieve that the Almighty ever did commu- 
nicate any thing to man, by any mode of speech, in any languase^ 
or by any kind of vision, o|: appearance, or by any means which 
our senses are capable of receiving, otherwise than by the uni- 
versal display of himself in the worki of the creation, and by that 
repugnance we feel in ourselves to bad actions, and disposition 
tOjEood «nes. 
i » The most detestable wickedness, the most horrid cruelties, and 
K tibe greatest miseries, that have afflicted the human race, have 
nad their origin in this thing called revelation, or revealed re- 
ligion. It has been the most dishonourable belief against the 
character of the Divinity, the most destructive to morality, and the 
peace and happiness of man, that ever was propagated since man 
began to exist. It is better, far better, that we admitted, if it 
were poSQ^le, a thousand devils to roam at large, and to preach 
publicly die doctrine of devils, if there were any such, than that 
we permitted one such impostor and monster as Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, and the Bible prophets, to come with the pretended word 
of Grod in his mouth, and have credit among us. 

Whence arose all the horrid assassinations of whole nations of 
men, women, and infants, with which the Bible is filled ; and the 
bloody persecutions, and tortures unto death, and religious wars, 
that since that time have laid Europe in blood and ashes ; 
whence arose they, but from this impious thing called revealed 
religion, and this monstrous belief, that God has spoken to man r 
The lies of the Bible have been the cause of the one, and th^e 
lies of the Tipstament of the other. 

Some Christians pretend, that Christianity was not established 
by the sword ; but of what period of time do they speak ? It 
was impossible that twelve men could begin with tiie sword : 
they had not the power ; but no sooner were the professors or 
Christianitv sufficiently powerful to employ the sword, than they 
did so, ana the stake and the faggot too ; and Mahomet could 
not do.it sooner. By the same spirit that Peter cut off the ear 
.of the hi^h priest's servant (if the story be true) he would haye 
,cut off his head, and the head of his master, had he been able. 
Besides this, Christianity grounds itself originally upon the Bi- 
ble^and the Bible was established altogether by the sword, arid 
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that in the worst use of it ; not to terrify, but to Extirpate. The 
Jews made no converts ; they butchered all. The JSible is the 
sire of the Testament, and both are called the toard of Ood, 
The Christians read both books ; the ministers preach from 
both books ; and this thing called Christianity is made up of 
both. It b then false to say that Christianity was not o^jihMriH 
ed by the sword. 

The only sect that has not persecuted are the Quakers ; and 
the only reason that can be given for it is, that they are rather 
Deists than Christians. They do not believe much about Jesus 
Christ, and they call the Scriptures a dead letter. Had they 
ocdled them by a worse name, they had been nearer the truth. 

It is incumbent on every man who reverences the character of 
the Creator, and who wishes to lessen the catalogue of Wtificial 
miseries, and remove the cause that has sown persecutions thick 
among mankind, to expel all ideas of revealed religion as a dan- 
gerous her3sy, and an impious fraud. What is it that we luve 
learned from this pretended thing called revealed religion ? no- 
thing that is useful to man, and eVery thing that is dishonourabli^ 
to' his Maker. What is it the Bible teaches us ? — rapine, cruel- 
ty, and murder. What is it the Testament teaches us ?— -to be- 
lieve that the Almighty committed debauchery with a woman, 
engaged to be married ! and the belief of this debauchery is call- 
ed faith. 

As to the fragments of morality that are irregularlpKKind thinly 
scattered in those books, tney make no part of this pretended 
thing revealed religion. They are the natural dictates of con- 
science, and the bonds by which society is held together, and 
without which, it cannot exist ; and are nearly the same in all 
religions, and in all societies. The Testament teaches nothing 
new upon this subject, and where it attempts to exceed, it be- 
comes mean and ridiculous. The doctrine of not retaliating in- 
juries, is much better expressed in proverbs, which is a cdleo- 
tion as well from the Gentiles as the Jews, than it is in the Tes- 
tament. It is there said, Proverbs xxv. ver. 21, '^ Ifihmt enemiif 
be hvngryy give him bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty ^ give him 
water to drwk :''* but when it is said, as in the Testament, '* Jf 

* According to vfaat is called Christ's sermoD oo the numnt, in the book of Matthew, 
where, among some other good things, a great deal of this feigned oKMrality ia intro- 
dttoed, it is there expressly said, that the doctrine of forbearance, or of not retaliatinjl 
injuries, loas not any part of the doctrine of the Jewej bat as this dot^iae h 
fiiunded in proverbs, it must, according to that statement, have been copied from the 
Gentiles, from whom Christ had learned it. Hiose men, whom Jewin and Chrw- 
tian idolators have abusively called heathens, had much better and clearer ideu of 
justice and morality than are to be found in the Old Testament, so far as it is Jewisb ; 
or in die New. Ijie answer of Solon on the question, " Which is the most perfect 
pedlar government,'^ has never been exceeded by any man since his time, as eon 
Caining a maxim of political morality. ** That," says ne, « where the teati ii^^N^ 
lions to the meanett indMdual, i» coruidered a» an innUt on the whoU lUuHtit 
Hon,** Solon lived about 600 years belbre Christ. « 
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« num mniUe ihee on the righl cheeky turn to him the <dher aho ;'' it 
is assaasinating the dignity of forbearance, and sinking man into 
a spaniel. 

JLovmg enemiesy is another dogma of feigned morality, and has 
besides no meaning. It is incumbent on man, m a moralist, that 
lie dbsB not revenge an iajury ; and it is equally as good in a 
polMcal sense, for there is no end to retaliation, each retaliates 
on the other, and calls it justice ; but to love in proportion to the 
injury, if it could be done, would be to offer a premium for crime, 
besides, the Word enemies is too Tague and general to be used 
in a moral maxim, which ought always to be clear and defined, 
like a proverb. If a man be the enemy of another from mistake 
and prejudice, as in the case of religious opinions, and sometimes 
in politics, that man is different to an enemy at heart with a crim- 
inal intention ; and it is incumbent upon us, and it contributes 
also to our tranquillity, that we put the best construction upon a 
thing that it will bear. But even this erroneous motive in him, 
makes no motive for love on the other part ; and to say that we 
can love voluntarily, and without a motive, is morally and phy- 
sically impossible. 

Morality is injured by prescribing to it duties, that, in the first 
placQ, are impossible to be performed ; and, if they could be, 
would be productive of evil ; or, as before said, be premiums for 
crime. The maxim of doing as we mould he done unto, does not 
includMbis strange doctrine of loving enemies ; for no man ei^ 
pects to be loved himself for his crime or for his enmity. 

Those who preach this doctrine of loving their enemies, are in 
general the greatest persecutors, and they act consistently by so 
doing ; for the doctrine is hypocritical, and it is natural that hy- 
pocrisy should act the reverse of what it preaches. For my own 
part, I disown the doctrine, and consider it as feigned or a fabulous 
morality ; yet the man does not exist thai can say I have pe^- 
secuted him, or any man, or any set of men, either in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, or in the French Revolution ; or that I have, in 
^ny case, returned evil for evil. But it is not incumbent on man 
to Toward a bad action with a good one, or to return good for 
evil ; and whei'ever it is done, it is a voluntary act, and not a 
duty. It is also absurd to suppose that such doctrine can make 
any part of a revealed religion. We imitate the moral charac^ 
ter'of the Creator by forbearing with each other, for he forbears 
with all ; but this doctrine would imply that he loved man, not 
in proportion as he was good, but as he was bad. 

If we consider the nature of our condition here, we must see 
'there is no occasion for such a thing as revealed religion. What 
is it we want to know ? Does not the creation, the universe we 
lehold, preach to us the existence of an Almighty power that 
governs and regulates the whole ? And is not the evidence that 
wis creation holds out to our senses infinitely stronger than any 
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it is founded ; and as this is not the case with Christian theoiogji ■"" ^> 
it is therefore the study of nothing. 

Instead then of studying theology, as is now done, out of fbi^^ -^ 
Bible and Testament, the meanings of which books are 
controverted, and the authenticity of which is disproved, it is n( 
cessar^ that we refer to the Bible of the creation. The princi- 
ples we discover there are eternal, and of divine origin : 'thoy 
the foundatior of all the science that exists in the world, and mi 
be the foundation of theology. 

We can know4rod only through his wwks. We cannot hav< 
a conception of any one attribute, but by following some principU 
that leads to it. Wo have only a confused idea of his power, ij 
we have not the means of comprehending something of its im- 
mensity. We can have no idea of his wisdom, but by knowing 
the order and manner in which it acts. The principles of scienee 
lead to this knowledge ; for the Creator of man is the Creator of 
science, and it is through that medium that man can see God, as 
it were, face to face. 

Could a man be placed in a situation, and endowed with the 
power of vision, to behold at one view, and to contemplate delib- 
erately, the structure of the universe ; to mark the movements of 
the several planets, the* cause of their varying appearances, the 
unerring order in which they revolve, even to the remotest comet ; 
their connections and dependence on each other, and to know the 
system of laws established by the Creator, that governs and reg>- 
ulatcs the whole ; he would then conceive, far beyond what any 
church theology can teach him, the power, the wisdom, thevast- 
ness, tho muni^cence of the Creator ; he would then see, that all- 
the knowledge man has of science, and that all the mechanical 
arts by which he renders his situation comfortable here, are de- 
rived from th^ source : his mind, exalted by the scene, and con- 
vinced by the fact, would increase in gratitude as it increased in 
knowledge ; his religion or his worship would become united with 
his improvement as a man ; any employment he followed, that 
had connection with the principles of the creation, as every thing 
of agriculture, of science, and of the mechanical arts, has. Would 
teach him more of God, and of the gratitude he owes to him, than 
any theological Christian sermon he now hears. Great objects 
inspire great thoughts ; great munificence excites great gratitude ; 
but the grovelling tales and doctrines of the Bible and the Testa- 
ment are fit only to excite contempt. 

Thou.trh man cannot arrive, at least in this life, at the actual 
scene I have described, he can demonstrate it ; because he has a 
knowledge of the principles upon which the creation is construct- 
ed.' We know that the greatest works can be represented m 
model, and that the universe can be repilSesented by the same 
means. The same principles by which we measure an inch, or 
on acre of ground, will ^neasure to millions in extent. A circle 
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of an inch diameter has the same geometrical properties qb a cir- 
cle that would circumscribe the universe. The same properties 
of a triangle that-^ill demonstrate upon paper the course of a 
ship, will do it on the ocean ; and when applied to what are call- 
ed the heavenly bodies, will ascertain to a^minute the time of an 
eclipse, though theseTbodies are millions of miles distant from us. 
This knowledge is of diyine origin ; and it is from the Bible of 
the creation that man has learned it, and not from the stupid Bi- 
ble of the churchy that teacheth man nothing.* >' 

All the knowledge man lias of science and of nuHhinery , by the 
aid of which his existence is rendered comfortable upon earth, and 
without which he would be scarcely distinguishable in appearance 
and condition from a common animal, comes from the great ma- 
chine and structure of the universe. The constant and miweari- 
ed observations of our ancestors upon the movements and revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, in what are supposed to have been 
the early ages of the world, have brought this knowledge upon 
earth. It is not Moses ,and the prophets, nor Jesus Christ, nor • 
his apostles, that have done it. The Attnighty is the great me- 
chanic of the creation ; tlie first philosopher and original teacher 
of all science : — Let us then learn to reverence our master^ and 
not let us forget the labours of our ancestors. 

Had we at this day no knowledge of machinery, and were it 
possible that man could have a view, as I have belbre described, 
of the structure and machinery of the universe, hd would soon con- 
ceive the idea of constructing some at least of the mechanical 
works we now have ; and the idea so conceived would progress- 
ively advance in practice. Or could a model of the universe, such 
as is called an orrery, be presented before him and put in motion, 
his mind would arrive at the same idea. Such an object and such 
a subject would, whilst it improved him in knowledge useful to 
himself as a man and a member of society, as well as entertain- 
ing, afford far better nutter for impressing him with a knowledge 
of, and a belief in the Creator, and of the reverence and gratitude 
that man owes to him, than the stupid texts of the Bible and the 
Testament from which, be the talents of the preacher what they 

* The Bible-makers have undertaken to give us, in the ^rst chapter of Genesis, an . 
account of the creation^f and in doing this, they have demonstrated nothing but their 
i^orance. They make tliere to have been three days and three nights, evenings and 
mornings, before there was a sun ; when it is the presence or absence of die sun that is 
the cause of day and night — and what is called his rising and setting, that of morning 
and evening. Besides, it is a puerile and pitiful idea, to suppose the Almighty to say, 
*< Let there be light." It is the imperative manner of speaking tiiat a conjuror uses, 
when he says to his cups and balls, Presto, be gone — and most probably has been taken 
Irom it, as Moses and his rod are a conjuror and his wand. Longinus calla tliis ex- : 
jfiression the sublime ; and by the 'Muie nde tlie conjuror is sublime too; for the man- 
ner of speaking is expressively and grammatically the same. When autliors and crit 
ics talk of the sublime, they sec not bow nearly it borders on the ridiculous. The sub 
lime of the critics, like some parts of Edmund Burke's sublime and beautiful, is like a 
wiod-mill just visible in a fog, which iros^ination might distort into a flying mountain, « 
or tt archangel, or a flock of wild geese. 
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may, only stupid sermons can be preached. If man must preaeh| 
!ct him preach something that is edifying, and from texts thit m 
known to be true. 

The Bible of the creation is inexhaustible in texts. £Terj pot 
of science, whether c&nnected with the geometry of the unifeni^ 
with the systems of animal and vegetable life, or with the prope^ 
tics of inanimate matter, is a text as well for doYotion as mr phh 
losophy — for gratitude as for human improvement. It will, pfl^ 
haps, be said, that if such a revolution in the system of religioi 
takes place, every preacher ought to be a philosopher.- —Jtfotf cer- 
tain/^ ; and every house of devotion a school of science. 

It has been by wandering from the immutable laws of seienei^ 
and the right use of reason, and setting up an invented thing call- 
ed revealed religion, that so many wild and blasphemous conceili 
have been formed of the Almighty. The Jews have made hia 
the assassin of the human species, to make room for the religion of 
the Jews. The Christisms have made him the murderer a£ hoot 
8C'!f, and the founder of a new religion, to supersede and expd the 
Jewish religion. And to find pretence and admission for these 
things, they must have supposed his power or his wisdom imper- 
fect, or his will changeable ; and the changeableness of the wffl 
is the imperfection of the judgment. The philosopher knows the! 
the laws of the Creator have never changed with respect either to 
the principles of science, or the properties of matter. Why tlMB 
is it to be supposed they have changed with respect to man ? 

1 here close the subject. I have shown in all the ioTmaag 
parts of this work, that the Bible and Testament are impoB^Jnl 
and forgeries ; and I leave the evidence I have produced in jiroof 
of it to be refuted, if any one can do it : and I leave the ideas tlul 
are suggested in the conclusion of the work, to rest on the aui 
of the reader ; certain as I am, that when opinions are free, » 
tlier in matters of government or religion, truth will finally ui 
powerfully prevail ^ 
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PartBj May 12, 1797. 

IN jToor letter of the 90th of March, jou give me several crao* 
tations from the Bible, which 70U call the ward cf Oody to now 
me that my opinions on religion are wrong ; and I oould give you 
•• BMXkji orom the same book, to show that yours are not right ; 
ooDBeqiiently, then, the Bible decides nothins , because it decides 
any way, and every way, one chooses to make ft. 

But, by what authority do you call the Bible the word c^ Chdl 
tor this k the first point to be settled. It is not your calhng it so 
that makes it so, any more than the Mahometans calling the Koran 
the ward ef Oad makes the Koran to be so. The Popish Councils 
of Nice and Laodicea, about d50 years after the time that the per- 
son called Jesus Christ is said to have lived, voted the books, that 
BOW compose what is called the New Testament, to be the ward 
of Gad, This was done by y$a8 and nay«y as we now vote a law. 
The Pharisees of the second Temple, after the Jews returned 
from captivity in Babylon, did the same hy the books that now 
Qompoee the Old Testament, and this is all the authority there is, 
arhich to me is no authority at all. I am as capable of judging for 
rnjrself as they were, and I think more so, because, as they nuSe a 
Living hy their religion, they had a self4nterest in the vote they 
grare. 

Ton ms^ have an opinion that a man is inspired, but you ci^ 
Qot prove it, nor you cannot have any pnxtf of it yourself, because 
irou cannot see into his mind in order to know how he comes by 
his thoughts, and the same is the case with the word revelatioi^^^ 
Xhere can be no evidence of sach a thing, for you can no mor^s 
prove revelation, than you can prove what another man dreams of, 
■neither can he p; ove it himselL 
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It is often said in the Bible that God spake unto Moses ; butj 
how do you know that God spake unto Moses? Because, joa w3 
say, the Bible says so. The Koran says, that God spake onto kJen 
Manomet ; do you believe that too ? No. Why not? Because, yoB IWJh 
will say, you do not believe it ; and so, because you c2o, and !)•• ^ tJ 
cause you don't , is all the reason you can give for believing or dii* 
beheving, except that you will say that Mahomet was an iinpoftor. Y-'^ 
And how do you know that Moses was notian impostor? For mf fn| ^ 
own part, I believe that all are impostors who pretend to hdUiver* 
bal communication with the Deity. It is the way by which tin 
world has been imposed upon ; but ifyou think otherwise you hsn 
the same right to your opinion that 1 have to mine, and must uh 
^er for it in the same manner. But all this does not settle the pointy 
whether the Bible be the word of Grod, or not. It b therefore ^ 
cessary to go a step further. The case then is : — 

Tou form your opinion of €rod froo the account given of himiA 
the Bible ; and I form my opinion of the Bible from the wisdom 
and goodness of God, manifested in the structure of the univeraOy 
and in all the works of the Creation. The result in these two ca* 
ses will be, that you, by taking the Bible for your standard, will 
have a bad opinion of God ; and I, by taking God for my standardi 
shail have a bad opinion of the Bible. 

The Bible represents God to be a changeable, passionate, Tin* 
dictive being : making a world, and then drowning it, aiterwardi 
repenting of what he had done, and promising not to do bo aglun. 
Setting one nation to cut the throats of another, and stopping the 
eoursc of the san till the butchery should be done. But the woriu 
of Grod in the creation preach to us another doctrine. In that vast 
volume we see nothins to give us the idea of a changeable, pa»* 
sionate, vindictive God ; every thing we there behold imp rosoci 
us with a contrary idea ; that of unrhangeableness and of eteraal 
order, harmony, and goodness. The sun and the seasons return 
at their appointed time, and every thing in the Creation proclaimfl 
Jiat God is unchangeable. Now, which^tAm I to believe, a bo^ 
that any impostor may make and call the ioard of Godj or the Cre« 
jation itself, which none but an Almighty Power could make, for the 
Bible says one thing, and the Creation says the contrary. The 
Bible represents God with all the passions of a mortal^ and the 
Creation proclaims him with all the attributes of a God. 

It is from the Bible that man has learned cruelty, ri^ine, «nd 
murder ; for the belief of a cruel God makes a cruel man. That 
blood-thirsty man, called the prophet Samuel, make's God to tey, 

il Sam. ch. xv. ver. 3,) '^ Now go and smite Amalek, and utteily 
estroy all that they have, and spare ihem notj but slay both -man 
and womanj ij^atU and sucklings ox and sheepy camel and ass,^^ ■• 

That Samuel, or some other impostor, might say this, is what, 
at this distance of time, can neither be proved nor disproved ; but 
tn my opinion, it is blasphemy to say, or to believe, that God aaid 
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k. AH our ideas of the justice and goodness of God revolt at the 
vnpious cruelty of the Bible. It is not a God, just and good, but 
a devily under the name of God, that the Bible describes. 

What makes this pretended order to destroy the Araalekites ap- 
pear the worse, is the reason given for it. The Amalekites, four 
AUodred years before, according to the account in Exodous, chap. 
17, (but which has- the appearance of fable from the magical ac- 
count it gives of Moses holding up his hands) had opposed the Is- 
raelites coming into their country ; and this the Amalekites had a 
light to do, because the Israelites were the invaders, as the Span- 
iards were the invaders of Mexico ; and this opposition by the A- 
tnalekites, at that time, is given as a reason, that the men, women^ 
infants and sucklings, sheep and oxen, camels and asses, that were 
bom four hundred years afterwards, should be put to death ; and 
to complete the horror, Samuel hewed Agag, the chief of the A- 
Hudekites in pieces, as you would hew a stick of wood. I will be^ 
itow a few observations on this case. 

In the first place, nobody knows who the author, or writer of 
the book of Samuel was, and therefore the fact itself has no other 
proof than anonymous or hearsay evidence, which is no evidence 
at aQ. In the second place, this anonymous hook says, that this 
slaughter was done by the express command of Crod : but all ear 
ideas of the justice and goodness of God give the lie to the book, 
and I never will believe any book that ascribes cruelty add injus- 
tice to God. I therefore reject the Bible as unworthy of credit. 

As I have now given you my reasons for believing that the Bi- 
ble is not the word of God, and that it is a falsehood, I have a rigb. 
to ask you your reasons for believing the contrary ; but I know 
you can give me none, except that you were educated to believe the 
Bible ; and as the Turks give the same reasons for believing the 
Koran, it is evident that education mokes all the difference, and 
that reason and truth bave nothing to do in the case. You believe 
in the Bible from the accident of birth, and the Turks believe in 
the Koran from the same accident, and each calls the other u^ 
deL — ^But leaving the prejudice of education out of the case, the 
unprejudiced truth is, that all are infidels who believe falsely of 
€rod, whether they draw their creed from the Bible, or from th^ 
Koran, from the Old Testament or from the New. 

When you have examined the Bible with the attention that I 
have done (for I do not think you know much about it) and permit 
yourself to have just ideas of God, you will most probably believe 
as I do. But I wish you to know that this answer to your letter is 
Bot written for the purpose of changing your opinion. It is written 
to satisfy you, and some other friends whom I esteem, that my 
disbelief of the Bible is founded on a pure and religious belief in 
Ood ; for. in my opinion, the Bible is a gross libel against the jus- 
tice and goodness of God, in almost every part of it. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is a matter of surprise to some people to see Mr/ Erskine 
act as counsel for a crown prosecution commenced against the 
right of opinion : I confess it is none to me, notwithstanding all 
that Mr. Erskine has said before ; for it is difficult to knew 
wheQ a lawyer is to be believed ; I have always Observed tlAt 
Mr. Erskine, when contending as a t^ounsel for the right of po- 
litical opinion, frequently took occasions, and those often dragged 
in head and shoulders, to lard, what he called the British Con* 
stitution, with a great deilirof praise. Yet the same Mr. Ersk- 
ine said to me in conversieition, were Government to begin de 

'^novo in England, they never would establish such a damned ab- 
surdity (it was exactly his expression) as this is. Ought I then 
o be surprised at Mr. Erskine for inconsistency h 

In this prosecution Mr. Erskine admits the right of controver- 
sy ; but says the Christian religion is not to l^e abused. This is 
somewhat sophistical, because, while he admits the right of con- 
troversy, he reserves the right of calling that controversy, abuse : 
and thus, lawyer-like, undoes by one word, what he says in the 
other. I will, however, in this letter keep within the timits he 
prescribes ; he will find here nothing about the Christian reli- 
gion : he will find only a statement of a few cases, which shows 
the necessity of examining the books, handed to us firom the 
Jews, in order to discovei if we have not been imposed upon ; 
together with some observations on the manner in which the trial 
of Williams has been conducted. If Mr. Erskine denies the 
right of examining those books, he had better profess himself at 
once an advocate for the establishment of an Inquisition, and the 

• re-establishment of the Star Chamber. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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l». LETTER,* &e. 



Of all the t3rraniiies that afflict mankind, tjrranny in refi^on is 
Ae worst : Every other species of tyranny is limited to tl^ 
world we live in ; hut this attempts a stride heyond the girave, 
and seeks to pursue us into eternity. It is there and not here — 
it is to God and not to man — ^it is to a heavenly and not to an 
earthly tribunal that we i||^to account for our belief ; if then we 
Wieve fabely and dishondBrably of the Creator, and that belief 
V forced upon us, as far as force can operate by human laws and 
human tribunals,—- on whom is the criminality of that belief to 
&ti ? on those who impose it, or on those on whom it is imposed ? 

A bookseller of the name of Williams, has been prosecuted in 
LpBdcm on a charge of blasphemy, for publishing a book intitlbd 
the •%€ of iieason. Blasphemy is a word of vast sound, bpt 
equivocal and almost indefinite signification, unless we confine 
it to the simple idea of hurting or injuring the reputation of any 
one, which was its original meaning. As a word, it existed be- 
fore Christianity existed, being a Greek word, or Greek anglofi- 
ed, as all the etymological dictionaries will show. 

j3ut behold how various and contradictory has been the signi- 
fication and application of this equivocal word. Socratee, who 
lived more than four hundred years before the ChnttitiB era, 
was convicted of blasphemy, for preaching against the belief of a 
plurality of gods, and for preaching the belief of one god, and 
was condentied to suffer death by poison. Jesus Christ was con- 
victed of blasphemy under the Jewish law, and was crudfied. 
Calling MahSmet an impostor would be blasphemy in Turkey ; 
and denying the infallibility of the Pope and the Church would 
be blasphemy at Rome. What then is to be understood by this 
wordbuLsphemy ? We see that in the case of Socrates truth 
was condemed as blasphemy. Are we sure that truth is not 
blasphemy in the present day ? Wo, however, be to those who 
make it so, whoever they may be. . 

* Mr. Paine baa evidently incorporated into tldis Letter a portion of his answer to 
Bisliop Watson's *< Apology for the Bible ;" as in a subsequent chapter of that work, 
jhneaiing of the book orGenesis, he expressly refers to his remarks, in a preceding part 
cfthe aaine, on the two aoeouots o(tM4Mion oootaioed in that book ; which is in- 
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A book called the Bible hais been voted by men, and decreed 
by human laws to be the word of Grod ; and dto disbelief of this 
is called blasphemy. But if the Bible be not the word of God, 
it is the laws and the execution of them that is blasphemy, and 
not the disbelief Strange stories are told of the Creator in that ^ 
book. He is represented as acting pnder the influence of eveiy 
human passion, even of the most malignant kind, y these sto^ 
ries are false, we err in believing them to bo true, and ought 
not to believe them. It is therefore a duty which every man 
owes to himself, and reverentially to his Maker, to ascertain, by 
every possible inquiry, whether there be sufficient evidence to 
believe them or not. 

My own opinion is decidedly, that the evidence does not war- 
rant the belief, and that we sin in forcing that belief upon our9elve8 
and upon others. In saying this, I have no other object in'view 
than truth. But that I may not be accused of resting upon bare 
assertion with respect to the equivocal state of the Bible, I will • 
produce an example, and I will not pick and cull the Bible for 
the purpose. I will go fairly to the case : I will take the two 
first chapters of Genesis as they stand, and show from thence tho - 
truth of what I say, that is, that the evidence does not warrant 
the belief that the Bible is the word of God. 



CHAPTER I. 

. 1 In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

2 And the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
upon the face of the deep ; and the spirit of Grod moved upon the 
face of the waters. 

3 And God said. Let there be light ; and there was I^ht. 

4 And £rod saw the light, that it was good ; and God divided 
the light from the darkness. 

5 And God called the light day, and the darkness he called 
nigl)^ : and the evening and the morning were the first day. 

6 IT And God said, Let there be a firmament ii| the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from the timers. 

7 And God made the firmament, and divided the waters whidi 
were under the firmament, from the waters which were above 
the firmament : and it was so. « 

8 And God called the firmament heaven ; and the evening and 
the morning were the second day. 

9 IT And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gather- 
ed together unto one place, and let the dry land appear : and it 
was se. 

10 And God called the dry land earth, and the gathering tog»-' 
ther of the waters called he seaa; and God saw that it wasgood« 
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11 And Grod said, let the earth hring forth grass, the herb 
itelding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind,' 
Loee seed is in itself, upon the earth ; and it was so. 

12 And the -earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed 
[iter his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in it- 

*, after his kind : and God saw that it was good. 

13 And the evening and the morning were the third day. 

14 IT And Grod said. Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to divide the day from the night : and let them be for 

cr [ngns, and for seasons, and for days, and years. 

15 And let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven, 
to give light upon the earth : and it was so. 

16 And God made two great lights ; the greater light to rule 
&e day, and the lesser light to rule the night : he made the stai's 
also. 

17 And God set them in the firmament of the heaven, to give 
fight upon the earth, 

18 And to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide 
the light from the darkness ; and God saw that it was good. 

19 And the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 

20 And Grod said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the 
earth in the open firmament of heaven. 

2i And Grod created great whales, and every living creature 
Ihat mdveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly after 
their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind ; and God saw 
that it was good. 

22 And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. 

23 And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 

24 IT And Grod said, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of ^the 
earth after his kind : aud it was so. 

25 And Grod made the beast of the earth af):er his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind ; and God saw that it was good. 

26 IT And Crod said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness : and lel^them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earthy and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.' # 

27 So God created man in his own tma^e, in the image of God 
created he km : male and female created he tliem, 

28 And God blessed them, and God said wito them, Befniiifvlj 
and muUiply^ and replenish the earth, (^nd siMue it ; and have do- 
mtntoA over ihejish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
mfhy hiving thing that moveth upon the earth. 
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29 TAnd God said, Behold, I have givea yoa eveir heit 
Dearing eeed, which is upon the face of Si the earth, ana erm] 
»ree, in which ia the fruit of a tree yielding seed : to jou h AJt\ 
be for meat. 

30 And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl <^ tbE 
air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wheioi '^ 
there is life, I have given every green herb for me^ : and 1 
was so. 

31 And God saw every thing that he had made, and behold it 
was very good. And the evening and the morning were 
day. 



CHAPTER II. 

I- 

1 Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all tte 
host of them. 

2 And on the seventh day God ended his work which he hsd 
made, and he rested on the seventh day from all his work wUck^ 
he had made. 4*"- 

3 And Grod blessed the seventh day and sanctified it : becaii80 
that in it he had rested firom all his woric, which God created anA 
made. 

4 IT These are the generations of the heavemf and of the eartli^ 
when they were created ; in the day that the Lord God mad9 
the earth and the heavens, 

5 And every plant of the field, befiure it was in- the earth, anl 
every herb of the field, before it grim ; for the Lord God had 
not caused it to rain upon the earSi, and there Mf noi a mtm l9 
tUl the ground. 

6 But there went up a mist fi'om the earth, and watered fha 
fiice of the ground. 

7 And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man be- 
came a living soul. 

8 And the Lord God planted a gardien eastward of Eden ; and 
there he put the man whom he had formed. « 

9 And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow eveij 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; the tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knogfledge of 
good and evil. 

10 And a river went out of Eden to water the garden : and 
from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 

1 1 The name of the first is Pison : that is it which compaa»- 
eth the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold. 

12 And the gold of ttiai; land is good: there is bdellinm andy 
ihe onyx-stone. i 
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IS And tke name of the second river is Gibon : the same is 
' it that ootnpasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. 

14 And the name of the third river is Heddekel : that is H 
^rhich goeth toward the east of Assyria. And the fourth river ia 

. Euphrates. 

15 And the Lord Grod took the man, and put him into the gar- 
' ^en of Eden, to dress it and to keep it. 

16 And the Lord Grod commanded the man, saying. Of every 
I tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat : 

i. 17 But of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
- ^Dot eat of h ; for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
f rarely die. 

ilS IT And the Lord Grod said, It is not good' that th^ man 
ihoold be alone : I will make him an help meet for him. 
f 19 And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast 
j of die field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them unto 
AdanOy to see what he would call them ; and whatsoever Adam 
caUea every living creature, that was the name thereof. 

20 And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the 
(lir, and to every beast of the field ; but for Adam there was not 

ibund an help meet for him. 

21 And the Lord Grod c-aused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof. 

22 And the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made 
be a woman, BtbA brought her unto the man. 

23 And Adam said, this is now bone of my bone, and flesh of 
luy flesh ; she shall be called woman, because she was taken out 
afman. 

24 Thereibre shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
jball cleave nolo his wife ; and they shall be one flesh. 

35 And they were both naked, the man and his wife, and were 
not ashamed. 



These two chapters are called the Mosaic account of the 
creation ; and we are told, nobody knows by whom, that Moses 
was instructed Iff God to write that account. 

It has happeiied that every nation of people has been world* 
makers ; and each makes the world to begin his own way, as if 
they h^d all been brought up, as Hudibtas says, to the trade. 
There-ittre hundreds of diflerent opinions and traditions how the 
woild began.* Jtj business, however, in this place, is only with 
those two chapters. 

*1n ddg worid-makiiig trade, man, of oourae, has held a conapicuoiis place ; and, 

iM graliacatioii of toe curiouB inquirer, the editor subjoins two spectoieiis of the 

~ IM of kamed aien, in regard to the manner vf his formation, and of his snbse- 

AIL The lint he extncti from the Talmnd, a work containing the Jewish 
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I begin then bj saying, that those two chapters, instead of coiH 
taining, as has been believed, one continued account of the crei 
tion, written by Moses, contain two different and contradictoiy 
stories of a creation, made by two different persons, and written i 
two di Jcrent styles of expression^ The evidence that shows tUi 
is so clear when attended to without prejudice, that, did we meek 
with the same evidence in any Arabic or Chinese account oft 
creation, we should not hesitate in pronouncing it a forgery. 

I proceed to distinguish the two stories from each other. 

The first story begins at the first verse of the first chapter, and 
ends at the end of the third verse of the second chapter , fiirtlie 
adverbial conjunction, THUS, with which the second chapter be- 
gins j[as the reader will see,) connects itself to the last verse oftlie 
hrst chapter, and those three verses belong to, and make the c^ 
elusion of the first story. J 

The second story begins at the fourth verse of the second eup* 
ter, and ends with that chapter. Those two stories have been 
confused into one, by cutting off the three last verses of Ae fiat 
story, and throwing them to the second chapter. 

I go now to show that those stories have been written by tm 
different persons. T 

traditions, the rabbinical constitutions, and explication of the law ; and m of grat 
authority among the Jews. It was composed by certain learned rafabim, oonpi^ ' 
hends twelve bulky folios, and forty years are said to have been oommiied in ill eoa* 
pilation. In fact, it is deemed u> contain the whole body ofdhmUy tor the leint 



iiation. Although the ScripUu-es tell us that the Lord' God formed wum if tfl 
du»t of the ground, they do not explain the manner in which it waa dooe, and tei \ 
doctors su|)ply the deficiency as follows : — ' 

** Adam's body was made of the earth of Babylon, his head of die land of bn<'i 
his other members of other parts of the world. R. Meir thought he waa t i w ni i w t a 
the earth, gathered out of the whole earth ; aa it is written, wine eyee did eti ^ 
tubetanee. Now it is elsewhere written, the eyee of the Lord art over all- Ifti 
earth, R. Aha expressly maiics the twelve hours in wliich hb ^arioat paiti wtf^ 
formed. His stature was fiom one end of the world to the other ; and it was ibr tii 
transgreMion that the Creator, laying his hand in anger on him, lessened .hui; f 
befivrai aiys R. Eleazer, with his hand he reached the firmamenL R. Jehads fhtk* 
his sin was heresy ; but R. Isaac thinks it was nourishinff his foreskin." 

The Mahometan savans give the following account of the same transacUon : 

" When God wished to create man lie sent the angel Gabriel to take a haadfti of 
eacli of tlie seven beds which composed tlie earth. Ekit when the latter heard the or- 
der of God, she felt much alarmed, and requested the heavenly me ssen g er to r e fj reiw tf 
to God, that as the creature he was ^^oot to form afeht chance to nht\ one da/ 
again.si him, this would be the means of bringing upon herseV^be divine maledietNn- 
God, however, far from listening to this request, despatched two other angeli, Michael 
and Asrael, to execute his will; but tliey, moved with compassion, were prefukd 
upon again to lay the complaints of the earth at the feet of her author, lliei God 
confined the execution of his comlnands to the formidable Azrael flibne, whiH nfU^ 
less of all the eartli might say, violently tore from her bosom sevMi hauMilB firam her 
various strata, and carried tliem into Arabia, where the work of creation was to bo 
completed. As to Azrael, God was so well pleased with the decisive manner n 
which he had acted, tliat he save him the office of separating the sool fimn the bo^i 
whence lie is called the Angel of Death. 

Meanwhile, the angels having kneaded this earth, God moulded it wiA hm oiwB 
hands, and left it some time that it might get dry. The angels deliriilid tDgueopoB 
the lifeless, but beautiful mass, with the exception of Eblis, or Lucimr, who, beat opoB 
nvil, struck it upon the stoouieh, which giving a Mlow soond, he s^dd, mam lU 
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From the first verse of the first chapter to the ena of the 3d 
verse of the second chapter, which makes the whole of the first 
story, the word GOD is used without any epithot or additional 
^HTord conjoined with it, as the reader will see : and this style of 
expression is invariably used throughout the whole of this story, 
and is repeated no less than thirty-tive times, viz. ''In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth, and the spirit of God 
moved on the face of the waters, and (xod said, let there be light, 
and God saw the light, &c. &c. 

But immediately from the beginning of the fourth verse of the 
second chapter, where the second story begins, the style of ex- 
pression is always the Lord Gody and this style of expression is 
invariably used to the end of the chapter, and is repeated eleven 
times ; in the one it is always God, ai:d never the LoM God ; 
'^ the other it is always the Lord Chdy and never God. — ^The 
Wrt story contains thirty-four verses, and repeats the single word 
CrOD thirty-five times. The second story contains twenty-two 
veMlBs, and repeats the compound word Lord-God eleven times ; 
this difference of style, so often repeated, and so uniformly con- 
^. tinu^, shows, that those two chapters, containing two difl^erent 
^' stories, are written by different persons : it is the same in all the 
^ different editions of the Bible, in all the languages I have seen. 
Having thus shown, from the difference of style, that those two 
chapters divided, as they properly divide themselves, at the end 
of the third verse of the second chapter, arc the work of two dif^ 



win be Iwnow, it will often need beinff filled, and will be, therefore, exposed 

to premant temptations. Upon this, he adced the angels how tliey would act it God 
wished to render them dependent upon this sovereign which he w:is about to rive to 
the earth. They readily answered that thev wouM obey ; but althoi.gh Eblis did 
■oC openiv dissrat, he resolved within himself that he would not follow their example. 

After the body of the first man had been properly prepared, God animated it with 
•B iiHellisent seal, and clad him in splendid e^ marvellous garments, suited to die 
djgDity of this fiivonred being. He now commanded his anecls to fall prostrate be- 
wn Adam. All of them obeyed, with the exception of liblis, who was in conse- 
^oenoe immediately expelled from heaven, and liis place given to Adam. 

Hie fimnation of Eve from one of the ribs of the first man, is the same as diat re- 
eorded m the Bible, as is also the order given to die father of mankind, not to taste 
te fmit of a particular tree. Eblis seiz^ this opportunity of revenge. Ilavins asso- 
ciated the peacock and the serpent in the enterprize, they by their wily speeches at 
Isflfith persuaded Adam to become euilty of disobedience. But no sooner had they 
toBchea the forbidden fruit, than their garments dropped on the ground, and the sight 
of dMir nakednea covered them both with shame and wiUi confusion. They made a 
eoffBring Ihr tiieir body with fis leaves ; but they were both immediately condiemned to 
■ UNwr, and lo die, and hurled down from Paradise. 

Adam fell npon the mountain of Sarendip, in tlie island of Ceylon, where a moon- 
tain is called by his name to the present day. Eve being separated from her spouse 
in her fidl, alighted on the spot where China now stands, and Eblis fell not far from 
dm fame spot. As to the peacock and the snake, the former dropped in Hindostan, 
and the latter in Arabia. Adam soon feeling tlie enormity of his fault, implored the 
■ennrof God, who relenting, sent down his angels from heaven witli a tabernacle, 
wliia they placed on the spot where Abraham, at a suUequcnt period, Imilt the tem- 
fib dT Mecca. Gabriel instructed him in the rites and ceremonies performed about 
dn aanctnary, in order that he miffht obtain the foi^ivencss of his offence, and after- 
wards led him to the mountain of Ararat, where«be met Evo, from whom he had been 
■wrntpnmted above two bnadred yenra. 
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ferent persons, I come to show, from tfie' -ci^ntradictoiy matters 
they contain, that they cannot be the work of one person, and are 
two difierent stories. 

It is impossible, unless the writer was a lunatic, without mem- 
ory, that one and the same person could say, as is said in the 27th 
and 28th verses of the first chapter — ^^So God created man m kit 
oum imagej in the image of Chd created he him ; male and femak 
created he them : and Chd blessed them^ and Crod said unlp them, 
be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earthy and subdue iiy am 
have dotninion over the fish of the sea, artd over the fowls of the air, 
and every liicing thing tnai moveth on the face of the earth.^^ It iS| I 
say, impossible that the same person, who said this, could ato^ 
wards say, as is sud in the second chapter, ver. 5, and therevm 
not a man to till the ground ; and then proceed in the 7th verse to 
give another account of the making a man for the first timOi and 
afterwards of the making a woman out of his rib. ic i 

Again, one and the same person could not write, as is writtea 
in the 29th verse of the first chapter ; ^'Behold I (God) have^T- 
en you every herb bearing seed, which is on the face of the earth; 
and every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree bearing seed, to you 
it shall be for meat," and afterwards say, as is said in the aecondiK 
chapter, that the Lord-Grod planted a tree in the midst of a gw-p 
den, and forbad man to eat thereof. 

Again, one and the same person could not say, ^' Thus Ae keon- 
ens and the earth were fini^iedy and all the host (fthemy and on Ae 
seventh day God ended his work which he had made;^^ and shortlj 
after set the Creator to work again, to plant a earden, to make a 
man and a woman, &c. as is done in the second chapter. 

Here are evidently two different stories contradicting each 
other. — ^According to the first, the two sexes, the male and the 
female, mere made at the same time. According to the Beccnd, 
they were made at different times; the man first, the woman af- 
ter wards. — According to the first story, they were to have domin- 
ion over all the earth. According to the second, their dominion 
was limited to a garden. How large a garden it could be, that 
one man and one ^oman could dress and keep in order, I leave 
to the prosecutor, the judge, the jury, and Mr. Erskine to de- 
termine. 

The story of the talking serpent, and its tete-a-tete with £ve : 
the doleful adventure, called the Fall of Man: and how he was 
turned out of this fine garden, and how the garden was afterwards 
locked up and guarded by a fiaming sword (if any one can tell 
what a fiaming sword is,) belong altogether to the second atoiy. 
They have no connection with the first story. According to tne 
first there was no garden of Eden ; no forbidden tree: the ecene 
was the whole earth, and the fruit of all the trees was allowed to be 
eaten. 

In giving this example ef the strange state of the Bible, it 
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not be said I have gone out of my way to seek it, for I have tak- 
en the beginning of the book ; nor can it be said I have made 
(more of it, than it makes of itself. That there are two stories is 
as visible to the eje, when attended to, as that there are two chap- 
ten^ and that thej have been written by difierent persons, nobody 
knows by whom. If this, then, is the strange condition the be- 
ginning of the Bible is in, it leads to a just suspicion, that the oth- 
er parts are no better, and consequently it becomes every man's 
Aaij to examine the case. I have done it for myself, and am sat- 
igfied that the Bible is fabvhva. 

Perhaps I shall be told in the cant-language of the day, as I 
have often been told by the Bishop of Llandaff and others^ of the 
great and laudable pains, that many pious and learned men have 
tiken to explain the obscure, and reconcile the contradictory, or 
IS they say, the aeemingbf contradidory passages of the Bible. It 
is because the Bible needs such an undertaking^, that is one of the 
bit causes to suspect it is not the word of wd : this single re- 
flection, when carried home to the mind, is in itself a volume. 
What ! does not the Creator of the Universe, the Fountain of 
Wisdom, the Origin of all Science, the Author of all Know- 
the God of Order and of Harmony, know how to write ? 
we contemplate the vast economy of the creation ; when 
we behold the unerring regularity of the visible solar system, the 
? . perfection with which all its several parts revolve, and by corre»- 
[ ponding assemblage, form a whole ; — ^when we launch our eye in- 
to the boundless ocean of space, and see ourselves surrounded by 
innumerable worlds, not one of which varies from its appointed 
place— when we trace the power of a Creator, from a mite to an 
elephant — from an atom to an universe— can we suppose that the 
mind that could conceive such a design, and the power that exe- 
cuted it with incomparable perfection, cannot write without incon- 
matency ; or that a book so written can be the work of such a 
power f The writings of Thomas Paine, even of Thomas Paine, 
need no c<»nmentator to explain, expound, arrange, and re-arrange 
their several parts, to render them intelligible — ^he •can relate a 
fact, or write an essay, without forgetting in one pa^e what he has 
written in another — certainly then, did the Crod of all perfection 
condescend to write or dictate a book, that book would be as per- 
fect as Immelf is perfdbt : the Bible is not so, and it is contess- 
edly not so, by the attempts to amend it. 

Peihans I shall be told, that though I have produced one in- 
Btaince, I cannot produce another of equal force. One is suffi- 
cient to call in question the genuineness or authenticity of any 
book that pretends to be the word of Grod ; for such a book would^ 
'as before said, be as perfect as its author is perfect. 

I will, however, advance only four chapters further into the 
I book of Crenesis, and produce another example that is sufficient 
to invalidate the story to which it belongs 

15 
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We have all heard of Noah's Flood ; and it is impossible to Junk 
of the whole human race, men, women, children, and in&nts (esc- 
cept one family) deliberately drowning, without feeling a painful 
sensation ; that heart must be a heart of flint that can contemplatei 
such a scene with* tranquillity. There is nothing in the ancient 
mythology, nor in the religion of any people we know of upon 
the globe, that records a sentence of their God, or of their €tods, 
so tremendously severe and merciless. If Che story be not true, 
we blasphemously dishonour God by believing it, and stiU more 
so, in forcing, by laws and penalties, that belief upon others. I 

§0 now to show from the face of the story, that it carries the eri- 
ence of not being true. 

I know not if the judge, the jury, and Mr. Erskme, who tried 
and convicted Williams,- ever read the Bible, or know any thing 
of its contents, and therefore I will state the case precisely. 

There were no such people as Jews or Israelites, in the time 
that Noah is said to have lived, and consequently there was no 
such law as that which is called the Jewish or -Mosaic Law. It 
is, according to the Bible, more than six hundred years from the 
time the floc3 is said to have happened, to the time of Moees, and '^ 
consequently the time the flood is said to have happened, was UKHe 
than SIX hundred years prior to the law, called the law of Moses, 
even admitting* Moses to have been the giver of that law, of which 
there is great cause to doubt. 

We have here two different epochs, or points of time ; that of 
the flood, and that of the law of Moses; the former more than six 
hundred years prior to the latter^ But the maker of the story of 
the flood, whoever he was, has betrayed himself by blundering, fiyr 
he has reversed the order of the times. He has told the story, as 
if the law of Moses was prior to the flood ; for he has made €rod 
to say to Noah, Genesisi chap. vii. ver. 2, <'Of every clean beast, 
thou shah take unto thee by sevens, male and his female, and of 
beasts that are^not clean by two, the male and his female." Una 
is the Mosaic law, and could only be said ailer that law was given, 
not before. . There was no such things- as beasts clean and nn-- 
clean in the time of Noah — It is no where said they were created 
so. — They were only declared to be so, as meatSj by th'e Mosaic 
law, and that to the Jews only, and there was no such people as 
Jews in the time of Noah. This is the blAndering condition in 
which this strange story stands. 

When we reflect on a sentence so tremendously severe, as that 
of consigning the whole human race, eight persons excepted, to 
deliberate drowning ; a sentence, which represents the Creator 
in a more merciless character than any of those whom we caU Par 
gans, ever represented the Creator to be, under the figure of anj 
of their deities, we ought at least' to suspend our belief of it, on a 
comparison of the beneficent character of the Creator, witii the 
tremendous severity of the sentence ; but when we see the stoij 
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told with such an evident contradiction of circumstances^ we ought 
to set it down for nothing better than a Jewish fable^ told by no- 
body knows whom, and nobody knows when. 

It is a relief to the genuine and sensible soul of man to find the 
story unfounded. It frees us from two painful sensatioils at once; 
that of having hard thoughts of the Creator, on account of the se- 
verity of the sentence ; and that of sympathisins in the horrrid tra- 
gedy of a drowning world. He who cannot feel the force of what 
Inoean, is not, in my estimation of character, worthy the name of 
a human being. 

I have just said there is great cause to doubt, if the law, called 
ihe law of Moses, was given by Moses ; the books, called the 
books of Moses, which contain among other things, what is called 
the Mosaic law, are put in front of the Bible, in the manner of a 
constitution, with a history ^nnexed to it. Had these books beea 
written by Moses, they would andoubtedly have been the oldest 
books in the Aible, and entitled to be placed first, and the law and 
fhe history they contain, would be firequently referred to in the 
books that follow ; but this is not the case. From the time of 
i( Othniel the first of the judges (Judges, chap. iii. ver. 9.) to the 
^ end of the book of Judges, which contains a period of four hun- 
dred and ten years, this Taw, and those books, were not in practice, 
nor known among the Jews, nor are they so much qs alluded to 
throughout the whole of that period. And if the reader will ex- 
amine the 22d and 23d chapters of the 2d book of Songs; and 34th 
chapter 2d Chron. he will find that no such law, nor any such 
books were known in the time of the Jewish monarchy, and that 
the Jews were Pagans during the whole of that tune, and of their 
judges. 

liie first time the law, called the law of Moses, made its ap- 

Sarance, was in the time of Josiah, about a thousand years after 
OSes was dead ; it is then said to havd been found by accident. 
The account of this finding, or pretended finding, is ^iven, 2d 
. Chron. chap, xxxiv. ver. 14, 15, 16, 18: ^'Hilkiah the mieai found 
the book of the law of the Lord, given bv Moses ; and Uilkiah an- 
swered and said to Shaphan the scribe^ I have found the book of 
the law in the house of the Lord ; and Hilkiah delivered the book 
to Shaphan, and carried the book to the king, and Shaphan told 
the kmg (tlosiah) 'saying, Hilkiah the priest hath given me a 
bodk." 

In consequence of this finding, which much resembles that of 
poor Ghatterton finding manuscript poems of Rowley the Monk, 
in the Cathedral church at Bristol, or the late finding of manu- 
scripts of Shakespeare in an old^ chest, (two well known frauds,) 
Josiah abolished the Pagan religion of the Jews, massacred all the 
Pagan priests, though he himseljP had been a Pagan, as the reader 
will see in the 23d chap. 2d Kings, and thus estabUshed in bloody 
the law that is there called the law of Moses, and instituted a pass- 
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over in commemoration thereof. The 22d ver. speaking of thi^^ 
passover, says, '^Surely there was not holden such a passover fron^ 
the days of the judges, that judged Israel, nor in all the days of the 
kings of Israel, nor the kings of Judah ;" and the 25th verse in 
speaking of this priest-kilHng Josiah, says, ^^Uke unto him there 
was no king before him, that turned to the Lord with all his heart, 
and with all lus soul, and with all his might, according to all the 
law of Moses ; neither after him arose there any like ^tm." This 
verse, like the former one, is a jgeneral declaration against all the 
preceding kings without exception. It is also a declaration against 
all that reigned after him, of which there were four, the whole 
time of whose reigning makes but twenty-two years^ and six 
months, before the Jews were entirely broken up as a nation and 
their mcmarchy destroyed. It is therefore evident that the law, 
called the law of Moses, of which the Jews talk so much, was pro- 
mulgated and established only in the latter time of the Jewish 
monarchy ; and it is very remarkable, that no sooner had they es- 
tablished it than they were a destroyed people, as if they wete 
punished for acting an imposition and affixing the name of the 
Lord to it, and massacreing their former priests under the pre- 
tence of religion. The sum of the history of the Jews is this — 
they continued to be a nation about a thousand years, they then 
established a law, which they called the law of the Lord given by 
MoseSy and were destroyed. This is not opinion, but historicu 
evidence. . 

Levi the Jew, who has written an answer to the •%« ofReaaon, 
gives a strange account of the law called the law of Moses. 

In speaking of the story, of the sun and moon standing still, that 
the Israelites might cut the throats of all their enemies, and hang 
all their kings, as told in Joshua, ch. x. he says, '' There is also 
another proof of the reality of this miracle, which is, the appeal 
that the author of the book of Joshua makes to the book ofJa- 
sher — ^ Is not this written in the book of Jasher V Hence," contir- 
nues Levi, '^ it is manifest that the book commonly called the book 
of Jasher, existed, and was well known at the time the book of 
Joshua was written ; and pray. Sir," continues Levi, " what book 
do you think this was ? why, no other than the law of Moses .'" — 
Levi, like the Bishop of Llandaff, and many other guess-work com- 
mentators, either forgets, or does not know, what there is in one 
part of the Bible, when he is giving his opinion upon another parL 

I did not, however, expect to find so much ignorance in a Jew 
with respect to the history of his nation, though I might not be 
surprised at it in a Bishop. If Levi will look into the account 
^iven in the first chap. 2a book of Samuel, of the Amalekite ^ay- 
mg Saul, and bringing the crown and bracelets to David, he will 
find the following recital, ver. 15, 17, 18 : ^^ And David called 
one of the young men, and said, go near and fall Upon him, (the 
Amalekite) and he smote him that he died : and David lamented 
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with this lamentation over Saul, and over Jonathan his son ; also 
he bade them teach the children the use of the bow ; — 6e%>M, U it 
toritten in the book of Jcahery If the book of Jasher were what 
Levi calls it, the law of Moses, written by Moses, it is not possible 
that any thing that David said or did, could be written in that law, 
since Moses died more than five hundred years before David was 
bom ; and on the other hand, admitting the book of Jasher to be 
the law called the law of Moses ; thftt law must have been written 
qiore than five hundred years after Moses was dead, or it could 
not relate any thing said or done by David. Levi may take which 
of these cases he pleases, for both arc against him. 

J €un not going in the course of this letter to write a conunenta- 
ry on the Bible. The two instances I have produced, and which 
are taken from the beginning of the Bible, ^ow the necessity of 
examining it. It is a book thai has been read more, and exam- 
ined less, than any book that ever existed. Had it come to us an 
Arabic or Chinese book, and said to have been a sacred book by 
the people firom whom it came, no apology would have been made 
for the confused and disorderly state it is in. The tales it relates 
of the Creator would have been censured, and our pity excited 
for those who believed them. We should have vindicated the 
goodness of God against such a book, and preached up the disbe- 
lief of it out of reverence to him. Why then do we not act as 
honourably by the Creator in the one case as we would do in thQ 
other. As a Chinese book we would have examined it ;— -ought 
we not then to examine it as a Jewish book ? The Chinese are a 
people who have all the appearance of far greater antiquity than 
the Jews, and in point of permanency there is no comparison. — 
They are also a people of mild manners and of good morals, ex- 
cept where they have been corrupted bjt European commerce. — 
Yet we take the word of a restless blooay-minded people, as the 
Jew^ of Palestine were, when we would reject the same authority 
fi'om a better people. We ought to see it is habit and prejudice 
that have prevented people from examining the Bible. Those of 
the church of England call it holy, because the Jews called it so, 
and because custom and certain acts of parliament call it so, and 
they read it from custom. Dissenters read it for the purpose of 
doctrinal controversy, and are very fertile.in discoveries and in- 
ventions. But none of them read it for the pure purpose of infor- 
mation, and of rendering justice to the Creator, by examining if 
the evidence it contains warrants the belief of its being what it is 
called. Instead of doing this, they take it blindfolded, and will 
have it to be the word of God whether it be so or not. For my 
own part, my belief in the perfection of the Deity will not permit 
me to believe, that a book so manifestly obscure, disorderly, and 
contradictory, can be his work. I can write a better book myself 
This disbelief in me proceeds from my belief in the Creator. I 
cannot pin my faith upon the sm so of HilkiahlVve ^t\^^\.^ Vfta ^"ciiA 
* 15* 
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he found it, or any part of it, - nor upon Shaphan the scribe^ no 
upon any priests, nor any scribe or man of the law of the presenile 
day. 

As to acts of 4)arliament, there are some tha^ say there ar^^ 
witches and wizards ; and the persons who made those apts (3^ 
was in the time of James the First,) made also some acts which 
call thi) Bible the Holy Scriptures, or Word of God. But acts of 
parliament decide nothing with respect to God ; and as these nets 
of parliament makers were wrong with respect to mtches and wiz- 
ards, they may also be wrong with respect to the book in question.* 
It is therefore necessary that the book be examined ; it is our 

* It is afflicting to humanity to reflect that, after the blood shed to ettabKrii the 
divdnUy of the Jewish scriptures, it should have become necessary to erwat a new <K^ 
pensationt which, through unbelief and conflicting opinions respectii^ its true ooD' 
struction, has cost as great or greater uacriflccs than the former.^ Caiholics» vbea 
tliey iiad the ascendency, burnt Protestants, \yho, in turn, led Catholics to the itakS) 
and both united in exterminating Dissenters. The Dissenters, when tbey hadths 
power, pursued the same course. The diabolical act of Calvin, in the burniifof 
Dr. ServeUM, is an awful witness of this fact. Servetus suflered two hours u* 
slow fire before life was extinct. Tlie Dissenters, who 'escaped from England, ba^ 
scarcely seated themselves in the wilds of America, before they began to externioa^ 
from the territory they seir^ upon, all those who did not profess what they caHw 
the orthodox faith. Priests, Quakers, and Adamites, were prohibited from enter*^ 
ing the territory, on pain of death. By priests, they meant clergymen of the Bofl^ui 
Catholic, if not also of the Protestant or Episcopal persuasion. Their own prie* 
they denominated ministers. These puritans also, particularly in the province.of 
Massachusetts-Bay, put many persons to death on the charge of witchcraft. 1*^ 
is no account however of their having bu^n^d any alive, as was done in SootlaOQi 
about the same period in which the executions took place in Massachusetta-Bav. 1° 
England, Sir Matthew Hale, a judge, eminent for extraordihary pietjf, caoieOBBd 
two women to de&th on the same charge. • 

I doubt, however, if there be any act^ of the parliament now in force for inflicting 
pains and penalties for denying the scriptures to be the word of God; as oar t^ 
right judges seem to rely at this time wlioUy upon, what they call, the conmioii bw 
to justify tlie horrid persecuiiont which are now carried on in £iiglaii4t to the dis- 
grace of a country that boasts sa much of its tolerant spirit. 

As die common law is derived from the customs of our ancestors, when in 9 rude 
and barbarous condition, it is not surprising that many of its injunctions sboaic^ Jbe op- 
posed to the ideas, which a society in a civilized and refined state should deem com- 
patible with iustice add right. Accordingly we find that government has from time 
to time annulled some of its most prominent absurdities ; such as the trials by ordeal, 
the wager of battle in case of appeal for murder, under a belief that e mpcniiataral 
power would intcrfei-e to save tlie innocent and destroy the guilty in mcfa a combat, 
&c. Yet much remains nearly as ridiculous, that requires a further and more liberal 
use of the pruning knife. 

" In the days of the Stewarts, (A. D. 1670, 22^1 year of Charles 11. See the Re- 
publican, vol. 5. p. 22.) William Pcnn was indict^ at Common Law for a riot aod 
breach of the peace, on having delivered his sentiments to a congre^tion of people, iq 
Grace-church-street : he told the judge and the jury that Common Law was an abuse, 
and no law at all ; and in spite of the threats, the fines and imprisonmentB inflicted 
on his jury, tliey acquitted him on this plea. William Peun found an honest jury." 

The introduction however of Christianity, as composing a part of this Commoa 
Law (bad as much of it is,) is proved to be a fraud or misconception of the old Norman 
French ; as I shall show by an extract of a letter from* the celebrated American 
statesman, Thomas Jefferson, to our worthy Major Cartwright, Jbearii^ date 6ch 
June, 1824. 

[For a more full developement of tliis subject, see Sampson's Anniversary Disoonrte, 
before the Hbtorical Society of New- York. XDitor.] 
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^^V to examine it ; and to suppress the right of ezaminatioa is 
^'^fiil in any gbyemment, or in any judge or jury. The Bible 
^^es Grod to say to Moses, Deut. chap. viL ver. 2, <^ And when 

11 

Extract from J^erMon't letter, 
^*'I am glad to find in your book (The English Constiuition, produced and iUiutra- 
' !^) a formal contradiction, at lei^, of the judiciary usurpation of fenslative power ; 
^r mch the judges hare unirped in their repealed decisions, that UkrieHanUy U m 
^^^»ri of ike common law. The proof of the contrary, which yon have adduced, is 
^Qcsontrovertible :, to wit, that the common law existed while the Anglo-Saxons were 
yet Pagans ; at a time when the^ had never ]ret beard the name of CSurist pronounced^ 
Or knew that such a character had ever existed. But it may amuse you to show 
when, and by what means, th^ stole this law in upon us. In a case of Quare Impedit, 
in the ymx book, 84 Henry VI. fo. 88, [1468,] a question was made how fiur the Ec- 
rkwiniirirnl la«v was to be respected in a common law court ? and Prisot, C. J.,gave 
bis opinion in these words : — * A tiel les que ils de saint eglise out en tmcien ecripture, 
oovioit a nous a donner credence : car ceo Gommen Ley sur quels touts manners leis 
■one Ibnddes. Et auxy, Sn*, nous sumus obliges de oonustre lour ley de saint eglise : 
et nemMabement ils sont obliges de conustre nostre ley — ^Et, Sir, si poit apperer or a 
BODS qpub I'evesque adfait come un ordinary fera en tiel cas, adorez nous oevons ceo 
a^jnger bon, ou auterment nemy 1' &c. [To such laws as they have of the an- 
cient scriptures, it bdioves us to give credence : fur it is that common law upon which 
ell kinds of law are founded ; and therefore sir are we bound to know their law of 
holy church, and in like manner are they obliged to know our laws. And, sir, if it 
dioiild appear now to us, that the Bishop had done what an ordbary oD^t to do in 
like caae, then we should adjudge itgooa, and not otherwise.*] 

** See O. C. Fits. abr. qu. imp. 80. Bro. abr. qu. imp. 12. Finch in his Ist Book. 

c 8, is tile first afterwards who <|notes the case, and nustates it thus, * to such laws 

of the church as have warrant m Hoi's Scripture, our law giveth credence,' and 

eitee Prisot ; mistranslating < ancient Scripture' into * holy Scripture ;' whereas 

Prisot palpably says, < to siKh laws as those of holy church have in dndent tori<- 

ing it IS proper for us to |ffive credence ;* to wit, tneir andent written laws. Thb 

^aa in 1518, a century and a half after tlie dictum of Prisot. Wingate, in 1066, 

erects diia fotse translation into a maxim of the common law, oopyiiu[ the words ot 

Finch, bat dtiqg Prisot. Wingate, max. 8, and Sheppard, tit. < Rel^|[ion, in 1675 

copies the same mistranslation, quoting the Y. 18, Finch and Wingate. Hale ex 

prcsBCS it in J^mbk words : < Christianity is parcel of the law of Enehmd' — ^1 Ventris 

29S. 8. Keb. 007, but quotes no authority. By thc»e echoings and re-edioinss from 

one to another, it had become so establisned in 1728, that in the case of the King v. 

Woobtoa, 2. Stra. 884, the court would not suflfer, it. to be debated, whether to write 

against Christianity was punishable in the temporal court at common law. Wood, 

therefore, 409, ventures still to vary the phrase, and says, * that all blasohemy and 

are offences by the common law,' and cites 2 Stra. — ^then Blackston^, 




ligioo are parts of the common law ;' thus ingulfing Bible, Testament, and all into 
the common law, without citing any authority ; and thus we find this chain of an- 
thoriUes hanging, link by link, one upon another, and all ultimately on one and the 
same hook ; uid that, a mistianslation of the words * aneUni ecripture^* used by 
PrisoC Findi quotes Prisot ; Wii^ate does the same ; Sheppard quotes Prisot, 
Findi, and Wingate ; Hale cites noMdy ; the cobrt in Woolston's case, cites Hale ; 
Wood cites Woolston's case; Blackstone quotes Woolston's case and Hale; ami 
Lord Mansfield, like Hale^ ventures it on his own authority. Here I might defy the 
best read lawyer to produce another scrap of authority for this judiciary forgery ; 
and I might go on further to show how some of the Anslo-Saxon priests mterpolated 
into the text of Alfred's laws the 20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d c)iaptcr8 of Exodus, and 
die 15th of the Acts of the Apostles, from the 28d to the 29th verses ; but this would 
lead my pen, and your patience, too far. What a conspiracy this, between church 
and state ! ! !" 

[* The canons of the church anciently were incorporated with the Lowe of tie 
imd, and of the eame authority. See JDr, Henry's ki$t, O. JBritain, EdUor,} 
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tiie Lord thj Cvod shall deliver them befwe thee, thoa shalt mite 
them, and utterly destroj them, thou shak make no covenant with 
them, NOT dtav wiercy unh Aca. '' Not all the priests, nor aeribes, 
nor tribunals in the world, nor all the authority of man, shall make 
me believe that God ever gave such a Bobesperiam prtetpi as that 
of showing no wurcy ; and consequently it is impoanble that t, or 
anv person who beheves as reverentially of the Creator as I do, 
can believe such a book to be the word of €rod. 

There have been, and still are those, who, whilst they m^ 
to believe the Bible to be the word of Crod, afie<:t to torn it into 
ridicule. Taking their profession and conduct tc^ether, thejad 
blasphemously : because they act as if (rod Atawejf was not to be 
believed. The case is exceedingly different with respect to tbs 
^^e of Reason, That book is written to show froaa the Bible it- 
self, that there is abundant matter to suspect it is not the word of 
God, and that we have been imposed upon, first by Jews, and af* 
terwards by priests and commentators. 

Not one of those who have attempted to write answers to the | 
*%^ ofReasoHj have taken the ground upon which only an answer 
could be written. The case in question is not upon any WHDt of 
doctrine, but altogether upon a matter of fact. Is the boc« caDed 
the Bible the word of God, or is it not? If it can be proved to be \ 
so, it ought to be believed as such ; if not, it ought not to be be* | 
lieved as such. This is the true state of the case. The JBge if 
Reason produces evidence to show, and I have in this letter pro* 
duced additional evidence, that it is not the word of God. Those 
who take the contraiy side, should prove, that it is. But this thej 
have not done, nor attempted to do, and consequently they have 
done nothing to the purpose. 

The prosecutors of TV illiams have shrunk Stom the point, as the 
answers have done. They have availed themselves of prejudice 
instead of proof. If a writing was produced in a court of judica- 
ture, said to be the writing of a certain person, and upon the reali* 
ty or non-reality of which, some matter at issue depended, the 
point to be proved would be, that such writing was the writing of 
such person. Or if the issue depended upon certain words, whicli 
some certain person was said to have spoken, the point to b^ prov^ 
ed would be, that such words were spoken by such person ; and 
Mr. Erskine would contend the case upon this ground. A certain 
book is said to be the word pf God. What is the proof that it is so ? 
for upon this the whole depends ; and if it cannot be proved to be 
so, the prosecution fails for want of evidence. 

The prosecution against Williams charges him with publishing 
a book, entitled Hie »9ige ofReason^ which it says, is an impioiu, 
blasphemous pamphlet, tending to ridicule and bring into contempt 
the Holy Scriptures. Nothing is more easy than to find abusiye 
words, and English prosecutions are famous for this species of vul- 
garity. The charge, however^ is sophistical \ for the charge, tui 
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growing out of the pamphlet, should have stated, not as it now 
states, to ridicule and bring into contempt the Holy Scriptures, but 
to show, that the book caUed the Holy Scriptures are not the Ho- 
ly Scriptures. It is one thing if I ridicule a work as being writ- 
ten by a certain person ; but it is quite a different thmg if I write 
to prove that such work was not written by such person. In the 
'first case, I attack the person through the work ; in the other case, 
I defend the honour of the person against the work. This is what 
the Jige cf Reason does, and consequently the charge in the in- 
dictment IS sophistically stated. Every one will admit, that if the 
Sible be not the word of Grod, we err in believing it to be his word, 
and ought not to beUeve it. Certainly, then, the ground the prose- 
cution should take, would be to prove that the Sible is in fact what 
it' IB called. But this the prosecution has not done, and cannot do. 

In all cases the plrior fact must be proved, before the subse- 
quent ftcts can be admitted in evidence. In a prosecution for 
adultery, the fact of marriage, which is the prior fact, must be 
proved before the facts to prove adultery can be received. If the 
fict of marriage cannot be proved, adultery cannot be proved ; 
and if the prosecution cannot prove the Bible to be the word <^ 
Godj the charge of blasphemy is visionary and groundless. 

In Turkey they might prove, if the case happened, that a cer- 
tain book was bought of a certain bookseller, and that the said 
book was written against the Koran. In Spain and Portugal they 
might prove, that a certain book was bought of a certain booksel- 
ler, and that the said book was written against the infallibility of 
the Pope. Under the ancient mythology they might have proved, 
that a certain writing was bought of a certain person, and that 
the said writing was written against the belief of a plurality of 
€}ods, and in the support of the belief of one God. Socrates was 
condemned for a work of this kind. 

An these are but subsequent facts, and amount to nothing, un- 
less the prior facts be proved. The prior fact, with respect to 
the first case, is. Is the Koran the word of God? With respect to 
the second, Is the infallibility of the Pope a truth? With respect 
to the third, Is the belief of a plurality of Gods a true belief ? and 
in like manner with respect to the prescftit prosecution. Is the book 
called the Bible the word of God ? If the present prosecution 
prove no more than could be proved in any or all of these cases, 
it proves only* as they do, or as an inquisition would prove ; and 
in this view of the case, the prosecutors ought at least to leave ofi* 
reviling that infernal institution, the inquisition. The prosecu- 
tion, however, though it may injure the individual, may promote 
the cause of truth ; because the manner in which it has been con- 
dacted, appears a confession to the world, that there is no evi-* 
dence to prove that the Bible is the word of God. On what au- 
thority then do we believe the many strange stories that the Bible 
tells of God ? 
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Open the eyed of people with respect to the manner of forming 
Special juries. 

On the trial of Williams, the JudM prevented the counsel for 
the defendant proceeding in the defence. The prosecution had 
selected a number of passages from the Age of Reason, and in- 
serted them in the indictment. The defending counsel was select- 
ing other passages to show, that the passages in the indictment 
were conclusions dra^vn from premises, and unfairly separated 
therefrom in the indictment. The Judge said, he did not know 
how to ad ; meaning thereby whether to let the counsel proceed 
in the defence or not, and asked the jury if they wished to hear 
the passages read which the defending counsel had selected. 
The jury said no, and the defending counsel was in consequence 
silent. Mr. £rskine then, t'alstaff like, having all the field to 
himself, and'no enf|piy at hand, laid about him most heroically, 
and the jury found the defendant guilty. I know not if Mr. Ers- 
kine ran out of court and hallooed, huzza for the Bible and 
the trial by jury. 

Robespierre caused a decree to be passed during the trial of 
Brissot and others, that after a trial had lasted three days, (the 
whole of which time, in the case of Brissot, was taken up by the 
prosecuting party) the judge should ask the jury (who wfere then 
a packed jury) if they were satisfied ? If the Jury said yes, the trial 
ended, and the jury proceeded to give their verdict, without hear- 
ing the defence of the accused party. It needs no depth of wis- 
dpm to make an application of this case. 

I will now state a case to show that the trial of Williams is not 
a trial, according to Kenyon's own explanation of law. 

On a late trial in London (Selthens versus Hoossmsn) on a poli- 
cy of insurance, one of the jurymen, Mr. Dunnage, alter hearing 
one side of the case, and without hearing the other side, got up 
and said, it was as kgal a poKcy of insurance as ever vfos written. 
The Judge, who was the same as presided on the trial of Williams, 
replied, that it was a great misfortune when any gentleman of the 
fury makes up his mind on a cause before iJt was finished. Mr. Ers^ 
kine, who in that case was counsel for the defendant (in this he 
was against the defendant) cried out, it is worse than a misfortune^ 
ii is a fault. The Judge, in his address to the jury in summing 
up the evidence, expatiated upon, and explained the parts which 
the law assigned to the counsel on . each side, to the witnesses, 
and to the Judge, and said, '^ When aU this was done, and not un- 
til then, it was the business of the jury to declare what the justice 
if the case was ; and that it was extremely rash and imprudent in 
any man to draw a conclusion before all the premises were laid be-- 
fore them, upon which that conclusion ufas to be grounded.^^ Ac- 
cording then to Kenyon's own doctrine, the trial of Williams is 
an irregular trial, t)ie verdict an irregular verdict^,and as such is 
not recordable. 
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As to special juries, they were but modern ; and were institute 
ed for the purpose of determining cases at Imo between mer 
chants ; because, as the method of keeping merchants' accoont^ 
differs firom that of common tradesmen, and their business, b/ 
lying much in foreign bills of exchange, insurance, &.C., isof^ 
different description to that of common tradesmen, it might ha|H 
pen that a common jury might not be competent to form a jiM^g^ 
ment. The law that instituted special juries, makes it necesnxy 
that the jurors be merchants^ or of the degree of squires, A Bpe« 
cial jury in London is generally composed of merchants ; an^ 
in -the country of men called country squires, that is, fox-hunt^^ 
or men qualified to hunt foxes. The one may decide very wc^ 
upon a case of pounds, shillings, and pence, or of the counting'* 
house ; and the other of the jockey-club or the chase. But w^^ 
would not laugh, that because such men can decide such cas^^^ 
they can also be jurors upon theology. T8& with some Lond^^^ 
merchants about scripture, and they will understand yon me^^ 
scripy and tell you how much it is worth at the Stock £xchang^^ 
Ask them about theolc^y, and they will say, they know of 
such gentleman upon Change. Tell some country squires 
the sun and moon standing still, the one on the top of a hill 
the other in a valley, and they will swear it is ^ lie of one's ow. 
making. Tell them that God Almighty ordered a man to mak' 
a cake and bake it with a t— d and eat it, and they will say it i 
one of Dean Swifl's blackguard stories. Tell them it is in th^ 
Bible, and they will lay a bowl of punch it is not, and leave it ta 
the parson of Uie paridb to decide. Ask them also about theolo- 
gy, and they will say, they know of no such one on the turf. 
An appeal to such juries serves to bring the Bible into more 
ridicule than any thing the author of the 3lge of Reason has writ- 
ten ; and the manner in which the trial has been conducted 
shows, that the prosecutor dares not come to the point, nor meet 
the defence of the defendant. But all other cases apart, on 
what ground of right, otherwise than on the right assumed by an 
inquisition, do such prosecutions stand ? Religion is a private 
affair between every man and his Maker, and no tribunal of third 
party has a right to interfere between them. It is not properly 
a thing of this world ; it is only practised in this world ; but its 
object is in a future world ; and it is no otherwise an object of 
just laws, than for the purpose of protecting the equal rights of 
all, however various their beliefs may be. If one man choose 
to believe the book called the Bible to be the word of God, and 
another, from the convinced idea of the purity and perfection of 
God, compared with the con^adictions the book contains — ^from 
the lasciviousness of some of its stories, like that of Lot getting 
drunk and debauching his two daughters, which is not spoken 
of as a crime, and for which the most absurd apologies are made 
— ^from the immorality of some of its precepts,' like that of showing 
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no mftTcy — and from the total want of evidence on the case, thmks 
he ought not to believe it to bo the word of Grod, each of them 
has an equal right ; and if the one has a right to give his reasons 
for believing it to be so, the other has an equal right to give his 
reasons for believing the contrary. Any thing that goes beyond 
this rule is an inquisition. Mr. Erskinc talks of his moral ed- 
uation ; Mr. Erskiiie is very little acquainted with theological 
subjects, if he does not know there is such a thing as a sincere 
and.rf/igtous belief that the Bible is not the word of Grod. This 
is my belief ; it is tho belief of thousands far more learned than 
Mr. Erskine '; and it is a belief that is every day increasing. It 
is not infidelity, as JVIr. Erskine profanely and abusively calls 
it : it is the direct reverse of infidelity. It is a pure religious 
belief, founded on the idea of the perfection of the Creator. If 
the Bible be the word of Grod, it needs not the wretched aid of 
prosecutions to support it ; and you might with as much proprie- 
ty make a law to protect the sunshine, as to protect the Bible, if 
the Bible, like the sun, be the work of God. We see that God 
takes good care of the Creation he has made. He suffers no 
part of it to be extinguished : and he will take the same care of 
his word, if he ever gave one. But men ought to be reverentially 
careful and suspicious how they ascribe books to him as his wordy 
which from this confused condition would dishonour a* common 
scribbler, and against which there is abundant evidence, and 
every cause to suspect imposition. Leave then the Bible to it- 
self. Gk>d will take care of it if he has any thing to do with it^ 
as he takes care of the sun and the moon, which need not your 
laws for their better protection. As the two instances I have 
produced in the beginning of this letter, from the book of Ciene- 
flis, the one respecting the account called the Mosaic account 
of the Creation, the other of the Flood, sufficiently show the ne- 
cessity of examining tho Bible, in order to ascertain what degree 
of evidence there is for receiving or rejecting it as a sacred 
book ; I shall not add more upon that subject ; but in order to 
show Mr. Erskine that there are religious establishments for pub- 
lic worship which make no profession of faith of the books call- 
ed holy scriptures, nor admit of priests, I will conclude with an 
account of a society lately began in' Paris, and which is very 
Tapidly extending itself. 

The society takes the name of Theophilantropes, which would 
be rendered in English by the word Theophilanthropists, a word 
compounded of three Greek words, signifying Grod, Love, and 
Man. The explanation given to this word ia^Liovera of Ctod and 
Many or Adorers of Crod and FrUnda ofMan^ adorateurs de Dieu 
et amis des hommes. The society propose? to publish each year 
a volume, entitled, Anne Religieuse des Theophilantropes, Re- 
ligious year of the Theophilanthropists : the first volume is just 
published, entitled 
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RELIGIOUS TEAR op the THEOPHILANTHROPISTS, 

OR, 

JWORERS OF GOD, .AXD FRIEm)S OF MMf. 

Being a collection of the discourses, lectures, hymns, and can- 
ticles, for all the religious and moral festivals of the Theopfailao- 
thropists during the course of the year, whether in their public 
temples or in their private families, published by the author irf'thv 
Manuel of the Theophilanthropists. 

The volume of this year, -which is the first, contains 214 page^ 
duodecimo. 

The following is the table of contents : — 

1. Precise history of the Theophilanthropists. 

2. Exercises common to all the festivals. 

3. Hymn, No. 1 , God of whom the universe speaks. 

4. Discourse upon the existence of God. 

5. Ode II. The heavens instruct the earth. 

6. Precepts of wisdom, extracted from the book of the A( 

rateurs. 

7. Canticle, No. III. Grod Creator, soul of nature. 
8; Extracts fi'om divers moralists upon the nature of God, 

upon the physical proofe of his existence. 
9. Canticle, No. IV. Let us bless at our waking the God 
gives us light. 

10. Moral thoughts extracted from the Bible. 

11. Hymn, No. V. Father of the universe. 

12. Contemplation of nature on the first days of the spring. 

13. Ode, No. VI. Lord in thy glory adorable. 

14. Extracts firom the moral thoughts of Confiicius. 

15. Canticle in praisQ of actions, and thanks for the Works of the 

creation. 

16. Continuation from the moral thoughts of Confucius. 

17. Hymn, No. VII. All the universe is full of thy magnificence. 

18. Extracts from an ancient sage of India upon the' duties of 

families. 

19. Upon the spring. 

^. Moral thoughts of divers Chinese authors. 

21. Canticle, No. VIII. Every thing celebrate the glory of the 

eternal. 

22. Continuation of the moral thoughts of Chinese authors. 

23. Invocation for the country. 

24. Extracts from the moral thoughts of Theognis. 

25. Invocation, Creator of man. 

26. Ode, No. IX. Upon Death. 

27. Extracts from the book of the Moral Universal, upon happi- 

ness. 

28. Ode, No. X. Supreme ^uthor of Nature. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

ENTITLED 
PRECISE HISTORY OF THE THEOPmLANTHItOPISTS. 

** Towards the month of Yendimiaire, of the year 6, (Sept 
1796) there appeared at Paris a small work, entitled, Manuel of 
the Theoantropophiles, since callec^ for the sake of easier pro- 
nunciation, Theophilantvopes, (Theophilanthropists,) pnbli^ed 
byC— . 

^^ The worship set forth in this Manuel, of which the orighi is 
from the beginning of the world, was then professed by some fiun- 
ilies in the silence of domestic life. But no sooner was the Man- 
uel published, than some persons, respectable for their knowledge 
and their manners, saw, in the formation of a society open to the 
public, an easy method of spreading moral religion, and of leading 
by degrees, great numbers to the knowledge thereof, who appear 
to have forgotten it. This consideration ought of itself not ta 
leave indifierent those persons who know that morality and reli- 
gion, which is the most solid support thereof, are necessary to the 
maintenance of society, as weU as to the happiness of the individ- 
ual. These considerations determined the families of the Theo- 
philanthropists to unite publicly for the exercise of their worship. 

/' The first society of this kind opened in the month of Nivose, 
year 5, (Jan. 1797) in the street Dennis, No. cJ4, corner of Lom- 
bard-street. The care of conducting this society was undertak- 
en by five fathers of families. They adopted the Manuel of the 
Theophilanthropists. They agreed to hold their days of public 
worship on thjB days corresponding to Sundays, but without mak- 
ing this a hindrance to other societies to choose such other day 
as they thought more convenient. Soon after this, more socie- 
ties were opened, of which some celebrate on the decadi (tenth 
day) and others on the Sunday : it was also resolved, that the 
committee should meet one hour each week for the purpose of 
preparing or examining the discourses and lectures proposed for 
the next general assembly. That the general assemblies should 
be called Fetes (festivals) religious and moral. That those fes- 
tivals should be conducted in principle and form, in a manner, 
as not to be considered as the festivals of an exclusive worship ; 
«nd that in recalling those who might not be attached to any par- 
. ticular worship, those festivals might also be attended as moral 
exercises by disciples of every sect, and consequently avoid, by 
scrupulous care, every thing that might make the society appear 
Tinder the name of a sect. The society adopts neither riies nor 
'^priegthoodj and it will never lose sight of the resolution not to 
•^advance any thing, as a society, inconvenient to any sect or 
flsects, in any time or country, and under any government. 

" It will be seen, that it is so much the more easy for the soci- 
to keep within this circle, because, that the dogmas of the The- 
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ophilanthropists are those upon which all the sects have agreed, 
that their moral is that upon which there has never been the least 
dissent ; and that the name they have taken, expresses the double 
end of all the sects, that of leading to the adoration of God and 
love of man. 

^< The Theo[^ilanthropists do not call themselves the disciples 
of such or such a man. They avail themselves of the wise pre- 
cepts that have been transmitted by writers of all countries and in 
all ages. The reader will find in the discourses, lectures, hjnaty 
and canticles, which the Theophilanthropists have ado|ited fcr 
their religious and moral festivals, and which they present mder 
the title of Annee Religieuse, extracts from moralists, ancieotni 
modem, divested of maxims too severe, or too loosely oonceiTed, 
or contrary to piety, whether towards €rod or towards rasn." 

Next follow the dogmas of the Theophilanthropists^ or things 
they profess to believe. These are but two, and are thns el' 
pressed. Us Tkeopkilantropes croUni a Pexistence de DieUj d a V^ 
ihotialiie de Fame, The Theophilanthropists believe in tiie e^^ 
tence of God, and the immortality of the souL ^ 

The Manuel of the Theophilanthropists, a small volame ^ 
sixty pages, duodecimo, is published separately, as is abo th^^ 
catechism, which b of the same size. The principles of the IH^^ 
ophilanthropists are the same as those publushed in the fini 
of the Jige of Reason in 1793, and in the second part in 179o.< 
The Theophilanthropists, as a society, are silent upon all 
things they do not profess to believe, as the satnineMs of th ^ 
books called the Bible, &c. &c. They profess the immortality oj^ 
the soul, but they are silent on the immortality of the body, o^ ^ 
that which the church calls the resurrection. The author of th^ 
•Age of Reason gives reasons for every thing he dMeheveSj m 
as for those he believes; and where this cannot be done with 
ty, the government is a despotism, and the church an iDqnisitioii. ^ 

It is more than three years since the first part of the JBlge <f^ 
Reason was published, and more than a year and a half since the-^ 
publication of the second part : the Bishop of Llandaff undertook 
to write an answer to the second part ; and*it was not until after 
it was known that the author of the Jige <f Reason would reply to 
the bishop, that the prosecution against the book was set on foot ; 
and which is said to be carried on by some clergy of the Bngtiab 
church. "If the bishop is one of them, and the object be to pre- 
\ent an exposure of the numerous and gross errors he has com- 
mitted in his work, (and which he wrote when report said that 
Thomas Paine was dead,) it is a confession that he feels tLd 
weakness of his cause, and finds himself unable to maintain it 
In this case he h€Ls given me a triumph I did not seek, and Mr 
Erskine, the herald of the proaecuticHi, has proclaimed it. 

THOMAS PAINE 
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DISCOVRS£ 

Delivered to (he Society rf TheophUantkropistSy at Paris. 



JkuoiON has two principal enemies, Fanaticism and Infidelity, 
' that which is called Atheism. The first requires to be com- 
ited by reason or morality, the other by natural philosophy. 

The existence of a God is the first dogma of the Theophilan* 
iTopists. It is upon this subject that I solicit your attention : for 
>oiigh it has been often treated of, and that roost sublimely, the 
abject is inexhaustible ; and there will always remain something 
k be said that has not been before advanced. I go therefore to "' 
pea the subject, and toi^rave your .attention to the end. 

Th« universe is the Bible of a true Theophilanthropist. It is 
here that he reads of God. It is there that the proofe of his ex- 
istence are to be sought and to be found. As to written or printed 
books, by whatever name the^ are called, they are the works of 
nan's hands, and carry no evidence in themselves that Grod is the 
uithor of «ny of them. It must be in something that man could 
lot make, that we must seek evidence for our belief, and that 
mnething is the universe ; the true Bible ; the inimitable work 
>fGod. 

CoDtemplating the nniverse, thcf idiole system of creation, in 
his point of l^t, we shall discover that all that which is caUed 
latural philosophy is properly a divine study. It is the study of 
Sod through his works. It is the best study, by which we can 
irrive at a knowledge of his existence, and the only one by which 
ire can gain a glimpse of his perfection. 

Do we want to contemplate his power ? We see it in the im- 
nensity of the creation. Do we want to contemplate his wisdom ? 
^e see it in the unchangeable order by which the incomprehensi- 
ble WHOLE is governed. Do we want to contemplate his munifi- 
sence ? We see it in the abundance with which- he fills the earth. 
Dok we irant to contemplate his mercy ? We see it in his not with- 
[loiding that abundance even from the unthankfiil. In fine, do we 
irant to know what God is? Search not written or printed books, 
but the scripture called the Creation. 

It has been the error of the schools to teach astronomy, and all 
ttie other sciences, and subjects of natural philosophy, as accom- 
plisfaJDoents only ; whereas they should be taught theologically, or 
with reference to the Being who is the author of them : for all the 
principles of science are of divine origin. Man cannot make, or 
tnvent, or contrive principles. He can only discover them ; and 
Id ought to look through the discovery to the author. 
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When we examine an extraordinary piece of machinery, an as- 
tonishing pile of architecture, a well executed statue, or an highly 
finished painting, where life and action are imitated, and habtf 
only prevents our mist&king a surface of light and shade for cu- 
bical solidity, our ideas are ns^turally led to think of the extenahre 
genius and talents of the artist. When we study the elements of 
geometry, we think of Euclid. When we speak of gravitatioD, 
wo tbiAk of Newton. How then is it, that when we study the 
works of God in the creation, we stop short, and do not think of 
God ? It is from the error of the schools in having taught thoai 
subjects as accomplishments only, and thereby separated tbe 
study of (them from the Being who is the author of .them. 

The schools have made the study of theology to conflist in the 
study of opinions in written or printed books ; whereas theolocj 
should be ^udied in the works or book of the Creation. Toe 
study of theology in books of opinions has often produced fimati* 
cism, rancour, and cruelty of temper ; and from hence have pro- 
ceeded the numerous persecutions, the fanatical quarrels, the re- 
ligious burnings and massacres, that have desolated Europe. But 
the study of theology in the works of the Creation produce! a 
direct contrary efiect. The mind becomes at once enliffhteoed 
and serene; a copy of the scene it beholds; information and adora- 
tion go hand in hand; and all the social faculties become ^ilaiged. 

The evil that has resulted from the error of the 8choob)i& 
teaching natural philosophy as an accomplishment only, has been 
that of generating in the pupils a species.of Atheism. Instead d 
looking through the works of the creation to the Creator bimsetfr 
they stop short, and employ the knowledge they acquire to create 
doubts of his existence. They labour with studied ingenuity t^ 
ascribe every thing they behold to innate properties of matter *• 
and jump over all the rest, by saying, that matter is eternal. 

Let us examine this subject ; it is worth examining ; ifor if W^ 
examine it thjrough all its cases, the result will be, that the exists 
ence of a superior cause, or that which man calls God, vdU. b^ 
discoverable by philosophical principles. 

In the first place, admitting matter to have properties, as we se^ 
it has, the question still remains, how came matter by those pro^ 
perties? To this they will answer, that matter possessed thos^ 
properties eternally. This is not solution, but assertion ; and to^ 
deny it is equally impossible of proof as to assert it. It is then^ 
necessary to go further ; and therefore I say, if there exists a cir-^ 
cumstance that is not a property of matter, and without which the^ 
universe, or, to speak in a limited degree, the solar systemi com- ' 
posed of planets and a sun, could not exist a moment ; all the ar- - 
guments of Atheism, drawn from properties of matter, and applied 
to account for the universe, will be overthrown, and the existence 
of a superior cause, or that which man calk God, becomes dis- 
coverable, as is before said^ by natural philosophy. 
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I go DOW to show that such a circumstance exists, and what it 



The universe is composed of matter, and as a system is sus- 
tained by motion. Motion is not a properly of matter, and with- 
out this motion, the solar system could not exist. Were motion a 
property of matter, that undiscovered and undiscoverable thing 
called perpetual motion would establish itself. It is because mo- 
tion' is not a property of matter that perpetual motion is an impos- 
sibility in the hand of every being but that of the Creator of mo- 
tion. When the pretenders to Atheism can produce perpetual 
motion, and not till then, they may expect to be credited. 

The natural state of matter, as to place, is a state of rest. Mo- 
tion or change of place, is the cfl^ct of an external cause acting 
upon matter. As to that faculty of matter that is called gravita- 
tion, it is the influence which two or more bodies have recipro- 
cally on each other to unite and be at rest. Every thing which 
has hitherto been discovered with respect to the motion of the 
planets in the system, relates only to the laws by which motion 
acts, and not to the cause of motion. Gravitation, so far from be- 
ing the cause of motion to the planets that compose the solar sys- 
tem, would be the destruction of the solar system, were revolu- 

' tionary motion to cease ; for as the action of spinning upholds a 
top, the revolutionary motion upholds the planets in their orbits, 
and prevents them from gravitating, and forming one mass with 
the sun. In one sense of the word, philosophy knows, and Athe- 
ism says, that matter is in perpetusd motion. But motion here 
refers to the itate of matter, and that only on the surface of the 
earth. It is either decomposition, which is continually destroying 
the form of bodies of ihatter, or re-composition, which renews that 
matter in the same or another form, as the decomposition ^of ani- 
mal or vegetable substances enter into the composition of other 
bodies. But the motion that upholds the solar system is of on 
entire different kind, and is not a property of matter. It operates 
also to an entire different effect. It operates to perpetual preser^ ' 
vationj and to prevent any cJumge in the state of the system. 

Giving then to matter all the properties which philosophy knows 
it has, or oil tii&t Atheism ascribes to it, and can prove, and even 
supposing matter to be eternal, it will not account for the system 
of the universe-, or of the solar system, because it will not account 
for motion, and it is motion that preserves it. When, therefore, 
we discover a circumstance of such immense importance, that 
without it the universe could not exist, and for which neither mat- 
ter, nor any, nor all the properties of matter cannot account ; we 
are by necessity forced into the rational and comfortable belief 
of the existence of a cause superior to matter, and that cause man 
calls God. 

As to that which is called nature, it is no other than the laws 

t^ which motion and action of every kind, with respect to unin- 
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telligible matter is regulated. And when we speak of looking 
through nature up to nature's God, we speak philosophically thi 
same rational language as when we spe^ of looking through hu- 
man laws up to the power that ordained them. 

God is the power or first cause, nature is the law, and matter i 
the subject acted upoA. 

But infidelity, by ascribing every phenomenon to properties o4 
matter, ponceives a system tor which it cannot account, and yes 
it pretends to demonstration. It reasons from what it sees on^thtf 
surface of the earth, but it does not carry itself on the solar sys- 
tem existing by mqtion. It sees upon the surface a perpetiuu 
decomposition and recomposition of matter. It sees that an oalv 
produces an acorn, an acorn an oak, a bird an egg, an egg a bird^ 
emd so oh. In things of this kind it sees something which it calltf 
natural cause, but none of the causes it sees is the cause of that 
motion which preserves the solar system. 

Let us contemplate this wonderful and stupendous sjrstem cODr 
sisting of matter and existing by motion. It is not matter in a 
state of rest, nor in a state of decomposition or recomposition. It 
is matter systematized in perpetual orbicular or circular motioiL 
As a system that motion is the life of it, as animation is life to in 
animcd body ; deprive the system of ^notion, and, as a systenii it 
faiust expire. Who then breathed into the system the life of mo^ 
tion? What power impelled the planets to move, since motion is 
not a property of the matter of which they are composed ? If we 
contemplate the immense velocity of this motion, our wonder be- 
comes increased, and our adoration enlarges itself in the same 
proportion. To instance only one of the planets, that ofthe earth 
we inhabit, its distance from the sun, the centre ofthe orbits of 
all the planets, is, according to observations of the transit ofthe 
planet V enus, about one hundred million miles ; consequently, the 
diameter ofthe orbit or circle in which the earth moves round th« 
sun, is double that distance ; and the measure of the circumfer^ 
ence ofthe orbit, taken as three times its diameter, is six hundred 
million miles. The earth performs thiv voyage in 365 days and 
some hours, and consequently moves at the rate of more than one 
million six hundred thousand miles every twenty-four hours. 

Where will infidelity, where will Atheism find cause for this 
astonishing velocity of motion, never ceasing, never varying, and 
which is the preservation of the earth in its orbit ? It is not by 
reasoning from an acorn to an oak, or from any change in the 
state of matter on the surface of the earth, that this can be ae- 
counted for. Its cause is not to be found in matter, nor in any 
thing we call nature. The Atheist who affects to reason, and 
the fanatic who rejects reason, plunge themselves alike into in- 
extricable difficulties. The one perverts the sublime and ett- 
lightening study of natural philosophy into a deformity of absur- 
dities by not reasoning to the end. The other loses himself in 
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U)e obacarity of metaphysical theories, and dishonours the Crea- 
tor, by treating the study of his works with contempt. The one 
B a half-rational of whom there is some hope, the other a vision- 
ary to whom we must be charitable. 

TThen at first thought we think of a* Creator, our ideas appear 
to us undefined and confused ; but if we reason philosophically, 
those ideas^an be easily arranged and simplified. It is a Being 
tfAote power ii equal to hia vnlL Observe the nature of the will of 
man. It is of an infinite quality. We cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility of limits to the will. Observe on the other hand, how 
ezceediiiffly limited is his power of acting compared with the na- 
ture of his will. Suppose the power equal to the will, and man 
would be a God. He would will himself eternal, and be so. He 
obald will a creation and could make it. In this progressive rea- 
acming, we see in the nature of the will of man, half of that which 
w^ concdlve in thinking of God ; add the other half, and we have 
the wbole idea of a being who could make the universe, and sus- 
tain, it by perpetual motion ; because he could create that motion. 
We luaow nothing of the capacity of the will of animals, but we 
faiow a great deal of the difference of their powers. For ex- 
QiQple, bow numerous are the degrees, and how immense is the 
^ifierence of power, firom a mite to a man. Since then every 
tluQff we see below us shons a progression of power, where is 
the difficulty hi supposing that there is, at the 8ummUofallthing8y 
« fieinff in whom an infinity of power unites with the infinity of 
^he wi£ When this simple idea presents itself to our mind, we 
bcive the idea of a perfect Being that man calls God. 
\ It 18 comfi>rtable to live under the belief of the existence of an 
ii^fiiiitely protecting power ; and it is an addition to that comfort 
^ Icnow, mat such a belief is not a mere conceit of the imagina- 
tioziy as many of the theories that are called religious are ; nor 
|L belief founded only on tradition or received opinion, but is a 
"^^lief deducible by tfie action of reason upon the things that 
^OB^opose the system of the universe ; a belief arising out of visi- 
^1^ nets : and so demonstrable is the truth of this belief, that if 
^o such belief had existed, the persons who now controvert it, 
^^€>-tdd have been the persons who would have produced and 
Pi^opagated it, because, by beginning to reason they would have 
^^^n led on to reason progressively to the end, and thereby have 
^i^covered that matter and all the properties it has, will not ac- 
^^^nt fi>r the system of the universe, and that there must neces- 
^ ly be a superior cause. 

It was the excess to which imaginary systems of religion had 
-^n carried, and the intolerance, persecutions, burnings, and 
I, they occasioned, that first induced certain persons to 
»pagate infidelity ; thinking, that upon the whole it was better 
; to believe at all, than to believe a multitude of things and 
^^nplicated creeds, that occasioned so much mischief in the 
^^^ftld: But those di^s are past ; persecution has ceased^ and 
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he antidote then s^t up against it has no longefv^en the shsdovr 
of an apology. We profess and. we proclaim in peace, the pure^ 
unmixed, comfortable, and rational belief of a God, as manifested 
to us in the universe. We do this without any apprehension of 
that belief beiiig made a cause of persecution, as other beliefs 
have been, or of sufiering persecution ourselves. To God, and 
not to man, are all men to account for their belief. 

It has been well observed at the first institution of this society, 
that the dogmas it professes to believe, are fi'om the commence- 
ment of the world ; that they are novelties, but are confessedly 
the basis of all systems of religion, however numeroui^ and cdn- 
tradictory they may be. All men in the outset of the religion 
they profess are Theophilanthropists. ' It is impossible to form any 
system of religion, without building upon those principles, and 
therefore they are not sectarian principles, unless we siqifMMie 
a sect composed of all the world. 

I have said in the course of this discourse^ that the study of 
natural philosophy is a divine study, because it is the stody of 
the works of God in the Creation. If we consider theology upon 
this ground, what an extensive field of improvement m things 
both divine and human .opens itself before us. All the princf- 
ples of science are of divine origm. • It was not man that inTent** 
ed the principles on which astronomy, and every branch of 
mathematics are founded and studied. It was not man that gare 
properties to the circle and triangle. Those principles are eter- 
nal and immutable. We see in them the unchangeable nature 
of the Divinity. We see in them inunortality, and imnx^tality 
existing after the material figures that express those properties 
are dissolved in dust. 

The society is at present in its infancy, and its means are 
small ; but I wish to hold in view the subject I allude to, and in- 
stead of teaching the philosophical branches of learning as or- 
namental accompli^ments only, as they^ have hitherto been 
taughtj to teach them in a mcumer that shall combine theological 
knowledge with scientific instruction ; to do this to the host ad- 
vantage, some instruments will be necessary for the purpose of 
explanation, of which the society is not yet possessed. But as the 
views of the society extend to public good, as well bA to that of 
the individual, and as its principles can have no enemies, means 
may be devised to procure them. 

If we unite to the present instruction, a series of lectores on 
the ground I have mentioned, we shall, in the first place, render 
theology the most delightful and entertaining of all studies. In 
the next place, we shall give scientific instruction to those who 
could not otherwise obtain it. The mechanic of every profession 
will there be taught the mathematical j^rinciples necessary to 
render him a proficient in his art. The cultivator will there see 
developed, the principles of vegetation ; iid)ile, at the same time, 
they will be led to see the hand of God in all these thin<r9 
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LETTER TO CAMILLE JORDAN, 

05E OF THE COUNCIL OF PITG HUITDRED, 

OCCASIONED BY HIS B£PORT ON THE PRIESTS, PUBLIC W(MU 

SHIP, AND THE BELLS. 



Citizen REPRESfeNTATivs, 

AS every thing ih your report, relating to what you call wot- 
hip, connects itself with the hooks called the Scriptures, I hegin 

ith a quotation therefrom. It may serve to give us some idea 

f the fanciful origin and fabrication of those books. 2 Chroni- 

les, chap, xxxiv. ver. 14, &c. ^^Hilkiah, the priest, found the 

'^ook of the law of the Lord given by Moses. And HiUdah, the 

3)riest, said to Sbaphan, the scribe, I have found the book of the 

Jaw in the house of the Lord, and Hilkiah delivered the book to 

Shaphan. And Shaphan, the scribe, told the king (Josiah) say- 

jnf, Hilkiah, the priest, hath given me a book." 

This pretended finding was about a thousand'years afler the 
"time that Moses is said to have lived. Before this pretended find- 
ing there was. no such thing practised or known in the world as 
that which is called the law of Moses. This being the case, there 
is every apparent evidence, that the books called the books of 
Moses (and which make the first part of what are called the Scrip- 
tures) are forgeries contrived between a priest and a limb of the 
law,'*'' Hilkiah, and Shaphan, the scribe, a thousand years afler 
Moses is said to have been dead. 

Thud much for the .first part of the Bible. Every other part is 
marked with circumstances equally as suspicious. We ought, 
therefore^ to be reverentially careful how we ascribe books as his 
ioerdj of which there is no evidence, and against which there is 
abundant evidence to the contrary, and every cause to suspect im- 
position. 

In your report you speak continually of something by the name 
of worship, and you confine yourself to speak of one kind only, 
as if there were but one, and that one was unquestionably true 

Tlie modes of worship are as various as the sects are numer- 
ous ; and amidst all this variety and multiplicity there is but one 
artide of belief in which every religion in the world agrees. 
l%at article has universal sanction. It is the belief of a God, or 
what the Gh-eeks described by the word Thetsmy and the Latins 
by that of Deism. Upon this one article have been erected all 

* It happens tbat Camille Jordan is a Umb of the law. 
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the difierent superstructures of creeds and ceremonies continu- 
ally warring with each other that now exists or ever eusted^ 
But the men most aiid best informed upon the subject of theolo— 
gy rest themselves upon this universal article, and hold all thi 
various superstructures erected thereon to be at least doubtful 
if not altogether artificial. 

The intellectual part of religion is a private afiair betwi 
every man and his Maker, and in which no third party has any 
right to interfere. The practical part consists in our doing 




to each other. But since religion has been made into a tradh^ 
the practical part has been made to consist of ceremonies perform- 
ed by men called Priests ; and the people have been amused 
with ceremonial shows, processions, and bells.* By devices of 
this kind true religion has been banished ; and such means have 
been found out to extract money even from the pockets of the 
poor, instead of contributing to their relief 

* The prccife date of the hiTemion of belb caonoC be traced. Hie aadeBli, tt ap- 
pean from Martial, Jareoal, SuKoniDs and otbera, had an article aaowd tintimalaili, 
(usually translated bell,) fay which the Romans were summoned to iheir baths and pob- 
lic places. It seems most probable, that the description of bells oovt used in c huiA e i , 
were invented about the year 400, and generally adopted hcfoone die c omtne Bc^ 
ment of the seventh century. Previous to their invention, however, aoaDdiiv bnH» 
and sometimes basins, were used ; and to the present da> the Greek chnrai bafs 
boards, or iron plates, full of boles, which they strike with a hammer, or raalkt, to 
summon the priests and others to divine service. We may also remark, that id cm 
own country, it was the costom in monasteries to visit every person's cell early in the 
moning, and knock on the door with a similar instrument, called the wakening imI- 
Im— doubtless no very pleasing intrusion on the slumbers of the Monks. 
^ But, the use of bells, having; been established, it was found that devils were ter^ 
rifled at the sound, and slnnk m haste away ; in consequence of whidi it waa thoqi^ 
n ecessa ry to baptixe them in a solemn manner, which appears to have been first dmie 
bjr Pope John All. A. D. 968. A record of this practice still exisia in the Tom of 
Lincoln, aild the jp-eat Tom at Oxford, &c. 

Having thus laid the foundation of superstitions veneraAon in die hearts of the ooiii« 
nion people, it canntrt be a matter of surprise, that they were soon used at reioiciiipa 
and high festivals in the church (for the purpope of driving awsLv any evil spirit whidi 
might be in the neidiboorhood,) as well as on the arrival of any great penoaago, 
on which occasion die usual fee was one penny. 

One other custom remains to be explained, viz. tolling bells on the oocamoo of aivf 
person's death, a custom which, in the manner now practised, is totallv difenent from 
Its original institution. It appears to have been used as early as tbe 7th century, 
when bells were first generally used, and to have been denominated the sool bdlf (as 
it signifiad the departing of the soul,) as also, the passing bell. Thus Wholly teUa 
us, ** Our church, in imitation of the Saints of former ages, calls in the Mioisler and 
others who are at hand, to assist their brother in his last extremity ! in order to this, 
she directs a bell should be tolled when any one is passing out of Una life." Dorand 
also sa^B — *< When any one is dying, bells must be tolled, that the people may pot 

^dieir prayers for him ; let this be done twice for a woman, and thrice for a maa. 
for a clergyman, as many times as he had orders ; and at the codctosion, a peal 
on all the bells, to distinguish tlie quali^ of the person for whom the people are to pot 
up their prayers." — From these passages it appears evident that the, bell waa to be 
tolled before a person's decease rather than e^er, as at the present day ; and ihtt 
the object was to obtain the prayers of all who heard it, lor the repoee m the aonl of 
their departing neighbour. At first, when the tolling took place after the penoa'a 
decease, it vfta deemed superstitious, and was partially disused, which was found ma* 
tcrially to affect the revenue of the church. The priesthood having removed the ob- 
jection, bulls were again tolled, im>on payment of the customary fees. Editor. 
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Vo iiianou|;ht to make a living hy religion. It is dishonest so 

to do. Religion 1b not an act that can be perfonned hy proxj. 

One person cannot act religion for another. Eveiy person must 

J>er£>rm it for himself : and all that a priest can do is to take 

firom him, he wants nothing but his monej, and then to riot on 

k .bjis spoil and laugh at his credulity. 

The only people, as a profe^ional sect of Christians, who pn^ 

ade for the poor of their society, are people known by the name 

^Quakers. Those men have no priests. They assemble quiet- 

r in (heir places of meetings and do not disturb their neishboun 

ith shows and noise of bells. Reli^on does not unite itself to 

^Ihow and ncHse. True religion is without either. Where there 

both there is no true religion. 

The first object for inquiry in all ccu^es, more especially in 

of religious concern, is TRUTH. We ought to inquire 

the truth of whatever we are taught to believe, and is it cei^ 

that the books caDed the Scriptures stand, in this respect, 

more than a doubtful predicament. They have been held in 

k^dstence, and in a sort of credit amongthe common class o( 

' eople, by art, terror and persecution. They have little or no 

xeoit among the er?ightened part, but they have been made the 

of encumbering the world with a numerous piieflthood, 

have fiittened on the labour of the people, and consumed the 

sustenance that ought to be applied to the widows and the poor. 

It is a want of feeling to talk of priests and bells whilst so many 

are perishing in the hospitals, and aged and infirm poor 

the streets, ftom the want of necessaries. The abundaooe 

Inat France produces is sufficient for every want, if rightly ap» 

"^lied ; but pnests and bells, like articles of luxury, ought to be 

lie least articles of consideration. 

We talk of religion. Let us talk of truth ; for that which is 
lot truth, is not worthy the name of religion. 
We see difierent parts of the world overspread with difibrent 
ooks, each of which, though contradictory to the other, is said, 
*y its partisans, to be of divine origin, and is made a rule of fidth 
id piBCtice. In countries under despotic governments, where 
iquiry is always forbidden, the people are condemned to believe 

I ihey have been taught by their priests. This was for many 

^^^^enturies the case in France ; but this link in the chain of slav- 

ly is happily brc^en by the revolution ; and, that it may never 

e rivettea again, let us employ a part of the liberty we enjoy in 

^nitinizing into the truth. Let us leave behind us some monu- 

mt, that we have made the cause and honour of our Creator 

object of our care. If we have been imposed upon by the 

'^errors of government and the artifice of prieists in matters of fe- 

^ l^on, let us do justice to our Creator by examining into the ease. 

name is too sacred to be affixed to any thing whioh ia fidm- 

17 
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lous ; and it is our duty to inquire whether we believe, or en* 
courage the people to believe, in fables or in facts. 

It would be a project worthy the situation we are in, to invite 
an inquiry of this kind. We have committees for various ob- 
jects ; and, among others, a committee for bells. We have in- 
stitutions, academies, and societies for various purposes ; but we 
have none for inquiring into historical truth in matters of religious 
concern. 

They show us certain books which they call the Holy Sci^ 
tures, the word of God, and other names of that kind ; bal w^ 
ought to know what evidence there is for our believing them to he 
so, and at what time they originated, and in what manner. We 
know that men could miJce books, and we know that artifice and 
superstition could give them a name ; could call them sacred. 
But we ought to be careful that the name of our. Creator be not 
abused. Let then all the evidence with respect U> those books 
be made a subject of inquiry. If there be evidence to war- 
rant our belief of them, let us encourage the propagation of it ; 
but if not, let us be careful not to promote the cause of delusion 
and falsehood. 

I have already spoken of the Quakers — that they have no 
priests, no bells---and that they are remarkable for their care of 
the poor of their society. They ar^ equally as remarkable for 
the education of their children. I am a descendant of a family 
of that profession ; my father was a Quaker ; and I presume I 
may be admitted an evidence of what I assert. The seeds of 
good principles, and the literary means of advancement in the 
world, are laid in early life. Instead, therefore, of consuming 
the substance of the nation upon priests, whose life at best is a 
lifo of idleness, let us think of providing for the education of those 
who have not the means of doing it themselves. One good 
school-master is of more use than a hundred priests. 

If we look back at what was the condition of France under the 
ancient regme^ we cannot acquit the priests of corrupting the 
morals of the nation. Their pretended celibacy led them to ear- 
ly debauchery and domestic infidelity into every family where 
they could sain admission ; and their blasphemous pretensions 
to forgive sms, encouraged the commission of them. Why has 
the Revolution of France been stained with crimes which the 
Revolution of the United States of America was not ? Men are 
physically the same in all countries: it is education that 
makes them different. Accustom a people to believe that priests, 
or any other class of men, can forgive sins, and you will have 
;Sins in abundance. 

I come now to speak more particulariy to the object of your 
report. 

You claim a privilege incompatible with the constitution and 
with rights. The constitution protects equally, as it ought to do, 

■^- . 4.- 
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every professioln of religioa'^ it gives Xio exclusive privilege to 
any. The churches are the common property of all the people ; 
they are national goods, and cannot be giveo^ exclusively to any 
one profession, because the right does not exist of giving to any 
one that which appertains to all. It would be consistent with 
right that the churches be sold, and the money arising therefrom 
be invested as a fund for the education of children of poor parents 
of every profession, tod, if more than sufficient for this purpose, 
fhat the surplus be appropriated to the support of the aged poor. 
Jdler this, eveiy profession can erect its own place of worship, 
if it choose — support its own priests, if it choose to have any — or 
perform its worship without, priests, as the Quakers do. 

As to bells, they are a public nuisance. If one profession is • 
to have bells, another has the right to use the instruments of the 
eaxne kind, or any other noisy instrument. Some may choose 
to meet at the sound of cannon, another at the beat of drum, aiw. 
other at the sound of trumpets, and so on, until the whole be- *' 
comes a scene of general confusion. But if we permit ourselves 
to think of the state of the sick, and the many sleepless nights 
and days they undergo, we shall feel the impropriety of increas- 
ing their distress by the noise of bells, or any other noisy in- 
struments. 

Quiet and private domestic devotion neither offends nor in- 
commodes any body ; and the constitution has wisely guifrded 
against the use of externals. Bells come under this description, 
and public procession still more so— Streets and highways are 
£>r the accommodation of persons following their several occu- 
pations, and no sectary has a right to incommode them — If any 
one has, every other has the same ; and the meeting of various 
and contradictory processions would be tumultuous. Those who 
^rmed the constitution had wisely reflected upon these cases ', 
and, whilst they were careful to preserve the eoual right of every 
one, they restrained every one from giving offence, or incommod- 
ing another. 

Men who, through a long and tumultuous scene have lived in 
retirement, as you have done, may think, when they arrive at 
pSwer, tliat nothing is more easy than to put the world to rights 
in an instant ; they form to themselves gay ideas at the success 
of their prcjecUi ; but they forget to contemplate the difficulties 
that attend them, and the dangers with which they are pregnant. 
Alas ! nothing is so easy as to deceive one's self. Did all men 
think as you think, or as you say, your plan would need no ad- 
vocate, because it would haye no opposer ; but there are millions 
Irho think differently to yo«, and who are determined to be 
neither the dupes nor the slaves of error or design. : 

It is your good fortune to arrive at power, when the sunshine 
of prosperity is breathing forth afler a long and stormy night. 
The firmness of your coUeagaeS| and of those you have succeed:- 
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ed — the unabated energy of the Directory, and the nneqiullea 
bravery of the armies of the Republic, have made the way smooth 
and easy to you. If you look back at the difficulties that existed 
when the constitution commenced, you cannot but be confiHiiidr 
ed with admiration at the difierence between that time and now. 
At that uMment, the Directory were placed like the furlom hope 
of an army, but you were in safe retirement. They occupied 
the post of honourable danger, and they have merited well of 
their country. 

You talk of justice and benevolence, but you begin at the 
vrong end. The defenders of your country, and tte deplorable 
state of the poor, are objects of prior conaidention to prieata and 
bells and ffaudy processions. 

Tou talk of peace, but your manner of talking of it ambarraa- 
ses the Directory in making it, and serves to prevent iL Had 
you been an actor in all the scenes of government from its con^ 
mencement, you would have been too well informed to have 
brought forward projects that operate to encourage the enemy* 
When you arrived at a share in the government, you found eveiy 
thing tendine to a prosperous issue. A series of victoriea onr 
equaled in the world, wad in the obtaining of which you had no 
share, preceded your arrival. Every enemy but one waa anb- 
dued ; and that one (the Hanoverian government ef EnglandV 
deprived of eveiy hope, and a bankrupt in all its resourcea, wa^ 
aumg for peace. In such a state of things, no new question thatf 
might tend to agitate and anarchize the interior, ought to hav^S 
hadplace ; and me project you propose, tends directly to that end — 

Whilst France was a monarchy, and under the government orr 
those things called kings and priests, England could always de^ — - 
feat her ; but since France ^as RISEN TO BE A REPVBLIGk 
the GovEKVMEXT OF England crouches beneath her, so grei 
is the difference between a government of kings and priests, an 
that which is founded on the system of representation. But^ 
could the government of England find a way, under the sanctiontf^ 
of your report, to inundate France with a flood of emigrant^ 
priests, she would find also the way to domineer as before ; shei^ 
would retrieve her shattered finances at your ezpence, and the ^ 
ringing of bells would be the tocsin of your downfalL 

Did peace consist in nothing but the cessation of war, it would 9 
not be difiicult ; but the terms are yet to be arranged ; and those ^ 
terms will be better or worse, in proportion as France and her ' 
councib be united or divided. That the government of England 
counts much upon your report, and upon others of a similar ten- 
dency, is what the writer of this letter, who knows that goveniH 
ment well, has no doubt. You are but new on the theatre of 
government, and you ought to suspect yourself of misjudging ; 
the experience of those mio have gone before you, should be of 
aome service to jou. 
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But ify in consequence of such measures as you propose^ you 
put it out of the power of the Directory to make a good peace, 
and to accept of terms you would afterward? reprobate^ it is your- 
selves that must bear the censure. 

You conclude your report by the following address to your 
colleagues : — 

^^ Let us hasten^ representatives of the people ! to affix to these 
tutelary laws the seal of our unanimous approbation. All our 
jeUow-citizens will letai to cherish political liberty from the en- 
joyment of religious liberty : you will have broken the most 
powerful arm of your enemies \ you will have surrounded this 
assembly with the most impresnant rampart-— confidence, and 
the people's love. O ! my cdUeaffues ! how desirable is that 
popularity which is the offspring of good laws ! What a conso- 
lation it will be to us hereailery when returned to our own fire- 
sides, to h0u from the mouths of our fellow-citizens, these sim- 
ple expressions — Blessir^ reward you, men cf peace I you have ' 
restored to us our temples—our ministers — the kherty cfaaorin^ the 
Ood «f oisr fathers : you haive recalled harmony to our famihes-^ 
morality to mur hearts : you have made us adore the legiilature and 
respeetM its laws P^ 

Is it possible, citizen representative, that you can be serious in 
this adoress ? * Were the lives of the priests under the ancient 
regime such as to justify any thing you say of them ? Were 
not all France convinced of their immorality? Were they not 
considered as the patrons of debauchery and domestic infidelity, 
and not as the patrons of morals } What was their pretendea 
celibacy but perpetual adultery ? What was their blasphemous 
pretensions to forgive sins, but an encouragraient to the com- 
mission of them, and a love for their own ? Vo you want to lead 
again into France all the vices of which they have been the 
patrons, and to overspread the republic with English pensioners! 
It is cheaper to corrupt than to conquer ; and the EngUsh gov- 
ernment, unable to conquer, will stoop to corrupt. Arrogance 
and meanness, though in appearance opposite, are vices of the 
same heart. 

Instead of concluding in the manner ybu have done, you ought 
rather to have said, 

^* 0! my colleagues ! we are arrived at a glorious period — a 
period that promises more than we could have expected, and all 
that we could have wished. Let us hasten to take into consider- . 
ation the honours and rewards due to our brave defenders. 
Let us hasten to give encouragement to agriculture and manu- 
frctures, that commerce may reinstate itself, and our people 
have employment. Let us review the condition of the suffering 
poor, and wipe from our country the reproach of forgetting 
them. Let us devise means to establish schools of instruc- 
tion, that we may banish the ignorance that the ancient regime 

17* ■ 
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of kings and priests had spread among the people. — Let us pro- 
pagate morality, unfettered by superstition — ^Let us cultivate ju» 
tice and beneYolence, that the God of our fathers may bless us 
The helpless infant and the aged poor cry to us to remembv 
them — ^Let not wretchedness be seen in our streets — ^Let Francf 
exhibit to the world the glorious example of expelling ignoranci 
nd misery together. 

<< Let ^eae, my virtuoiia colleagues ! be the subject of our care 
that, when we return among our feUow-citiiens, they may say 
Worthy representative$ h you have done well. You have done jut 
tice and honour to our brave defenders. You have encouraged agrl 
cuftarii iherished our decayed mamfadure$^-given neto l^e k 
commerety and employment to our people. You have removed from 
our country the r&proach of foredlu^ the poor — You have caused 
l^ cfy of the orphan to cease — You have teiped the tearfromthe eye 
of the smerif^ mother — You have given coi^ort to the aged and tn- 
frm^You have penetrated into the gloomy recesses of wretchedness^ 
and have banished it. Welcome among uSj ye brave and virtuoui 
r^esentatiioes ! and maiy your example be followed by your success^ 

THOMAS PAINE. 
PmUf 1797 
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PREFACE. 



[INI8TERS AND FREACHERS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 

OF REUGION. 



i duty of every man, as far as his ability extends, to 
expose delusion and error. But nature has not gtwem 
ne a talent for the purpose ; and among those to whom 
ent is given, there is often a want of disposition or of 
I do it. 

rid, or more properly speaking, that small part of it 
istendom, or the Christian World, has been amused for 
a thousand years with accounts of Prophecies in the 
iment, about the coming of the person called Jesus 
1 thousands of sermons have been preached, and vol* 
en, to make man believe it. 

bllowing treatise I have examined all the passages in 
Testament, quoted from the Old, and called prophecies 
I Jesus Chnst, and I find no such thing as a prophecy 
:h person, and I deny there are any. The passages all 
ircumstances the Jewish nation was in at the time they 
en or spoken, and not to any thing that was or was not 
in the world several hundred years afterwards ; and I 
n what the circumstances were, to which the passages 
3fer. I have given chapter and verse for every thing 
i, and have not gone out of the books of the Old and 
ament for evidence that the passages are not prophe- 
» person caUed Jesus Christ. 

judice of unfounded belief, ofl»n degenerates into the 
of custom, and becomes, at last, rank hypocrisy. — 
1, from custom or fashion, or any woridly motive, pro- 
tend to believe what they do not believe, nor can give 
i for believing, they unship the helm of their morality ; 
no longer honest to their own minds, they feel no mo- 
ty in being unjust to others. It is from the influence ' 
e, hypocrisy, that we see so many Church and Meet- 
professors and pretenders to religion, so full of trick 
in their dealings, and so loose in the performance qP.' . 
i^ements, that they are not to be trusted farther than 
f the country will bind them. Morality has no hold 
inds^ no restraint on their actions. 
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One set of preachers make salvation to consist in belieyic=v^« 
They tell their congregations, that if they believe in Christ, th^^^ 
sins shall be forgiven. This, in the first place, is an encour 
ment to sin, in a similar manner as when a prodigal young fell 
is told his father will pay all his debts, he runs into debt the 
er, and becomes the more extravagant : Daddy, says he, pays al-^^ 
and on he goes. Just so in the other case, Chritt pays a//, acv- ^ 
on goes the sinner. 

In the next place, the doctrine these men preach is not tru^' 
The New Testament rests itself for credibility and testimony o J3 
what are called prophecies in the Old Testament, of the person 
caUed Jesus Christ ; and if there are no such thing as prophe-' ^ 
cies of any such person in the Old Testament, the New Testa- I 
ment is a forgery of the councils of Nice and Laodocia| and the 
faith founded thereon, delusion and falsehood.''^ 

Another set of preachers tell their congregations that God 
predestinated and selected from all eternity, a certain number to 
be saved, and a certain number to be damned eternally. If this 
were true, Ae day ofJu^^ment is fast : their preaching is in Yaiii| 
and they had better work at some useful calling for their livelir 
hood. 

This doctrine, also, like the former, hath a direct tendency to 
demoralize mankind. Can a bad man be reformed by telling hinii 
that if he is onf) of those who was decreed to be danmed before 
he was born, his reformation will do him no good ; and if he was 
decreed to be saved, he will be saved whether he believes it or 
not ; for this is the result of the doctrine. Such preaching and 
such preachers do injury to the moral world. They luid better 
be fit the plough. 

As in niy political works my motive and object have been to 
give man an elevated sense of his own character, and free him 
Srom the slavish and superstitious absurdity of monarchy ajod her 
reditary government, so in my publications on religious subjects 
ray endeavours have been directed to bring man to a right use of 
the reason that God has ffiven him ; to impress on him the great 
principles of divine moraSty, justice, mercy, and a benevolent 
disposition to all men, and to all creatures, and to inspire in him 
a spirit of trust, confidence and consolation in his Creator, un- 
shackled by the fables of books pretending to be the word of Grod. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

* The coancilB of Nice and Laodocia were held about 350 years after die time 
Onriet is said to have lived ; and the books that now <AHnpose the New Tettamenft, 
were then iroted fiir by teas and nats, as we now vote a law. A ffreat many "^tux 
were offered had a majority of noyt, ajod were rejected. This is uie way the New 
TealBinent came into being. 
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AX ESSAY ON DREAM. 






AS a great deal is said in the New Testament about dreams, it 
1* first necessary to explain the niture of dream, and to show by 
what operation of the mind a dream is produced during sleep. 
When this is understood we shall be the better enabled to judge 
whether any reliance can be placed upon them; and consequently, 
whether the several matters in the New Testament related of 
dreams deserve the credit which the writers of that book and 
priests and commentators ascribe to them. 

In order to understand the nature of dreams, or of that which 
passes in ideal vision during a state of sleep, it is first necessaiy 
to understand the composition and decomposition of the human 
mind. 

The three great Acuities of the mind are Imagination, Judg- 
ment, and Memory. Every action of the mind comes under one 
or other of these faculties. In a state of wakefulness, as in the 
day-time, these three faculties are all active ; but that is seldom 
the case in sleep, and never perfectly; and this is the cause that 
our dream are not so regular and rational as our waking 
thoughts. ^ 

The seat of that collection of powers or faculties, l|Mt consti- 
tate what is called the mind, is in the brain. There is not, and 
cannot be, any visible demonstration of this anatomicaUy, but a<^- 
cidents happening to living persons, show it to be so. An injury 
done to the brain by a fracture of the skull will sometimes change 
a wise man into a childish idiot ; a being without mind. But so 
careful has nature been of that sandtmi nancUmim of man, the 
brain, that of all the external accidents to which humanity is sub- 
ject, this happens the most seldom. But we often see it happen- 
inffby long and habitual intemperance. 

Whether those three faculties occupy distinct apartments of the 
brain, is known only to that Almighty power that formed and 
organized it. We can see the external effects of muscular mo- 
tion in all the members of the body, though its prtiiHim mo6t2e, or 
first moving cause, is unknown to man. Our external motions 
are sometimes the effect of intention, and sometimes not. If we 
are sitting and intend to rise, or standing and intend to sit, or to 
walk, the limbs obey that intention as if they heard the order 
given. But we make a thousand motions every day, and that as 
well waking as sleeping; that have no prior intention to direct 
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diom. Each member acts as if it had a will or mind of its own. 
Man governs the whole when he pleases to govern, but in the 
interims the several parts, like little suburbs, govern themselvefi 
without consulting the sovereign. 

But all these motions, whatever be the generating cause, 
external and visible. But with respect to the brain, no oculars 
observation can be made upon it All is mystery ; all is darkness^ 
in that womb of thought. 

Whether the brain is a mass of matter in continual rest ; whe 

ther it has a vibrating pulsative motion, or a heaving and falling 
motion, like matter in fermentation \ whether different parts of 
the brain have different motions according to the faculty that is 
employed, be it the imagination, the judgment, or the memory, 
man knows nothing of it. He knows not the cause of his own 
wit. His own brain conceals it from him. 

Comparing invisible by visible things, as metaphysical can 
som^iines be compared to physiciU things, the operations of those 
.distinct and several faculties hav^ some resemblance to the me- 
chanism of a watch. The main spring which puts all in motion, 
corresponds to the imagination ; the pendulum or balance, which 
corrects and regulates that motion, corresponds to the judgment ; 
and the hand and dial, like the memory, record the operations. 

Now in proportion as these several faculties sleep, slumber, or 
keep awake, during the continuance of a dream, in that propor- 
tion the dream will be reasonable or frantic, remembered or for- 
gotten. 

If there is any faculty in mental man that never sleeps, it is 
that volatile thing the imagination: the case is differeniwith the 
judgment ^nd memory. The sedate and sober constitution of 
the judgment easily disposes it to rest ; and as to the memory^ 
it records in silence, and is active only when it is called upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to sleep may be perceived by our 
sometimes beginning to dream before we are fully asleep our- 
selves. Some random thought runs in the mind, hna .we start, aa 
it were, into recollection that we are dreaming between sleeping 
and waking. 

If the judgment sleeps whilst the imagination keeps awake, the 
dream will be a riotous assemblage of mis-shapen images and 
ranting ideas, and the more active the imagination is, the wilder 
the dream will be. The most inconsistent and the most impOBsi* 
hie things will appear right ; because that faculty, whose prov- 
ince it is to keep order, is in a state of absence. The master of 
the school is gone out, and the boys are in an uproar. 

If the memory sleeps, we shall have no other knowledge of the 
dream than thai we have dreamt, without knowing what it was 
about. In this case it is sensation, rather than recollection, that 
acts. The dream has given us some sense of pain or trouble, and 
wo fed it as a hurt, rather than remember it as a vision. 
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If memorj only slumbere, we shall have a faint remembrance 
^ the dream, and afler a few minutes it will sometimes happen 
tk^t the principal passaces of the dream will occur to us more 
fuillj. The cause of this is, that the memory will sometimes 
continue slumbering or sleeping after we are awake ourselves, 
^xid that so fully, that it may, and sometiines does happen, 
^Hat we do net immediately recollect where we are, nor what we 
\^Hve been abont, or have to do. But when the memory starts 
Uito wakefulness, it bfings the knowledge of these things back 
'Upon us, like a flood of light, and sometimes the dream with it. 

But the most curious circumstance of the mind in a state of 
dream, is the power it has to become the agent of every person, 
character and thing, of which it dreams. It carries on conver* 
sation with several, asks questions, hears answers, gives and re- 
ceives information, and it acts all these parts itself. 

But however various and eocentric the imagination may be in 
the creation of images and ideas, it cannot supply the place of 
memory, with respect to things that are forgotten when we are 
awake. For example, if we have forgotten the name of a per 
son, and dream of seeing him and asking him his name, he can- 
not tell it ; for it is ourselves asking ourselves the question. 

But though the imagination cannot supply the place of real 
memory, it has the w3d faculty of counterfeiting memory. It 
dreams of persons it never knew, and talks with them as if it re- 
membered them as old acquaintances. It relates circumstances 
that never happened, and tells them as if they had happened. It 
goes to places that never existed, and knows where all the streets 
and houste are, as if it had been there before. The scenes it cr^ 
ates oflen appear as scenes remembered. It will sometimes act 
a dream within a dream, and, in the delusion of dreaming, tell a 
dream it never dreamed, and tell it as if it was from memory. It 
may also be remarked, that the imagination in a dream, has no 
idea i^time, as time. It counts only by circumstances ; and if a 
succession •^f circumstance.^ pass in a dream that would require 
a great length of time to accomplish them, it will appear to the 
dreamer that a length of time equal thereto has passed also. 

As this is the 'state of the mind in dream, it may rationally be 
said that every person is mad once in twenty-four hours, for were 
he to act in the day as he dreams in the night, he would be con- 
fined for a lunatic. In a state of wakefulness, those three faculr 
ties being all alive, and acting in union, constitute the rational 
man. In dreams it is otherwise, and therefore that state which 
is called insanity, appears to be no other than a disunion of those 
fkculties, and a cessation of the judgment, during wakefulness, 
that we so oflen experience during sleep ; and idiocity, into 
which some persons have fallen, is that cessation of all the facul- 
ties of which we can be sensible, when we happen to weJse before 
our memory. 
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In this view of the mindy how ahsurd is it to place reliance - 
upon dreams, and how much more absurd to make them a foun- 
dation for religion ; yet the belief that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of Grbd, begotten by the Holy Ghost, a being never heard of be- 
fore, stands on the story of an old man's dream. ^^And behold 
the angeiqfihe Lord appeared to Joseph in a dreamy sayingy Josephy 
ihou 8on of Davidy /ear not thou to take unto thee Mary thy w^ey 
Jbr that which is conceived in her is cf the Holy OhostJ^ — Matt, 
ch. i. ver. 20. 

After this we have the childish stories of three or four other 
dreams ; about Joseph going into Egypt ; about his coming back 
again ; about this, and abou Jiat, and this story of dreams has 
thrown Europe into a dream for more than a thousand years. All 
the efforts that nature, reason, and conscience have made to 
awaken man from it, have been ascribed by priestcraft and su- 
perstition to the workings of the devil, and h^ it not been for the 
American revolution, which by establishing* me universal right of 
consdencey first opened the way to free discussion, and for the 
. French revolution which followed, ■ this religion of dreams had 
:^ continued to be preached, and that after it had ceased to be be- 
' lieved. Those who preached it and did not believe it, still be- 
/ lieved the delusion necessary. They were not bold enough to 
be honest, nor honest enough to be bold. 

[Every new religion, like a new play, requires a new appara- 
tus of dresses and machinery, to fit the new characters it creates. 
The story of Christ in the New Testament brings a new being 
upon the stage, which it calls the Holy Ghost y and the story of 
Abraham, the father of the Jews, in the Old Testament, gives 
existence to a new order of beings it calls Angels. — There was 
no Holy Ghost before the time of Christ, nor Angels before the 
time of Abraham. — We hear nothing of these winged gentlemen, 
till more than two thousand years, according to the Bible chron* 
ology, from the time they say the heavens, the earth, and all 
tlierein were made : — After this, they hop about as thick as birds 
in a grove : — The first we hear of pays his addresses to Hagar 
in the wilderness ; then three of them visit Sarah ; another wres- 
tles a fall with Jacob ; and these birds of passage having found 
their way to earth and back, are continually coming and goinff. 
They eat and drink, and up again to heaven. — What they do 
with the food they carry away, the Bible does not tell us. — Per- 
haps they do as the birds do. * # . # # # » 

One would think that a system loaded with such gross and vul- 
gar absurdities as scripture religion is, could never have obtained 
credit ; yet we have seen what prieslcrafl and fanaticism could 
do, and credulity believe. 

From angels in the Old Testament, we get to prophets, to 
witches, to seers of visions, and dreamers of dreams, and some- 
times we are told, as in 2 Sam, chap. ix. ver. 15, that God whicK 
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pen in the ear — ^At other times we are not told how the impnlw 
was gived^ or whether sleeping or waking— r-In 2 Sam. chap. zxiv. 
▼er. 1, it is said, ^^ Jtnd again the anger of the Lord was kindled 
t^amstltraelf and he moved David against them to sayj go wmher 
braelamd Judah,^^ — ^And in 1 Chro. chap. xxi. ver. 1, when the 
Same story is again related, it is said, ' and Satan stood up againsi 
braely and moved David to number hraeV^ 

Whether this was done sleeping or waking, we are not told, 
but it seems that David, whom they call ^'a man afler God's own 
lieart," did not know by what spirit he was moved ; and as to 
the men called inspired penmen, they agree so well about the 
matter, that in one book they say that it was God, and in the 
other that it was the Devil. 

The idea that writers of the Old Testament had of a Grod was 
boisterous, contemptible and vulgar. — They make him the Mara 
:>f the Jews, the fighting God of Israel, the conjuring God of 
:lieir Priests and Prophets. — They tell as many fables of him as 
:he Greeks told of Hercules. **»#»* 
Xhey make their God to say exultingly, ^^I will get me honour 
^Mpon Pharaoh^ and upon his Hosty upon his Chariots and upon hit 
Horsemen,^^ — And that he may keep his word, they make him set 
bl trap in the Red Sea, in the dead of the night, for Pharaoh, his 
host, and his horses, and drown them as a rat-catcher would do 
9o many rats — Great honour indeed! the story of Jack the Giant- 
killer is better told ! 

They pit him against the Egyptian magicians to conjure with 
him ; the three first essays are a dead match — ^Each party turns 
fais rod into a serpent, the rivers into blood, and creates frogs; but 
upon the fourth, the God of the Israelits obtains the laurel^ he 
covere them all over with lice! — The Egyptian magicians cahiipt 
do the same, and this lousy triumph proclaims the victory ! 

They make their God to rain fire and brimstone upon Sodom 

mnd Gromorrah, and belch fire and smoke upon mount Sinai, as 

if he was the Pluto of the lower regions. They make him salt 

\ip Lot's wife like pickled pork ; they make him pass like Shak- 

speare's Queen Mab into the brain of their priests, prophets, and 

propheteses, and tickle them into dreams, and after making him 

play all kind of tricks, they confound him with Satan, and leave 

us at a loss to know what God they meant ! 

This is the descriptive God of the Old Testament ; and^os to 
the New, though the authors of it have varied the scene, they 
have continued the vulgarity. 

Is man ever to be the dupe of priestcraft, the slave of supersti- 
tion? Is he never to have just ideas of his Creator? It is better 
not to believe there is a God, than to believe of him falsely. 
When we behold the mighty universe that surrounds us, and dart 
oar contemplation into the eternity of space, filled with innumer- 
able orbs, revolving in eternal harmony, how paltry must the 
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talM of the Old and New Teetamento, teofimely called the wqid 
of Qodf appear to thoughtful man ! The Btupendoidjr.widoin, 
and unerring order, that reign and govem throughout tlua won- 
drous whole, and call us to reflection, put io shame the Bibk /— - 
The God of eternity, and of all that is real, is not the God of pass- 
ing dreams, and shadows of man's imagination ! The Grod of 
truth, is not the God of fable ; the belief of a Grod begotten and 
a God crucified, is a God blasphemed I t is making a pro&ne 
use of reason.]"*^ 

I shall conclude this Essay on Dream with the two fint yerses 
of the 34th chapter of Ecclesiasticus, one of the books of tht 
Apocrypha. 

^' The hopes of a man void of understanding are vain and false ; 
and dreams lift up fooh-^Whoso regardeth dreams is like him that 
eatcheth at a shadoWy and foUoweth after the twici." 

I now proceed to an examination of the passages in the Bible, 
called prophecies of the coming of Christ, and to show there are 
no prophecies of any such person. That the passages clandes- 
tinely styled ^prophecies are not prophecies, and that they refer 
to circumstances the Jewish nation was in at the time they were 
written or spoken, and not to any distance of future time or per- 
son. 

* Mr. Fame most hate been hi an ill famnoar when he wrote the paange inckied in 
crotchets ; and probably on reviewing it, and discovering exceptionable claiiaeB, wai 
induced to reiect the whole, as it do^ not appear in the edition published by hinuelfl 
But havins obtained the original in the bana writing of Bfr. P. and deeming Mine 6f 
the remarks worthy of bei n^ (Mreeenred, I have thought proper to reitore the ; 
with the exception of the objectionable parts. — ^EIoitor. 
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fiXAMIITATIOir 

:V^ OF THB 

PASSAGES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

tVCTXD WJLOM THZ OLD, AND CALLED PBOrHZCISS OF THZ 00|flire OF 

JESUS CUUST. 



^This wozk was first published by Mr. Paine, at New-Tork, ia 
^07, and was the last of his writings edited by himself. It is 
vidently extracted fi-om his answer to the bishop of Llandaff, or 
'om his. third part of the Age of Reason, both of which, it ap- 
dars by his will, he left in manuscript. The term, " The BisK- 
p," occurs in this examination six times without designating what 
tahop is meant. Of all the replies to his second part of the Age 
P Reason, that of bishop Watson was the only one to which he 
ud particular attention ; and he is, no doubt, the person here 
luded to. Bishop Watson's apology for the Bible had been 
ablished sraae years before Mr. P. left France, and the latter 
>jniposed his answer to it, and also his third part of the Age of 
^ason, while in that country. 

^When Mr. Paine arrived in America, and found that liberal 
l^inions on religion were in disrepute, through the influence of 
Kl»ocrisy and superstition, he declined publishing the entire of 
1^ works which he had prepared ; observing that '^ an author 
light lose the credit he had acquired by writing too much." He 
owerer gave to the public the examination before us, in a pam* 
Uet form. But the apathy whicn appeared to prevail at- that 
Ume in regard to religious inquiry, fully determined him to dis- 
continue the publication of bis theological writings. In this case, 
taking only a portion of one of the works before mentioned, he 
chose a title adapted to the particular part selected.] 

The passages called Prophecies of, or concerning Jesus Christ, 
in the old Testament, may be classed under the two following 
beads : — 

First, those referred to in the four books of the New Testa- 
nent, called the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
Fohn. 

Secondly, those which translators and commentators have, of 
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their own imaginatioii^ erected into pibphecies, and dabbed widiMl 
that title at the head of the several chapters of the Old Teat^^Vi 
ment. Of these it is scarcelj worth while to waste tiBM, ink, 
and paper upon ; I shall therefore confine myself chiefly to those 
referred to in the aforesaid four books of the New Testament 
If I show that these are not prophecies of the person called Je- 
sus Christ, nor have reference to any such person, it will be per- 
fecdy needless to combat those which translators or t&e Church 
have invented, and for which they had no other authority than 
their own imagination. 

I begin with the book called the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew. » 

In the first chap. ver.*18, it is said, '^ JVbio the birth of Jestu 
Chnit was on this toise ; when his mother Mary toas espoused to Jo^ 
sephj before they came togethery she was found with child bt 
THE HOLT GHOST." — ^This is going a little too fast ; because to 
make this verse a^ee with the next it should have said no more 
than that she was found with child; for the next verse says, ^^ J%en 
Joseph her husband being a just many and not wiUif^ to make her a 
public example^ was minded to put her atoay privily.^^ — Gonseqaenl- 
ly Joseph had found out no more than that she was with child, 
and he knew it was not by himself. 

Y. 20. " •And whiie he thought of these thingi (that is, whether 
he should put her away privily, or make apubuc example of her,) 
behold the Sngel of the Jjord appeared to htm in a dream (that is, 
Joseph dreamed, that an angel appeared unto him)«aytn|, Jose]^ 
thou son of Davtdy fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wye^for mol 
which is concetced in her is of the Holy Ghost, Jmd she sniM bring 
forUi a souy and thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for he shall save 
his people from their «tfw." 

iHow, without entering into any discussion upon the merits or 
demerits of the account here given, it is proper to observe, that 
it has no higher authority than that of a dream ; for it is impos- 
sible for a man to behold any thing in a dream^ but that which he 
dreams of. I ask not, therefore, whether Joseph (if there waa 
such a man) had such a dream or not; because, admitting he had, 
it proves nothing. So wonderful and rational is the faculty of 
the mind in dreams, that it acts the part of all the charactera its 
imagination creates, and what it thinks it hears from any of them, 
is no other than what the roving rapidity of its own imaginatio]\ 
invents. It is therefore nothing to me what Joseph dreamed of ; 
whether of the fidelity or infidelity of his wife. — I pay no regard 
to my own dreams, and I should be weak indeed to put faith in 
the dreams of another. 

The verses that follow those I have quoted, are the words of the 
writer of the book of Matthew. ^^Jfow (says he) all this (thai''* 
is, all this dreaming and this pregnancy) was done thai U nUM 
be fueled which was spoken of the Lord by the Prophet^ taytsj^iii^^' • 
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'^ Behold a virgin akaU be vnih child, and shall bring forth a tony 
" they shall call his name Emnieuiuely which being inlcrpretedy is. 

This passage is in Isaiah, chap. vii. ver. 14, and the writer of 
the book of Matthew endeavours to make his readers believe tliat 
tills passage is a prophecy of the person called Jesus Clirist. It 
t8 no such thing — and I go to show it is not. But it is first ne- 
eessary that I explain the occasion of these words being spoken 
bj Isaiah ; the reader will then easily perceive, that so far f)rom 
their being a prophecy of Jesus Christ, they have not the least 
reference to such a person, or any thing that could happen in the 
tune that Christ is said to have lived — which was about seven 
hundred years after the time of Isaiah. The case is this : 

On the death of Solomon the Jewish nation split into two mon- 
archies ; one called the kingdom of Judah, the capital of which 
^as Jerusalem ; the other the kingdom of Israel, the capital of 
which was Samaria. The kingdom of Judah followed the line 
of David, and the kingdom of Israel that of Saul ; and these two 
rival monarchies frequently carried on fierce wars against each 
other. 

At the time Ahaz was kin^- of Judah, which was in the time of 
Tsaiah, Pekah was king of Israel : and Pekah joined himself to 
Kezin, king of Syria, to make war against Ahaz, king of Judah ; 
and these two kings marched a confederated and powerful army 
against Jerusalem. Ahaz and his people became alarmed at the 
danger, and ^' Hieir hearts were moved as the trees of the wood are 
moved with the iMnd." Isaiah, chap. vii. ver. 3. 

In this perilous situation of things, Isaiah addressed himself to 
Ahaz, and assures him, in the name of the Lord (the cant phrase 
of all the prophets) that these two kings should not succeed 
against him ; and to assure him that this should be the case (the 
case was however directly contrary^) tells Ahaz to ask a sign of 
the Lord. This Ahaz declined doing, giving as a reason, that 
he would not tempt the Lord : upon which Isaiah, who pretends 
to be sent from God, says, ver. 14, ^^Therefore the Lord himself 
shall give you a sign, behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a ton 
— ^Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to refiise the 
evil and choose the good — For before the child shall know to re- 
fufio the evil and choose the good, the land which thou abhorrest 
ehall be forsaken of both her kings" — meaning the king of Is- 
rael and the king of Syria, who were marching against him. 

* Chron, chap, xxviii. ver. Itt. Ahaz was twctnty years old when he began Co 
reign, and he reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem, but be did not tliat which was right 
m the sieht of the Lord. — Ver, 6. Wherefore the Lord his God delivered him into 
Ae hand of the king of Syria, and they smote him, and carried away a great multi- 



\ of them captive and brought them to Damascus : and he was akro delivered into 
die hud of the king of Israel, wlio smote him with a great slaughter. 

Ver. 6. And Pekah (king of Isrdel) nlew in Judah an hundred and twenty thou- 
mid m CMie day. — Ver. 8. And tlie children of Israel carried away captive of ibeur 
U e lhwu two hundred thousand women, sons and daughtem 
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Here then is the sign, which was to he the birth of a d 
and that child a son ; and here also is the time limited for the 
compliahment of the sign, namely, before the child ahopld knov' 
to refuse the evil and choose the good. 

The thing, therefore, to be a sign of success to Ahaz must 
something &at would take place before the event of the battle 
then pending between him and the two kinss could be known. A 
thing to be a sign must precede the thing signified. The sign of 
rain must be before the rain. 

It would have been mockery and insulting nonsense for Isaiah 
to have assured Ahaz as a sign that these two kings should not 
prevail against him ; that a child should be bom seven hundred 
years after he was dead ; and that before the child so b(»riB. 
should know to refuse the evil and choose the good, he, Ahaz^^ 
should be delivered from the danger he was then immediatiil}g| 
threatened with. 

But the case is, that the child of which Isaiah speaks wais Ait 
own childy with which his wife or his mistress was then pregnant ; 
lor he says in the next chapter, v. 2, ^^^nd I took unto me jidUM 
tintnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zechariah the son of Jeh' 
erechiah ; and I went unto the prophetess, and she conceived and 
bear a son :" and he says at ver. 18 of the same chapter, ^' He- * 
hold 1 and the chMrei^ whom the Lard hath gwen me are for fjgnt 
and for wonders in Jbrael.^^ 

It may not be improper here to observe, that the word tr&ne- 
lajted a virgin in Isaiah, does not signify a virgin in Hebrew, but 
merely a young woman. The tense also is fabified in the traiuh 
lation. Levi gives the Hebrew text of the 14th ver. of the 7l)i ' 
chap, of Isaiah, and the translation in English with it-^^' JBeAoM 
a young woman is vnth child and beareth a son,^^ The expressioiiy 
says he, is in the present tense. This translation agrees with the 
other circumstances related of the birth of this child, which was 
fo be a sign to Ahaz. But as the true translation could not have 
been imposed upon the world as a prophecy of a child to be bom 
seven hundred years afterwards, the Christian translators have 
falsified the original ; and instead of making Isaiah to say, be- 
hold a young woman is with child and bearem a son — they make 
him to say, behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son. It is 
however only necessary for a person to read the 7th and 8th 
chapters of Isaiah, and he will be convinced that the passage in 
question is no prophecy of the person called Jesus Christ. I 
pass on to the second passage quoted from the Old Testament bj 
the New, as a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

Matthew, chap. ii. ver. 1. ^^Now when Jesus was bom a 
Bethlehem of Judah, in the days of Herod the king, behold theti^ ^. 
came wise men from the eaiBt to Jerusalem — saying, where is he 
that is bom king of the Jews ? for we have seen lus star in the 
east, and are come to worship him. When Herod, the king. 
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JMtard these things^ he was troubled, and all Jerusalem widi him 

f>-«nd when he had gathered all the chief priests and scribes of 

Hie people together, he demanded of them where Christ should 

be bom— and they said unto him, in Bethlehem, in the land of 

Tudea ; for thus it is written by the prophet — and thou BetUehemy 

b ike land ofJudeay art thounot the leaat among the Princes ofJur 

iMyfor ouil^thee shaU came a Governor that shall rule my people 

liroe2." TEuIs passage is in Micah, chap. v. ver. 2. 

rf I pass over the absurdity of seeing and fi>llowing a star in the 
day-time, as a man would a WUl with Vie tcispy or a candle andjan- 
[ tern at night ; and also that of seeing it in the east, when them- 
' selves came from the east ; for could such a thing be seen at all 
to serve them for a guide, it must be in the west to them. I 
L confine myself solely to the passage called a prophecy of Jesus 

V^ Hie book of Micah, in the passage above quoted, chap. v. ver 
^ 8) is speaking of some person without mentioning his name, 
firom whom some great achievements were expected ; but the de- 
scription he gives of this person at the 5th verse, proves evident- 
ly that it is not Jesus Christ, for he says at the 5th ver. '^ and this 
Man diall be the peace when the Assyrian shall come into our 
land, and when he shall tread in our palaces, then shall we raise 
up against him (that is, against the Assyrians) seven shepherds 
and eight principal men — ^v. 6. And they shall waste the land 
of Assyria with the sword, and the land of Nimrod on the en- 
trance thereof ; thus shall He (the person spoken of at the head 
of the second verse) deliver us from the Assyrian when he Com- 
eth into our land, and when he treadeth within our borders." 
f This is so evidently descriptive of a military chief, that it can- 
not be applied to Christ without outraging the character they 
pretend to give us of him. Besides which, the circumstances 
of the times here spoken of, and those of the times in which 
Christ is said to have lived, are in contradiction to each other. 
It was the Romans, and not the Assyrians, that had conquered 
and were in the land of Judea, and trod in their palaces when 
Christ was born, and when he died, and so far from his driving 
them out, it was they who signed the warrant for his execution, 
and he suffered under it. 

Having thus shown that this is no prophecy of Jesus Christ, I 
pass on to the third passage quoted from the Old Testament by 
the New, as a prophecy of him. 

This, like the first I have spoken of, is introduced by a dream. 
Joseph dreameth another dream, and dreameth that he seeth 
lUiother angel. The account begins at the 13th ver. of 2d chap. 
^Matthew. 
^ ^ The angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, say- 
ing. Arise, and take the young child and his mother and flee in- 
^tlgypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word : For Heiod 
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will seek the life of the young child to destroy him. When hs 
arose he took the young child and his mother hy night and de- 
parted into Egypt — and was there until the death of Herod, that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the projA-J 
et, saying, " Out of Egypt have I called my son.*' ' 

This passage is in the book of Rosea, chap. xi. ver. 1. Hhj 
words are, '^ nhen Israel was a child then I loved him and cofi- 
ed my son otU of Egypt — As they called them, so they went fitm 
them, they sacrificed unto Baa|am and burnt incense to graves 
images." 

Tniis passage, falsely called a prophecy of Chnst, refers to 
the children of Israel coming out of £gypt in the time of Fhi* 
raoh, and to the idolatry they committed aflerwards. To make 
it apply to Jesus Christ, he must then be the person who faeris 
ficea tmto Bcuilam and burnt incerise to graven images y for theMM 
son called out of Egypt by the collective name, Israel, and thr 
persons committing this idolatry, are the same persons, or the 
desdendants of them. This then can be no prophecy of Jesus 
Christ, unless they are willing to make an idolater of him; I pass 
on to the fourth passage called a prophecy by the writer of the 
book of Matthew. 

This is introduced by a story, told by nobody but himself, and 
scarcely believed by any body, of the slaughter of all the chil- 
dren under two years old, by the command of Herod. A thing 
which it is not probable should be done by Herod, as he on- 
ly held an office under the Roman government, to which appeals 
could always be had, as we see in the case of Paul. 

Matthew, however, having made or told his story, says, chflft 
ii. V. 17. — " Then was iulfilTed that which was spoken by Jm 
my, the prophet, saying, — In Ramah was there a voice keardj ih 
in^nfafton, weeping and ^reat mourning ; Rachael weeping Jar lur 
chiMreny and wotdd not be comforted because they were not. 

This passage is in Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. ver. 15, and this 
verse, when separated jGrom the verses before and after it, and 
which explains its application, might with equal propriety be ap- 
plied to every case of wars, sieges, and other violences, such 
the Christians themselves have often done to the Jews, where 
mothers have lamented the loss of their children. There ii 
nothing in the verse taken singly that designates or points out 
any particular application of it, otherwise than it points to some 
circumstances which, at the time of writing it, had already haj^ 
pened, and not to a thing yet to happen, for the verse is in the 
prefer or past tense. I go to explain the case, and showr^he ap^ 
plication of the verse. 

Jeremiah lived in the time that Nebuchadnezzar besu 
took, plundered, and destroyed Jerusalem, and led the 
captive to Babylon. He carried his violence against the J< 
to every extreme. He slew the sons of king Zedekiah bei 
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^. Us face, he then put oat the eyes of Zedekiah^ and Kept him in 
prison till the day of his death. 

It is of this time of sorrow and suffering to the Jews that Je- 
remiah is speaking. Their temple was destroyed, their land des- 
olated, their nation and government entirely broken up, and 
themselves, men, women, and children, carried into captivity. 
They had too many sorrows of their own, immediately before 
their eyes, to permit them, or any of their chiefs, to be employ- 
ing themselves on things that might, or might not, happen in the 
world seven hundred years afterwards. 

It is, as already observed, of this time of sorrow and suffering 
to the Jews that Jeremiah is speaking in the verse in question. 
In the two next verses, the 16th and 17th, he endeavours to con- 
sole the sufferers by giving them hopes, and according to the 

1^ ..fiflhion of speaking in those days, assurances from the Lord, that 
their sufferings should have an end, and that their children shoM 
reium again to their mon land. But I leave the verses to speak 
for themselves, and the Old Testament to testify against the 
New. 

Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. ver. 15.—^^ Thus saith the Lord, a voice 
was heard in Ramah (it is in the preter tense) lamentation and 
bitter weening : Rachael, weeping for her children because they 
■were not." 

Yerse 16. — " Thus saith the Lord, jefrain thy voice from 
weeping, and thine eyes from tears ; for thy work shall be re- 
warded, saith the Lord, and they shall come again from the land 
of the etiemif." 

Yerse 17. — ^^ And there is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, 
i that thy children shall come again to their oion border, ^^ 

By what strange ignorance or imposition is it, that the children 
of which Jeremiah speaks, (meaning the people of the Jewish 
nation, scripturally called children oflsraely and not mere infants 
under two years old,) and who were to return again from the 
land of the enemy, and come again into their own borders, can 
metm the children that Matthew makes Herod to slaughter ? 
Could those return again from the land of the enemy, or how can 
the land of the enemy be applied to them ? Could they come 
again to their own borders ? Good heaven ! How has the world 
been imposed upon by Testament-makers, priestcraft, and pre- 
tended prophecies. I pass on to the fifth passage called a pro- 
phecy of tfepus Christ. 

This, like two of the former, is introduced by dream. Joseph 
dreamed another dream, and dreameth of another Angel. And 

^ Matthew is again the historian of the dream and the dreamer. 

R^If it were asked how Matthew could know what Joseph dreamed, 

I neither the Bishop nor all the Church could answer the question. 

^ Perhaps it was Matthew that dreamed and not Joseph ; that is, 

^ Joseph, dreamed by proxy, in Matthew'«i brain, as they tell us 
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Daniel dreamed for Nebuchadnezzar. But be this as it nmy, 
I go on with my subject. 

The account of this dream is in Matthew^ chap. iL y^. 19.— 
^^ But when Herod was dead, behold an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt — Saying, arise and tab 
the young child and its mother, and go into the land of Israal, 
for they are dead which sought the young child's life— and he 
arose and took the young ch3d and his mother, and came into the 
land of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign ia 
Judea in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither. 
Notwithstanding being warned of God in a dream (here is na^ 
other dream) he turned aside into the parts of Gralilee ; and h» 
came and dwelt in a city called ^azardhy that it miM beftdfUti 
which was spoken by the prophets, — He shall he caUcaa Jfwcarvnit^ 

Here is good circumstantial evidence, that Matthew dreamed, 
fi)r there is no such passage in all the Old Testament : and I in- 
vite the bishop ana aU the priests in Christendom, including 
those of America, to produce it. I pass onto the sixth passage, 
called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

This, as Swifl says on another occasion, is lugged tn head and 
shoulder ; it need only to be seen in order to l>e hooted as a 
forced and far-fetched piece of imposition. 

Matthew, chap, iv, v. 12. '^ Npw when Jesus heard that 
John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee — and leaving 
Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon the 
sea coast, in the borders of Zebulon and Nephthalim — -That it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias (Isaiah) the 
prophet, saying. The land of 2kh\don and the land <f J^ephthaUm^ 
hy the way of the sea, beyond Jordan^ in Galilee of the Gew Wo 4 h e 
people which satin darkness saw great UghJtj and to them inhtefc sai 
in the region and shadoto of deathj light ts springing upon AemJ* 

I wonder Matthew has not made the cris-cross-row, or the 
christ-cross-row (I know not how the priests spell it) into a pro* 
phecy. He might as well have done this as cut out these un- 
connected and undescriptive sentences from the place they stand 
m and dubbed them with that title. 

The words, however, are in Isaiah, chap. ix. ver. 1, 2, as £>!• 
lows : — 

^' Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her 
vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulon 
and the land of JSephthalif and afterward did rnore grievously u^ 
flid her by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan in GaMee of the no* 

All this relates to two circumstances that had already happened^ 
at the time these words in Isaiah were written. The one, where 
the land of Zebulon and Nephthali had been lightly afflicted, and 
afterwards more grievously by the way of the sea. But observe, 
reader, how Matthew has falsified the text. He begins his quotar 
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fum at a part of the verse where there is not so much as a comma, 
md thereby cuts off every thing that relates to the first affliction. 
^ ^e then leaves out all that relates to the second affliction, and by 
s-i tfaiB means leaves out every thing that makes the verse intelligi- 
ftt Vky and reduces it to a senseless skeleton of names of towns. 
c f To bring this imposition of Matthew clearly and immediately 
rf before the eye of the reader, -I will repeat the verse, and put b^ 
r-' tween crotchets the words he has left out, and put in Italics those 
he has preserved. 

[Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her vex- 
ation when at the first he lightly afflicted] the land of Zebtdon and 
tte iiiiU if Ifephihaliy [and did afterwards more grievously afiiict 
her] ty ike vay of the sea b^^^ond Jordan in Oalike of Ihe naiiont. 
What gross imposition is it to gut, as the phrase is, a verse in 
I this manner, renoer it perfectly senseless, and then puff it off on 
f '41 credulous worid as a prophecy. I proceed to the next verse. 
Yer. 2. ^^The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 
apon them hath the light shined." All this is historical, and not 
m the least prophetical The whole is in the preter tense : it 
ispeaks of thmgs that had been accomplished at the time the words 
were written, and not of things to be accomplished afterwards. 

As then the passage is in no possible sense prophetical, nor 
intended to be so, and that to attempt to make it so, is not only to 
fiadsify the original, but to commit a criminal imposition ; it is 
matter of no concern to us, otherwise than as curiosity, to know 
who the people, were of which the passage speaks, that sat in 
darkness, and what the light was that had shined in upon them. 
If we look into the preceding chapter, the 8th, of which the 
9th is only a continuation, we i^all find the writer speaking, at 
the 19th verse, of '^ toUchea and toizards who peep (Aout and mtit- 
ier," and of people who made application to them { and he preach- 
es and exhorts them against this darksome practice. It is of this 
people, and of this oarksoipe practice, or walking in darknessj 
that he is speaking at the 2d verse of the 9th chapter ; and with 
respect to tne l^hl that had shined in upon themy it refers entirely 
his own ministry, and to the boldness of it, which opposed itse* 
to that of ihe witches and wizards who peeped abofuA ana muitered. 

Isaiah is, upon the whole, a wild disorderly writer, preserving 
in general no clear chain of perception in the arrangement of his 
ideaS) and consequently producing no defined conclusions firom 
them. It is the wildness of his style, the confusion of .his ideas, 
and the ranting metaphors he empfeys, that have afforded so ma- 
ny opportunities to priestcraft in some cases, and to superstition 
in others, to impose those defects upon the world as prophecies 
of Jesus Christ. Finding no direct meaning in them, and not 
knowing what to make of them, and supposing at the same time 
they were intended to have a meaning, they supplied the defect 

19 
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by inventing a meaning of their own, and called it bis, 1 have^ 
however, in this place done Isaiah the justice to rescue him fkcm. 
the claws of Matthew, who bos torn liim unmercifully to pieces ;. 
and (rbm the imposition or ignorance of priests and commentatorB, 
by letting Isaiah speak for himself. 

If the words walking in darkness j and l^hi breaJdng tn, could in 
any case be applied prophetically, which they cannot be, they 
would better apply to the times we now live in than to any other. 
The world has ^^walked in darkness'*'^ for eighteen hundred years^ 
both as to religion and government, and it is only since the Amen- 
caii Revolution began that light has broken in. The belief of one 
Gody whose attributes are revealed to us in the book of scripture 
of the creation, which no human hand can counterfeit or fdsify^ 
and not in the written or printed book which, as Matthew has 
shown, can be altered or falsified by ignorance or design, is now 
making its way among us : and as to government, the Hght is at" 
ready gonefortlij and whilst men ought to be careful not to be 
blinded by the excess of it, as at a certain time in France, whea 
every thing was Robespierrean violence, they ought to reverence,, 
and even to adore it, with all the firmness and perseverance that 
true wisdom can inspire. 

I pass on to the seventh passage, called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. viii. ver. 16. ^^ When the evening was come,, 
they brought unto him (Jesus) many that were possessed with 
devilsj «id he cast out the spirit with his word, and healed all that 
were sick. — That it might be fiilfilled which was spoken by £saias 
(Isaiah) the prophet, saying, himself took our in^imtKes, and hear 
our sicknesses. ^^ 

This affair of people being possessed by devils, and of casting; 
them out, was the fable of the day when the books of the New 
Testament w«re written. It had not existence at any other time. 
The books of the Old Testament mention no such thing ; the pec* 
pie of the present day know of no such thing ; nor does the history 
of any people or country speak of such a thing. It starts upon 
us all at onee in the book of Matthew, and is altogether an in- 
vention of the New Testament-makers and the Christian churchy 
The book of Matthew is the first book where the word JOsml is- 
mentioned.^ We read in some of the books of the Old Testament 
of things called familiar spirits, the supposed companions of people 
called witches and wizards. It was no other than the trick of pre- 
tended conjurors to obtain money fi'om credulous and ignorant 
people, or the fabricated charge of superstitious malignancy w- 
gainst unfortunate and decrepid old age. 

. B«t the idea of a familiar spirit, if we can affix any idea to the 
term, b exceedingly different to that of being possessed by a der* 

* The word devil ii a penooitotioo tif tbo word «0i/. 
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il. In the one case, the supposed ^miliar spirit is a dexterous 
agent, that comes and goes and does as he is bidden: in the oth- 
er, he is a turbulent roaring monster, that tears and tortures the 
body into convulsions. Reader, whoever thou art, put thy trust 
in thy Creator, make use of the reason he endowed thee with, and 
caiBt from thee all such fables. 

The passage alluded to by Matthew, &r as a quotation it is felsCi 
18 in Isaiah, chap. liii. ver. 4. which is as follows : 
• ^^Surely he (the person of whom Isaiah is speaking of) hoA 
borne our griefe and carried our sorrows." It is in the preter 
tense. 

Here is nothing about casting out devils, nor curing of sickness^ 
«8. The- passage, therefore, so far from being a prophecy of 

^:€hrist, is not even applicable as a circumstance. 

Isaiah, or at least the writer of the book that bears his name, 

^employs the whole of this chapter, the 53d, in lamenting the suf- 

tzferings of some deceased persons, of whom be speaks very pathet- 
ically . It is a monody on the death of a friend ; but he mentions 

:::7iot the name of the person, nor gives any circumstance of him by 
which he can be persoally known ; and it is this silence, which is 
evidence of nothing, that Matthew has laid hold of to put the name 
of Christ to it ; as if the chiefs of the Jews, whose sorrows were 
then great, and the times they lived in big with danger, were never 
thinkmg about their own affairs, nor the fate of their own friends, 
but were continually running a wild goose chase into futurity. 

To make a monody into a prophecy is an absurdity. The char- 
acters and circumstances ot men, even in different ages of the 
worid, are so much alike, that what is said of one may with pro- 
priety be said of many ; but this fitness does not make the pas- 
sage into a prophecy ; and none but an impostor or arbigot would 
caU it so. 
Isaiah, in deploring the hard fate and loss of his friend, men- 

. tions nothing of him but what the human lot of man is subject to. 
AH the cases he states of him, his persecutions, his imprisonmentji 
his patience in suffering, and his perseverance in prmciplCj^ are 
all within the line of nature ; they belong exclusively to none, and 
may with justness be said of many. But if Jesus Christ was the 
person the church represents him to be, that which would exclu- 
flivdy apply to him, must be something that could not apply to 
tmy other person ; something beyond me line of nature ; some- 
ttung beyond the lot of mortal man ; and there are no such ex- 
pressions in this chapter, nor any other chapter in the Old Test- 
ament. 

■ It is no exclusive description to say of a person, as is said of 
the person Isaiah is lamenting in this chapter. ^^He wca oppress-^ 
edy and he was affiktedy yet he opened not his mouth : heis brought 
a$ a lamb to the slaughtery d^d as a sheep before his shearers is dunnhy, 
90 he opened not his mouth,^^ This may be said of thousands o^ 
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persons, who have suffered oppressions and anjiuit death with pa- 
tience, silence, and perfect resignation. 

Grolius, whom the bishop esteems a moot learned man, and who 
certainty was so, nipposes that the person of whom Isaiah is speak- 
ing, is Jeremiah. Grotius is led into this opinion, from the agre^ 
ment there is between the description given bj Isaiah, and the 
case of Jeremiah, as stated in the hook that bean his name. If 
Jeremiah was an innocent man, and not a traitor in the interest a( 
Nebuchadnezzar, when Jerusalem was besieged, htft case w«0 
hhrd ; he was accused bj his countrymen, was perseciitedy m- 
pressed, and imprisoned, and he sajs of himself (see Jeremiaky 
chapter iL ver. 19 j) *^Bvt as for me j 1 was Wse a kimb or an ox ^kaiii 
brought to the slaughter. " 

I should be inclined to the same o[Hnion with Crrotius, had Isaiah 
iived at the time when Jeremiah underwent the cmehies of which 
he speaks ; but Isaiah died about fifty years before : and it is of a 
person of his own time, whose case Isaiah is lamenting in the chap* 
ter in question, and iduch imposition and bigotiy, more than aevea 
hundred years afterwards, perverted into a prophecy of a perww 
they call Jesus Christ. 

I pass on to the eighth passage called a prophecy of Jeaoe 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. ziL ver. 14. ^'Then the pharisees went oat 
and held a council against him, how they might destroy hini-7-Biit 
when Jesus knew it he withdrew himself; mi great nnmbera fo^ 
lowed bin, and he healed them all — and he charged them that thew 
should not make him known : That it might be ftilfilled ^pduca 
was spoken by Esaias (Isaiah) the prophet, saying, 

** Behold my servant whom I have chosen : my beloved la 
whom my soul is well pleased ; I will put my spirit upon hiniy and 
he shall show judgment to the Gentiles — he shall not strive nor 
cry^ neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets — a braised 
reed shall he' not break, and smoking flax shall he not queneh, 
till he sends forth judgment unto victory — and in his name shall 
the Grentiles trust'' 

In the first place, this passage hath not the least relatkm to 
the purpose for which it is quoted. 

MatUiew says, that the Pharisees held a council agaimt Jesas 
to destroy himh— that Jesus withdrew himself— that greet nnm* 
bers followed him — that he healed them — and that he charged 
them they should not make him known. 

But the passage Matthew has quoted as being fiilfiUed by these 
circumstances, does not so much as apply to any one of them, it 
has nothing to do with the Pharisees holding a council to destrojr 
Jesus— with his withdrawing himself— with great numbers follow- 
ing him — ^with his healing them — ^nor with his charging them not 
to make him known. 

The purpoito for which the passage is quoted, and the passage 
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itself, are as remote from each other, as nothing from something. 
But the case is, that people have been so long in the habit of 
reading the books called ihe Bible and Testament, with their eyes 
shut, and their senses locked up, that the most stupid inconsist- 
encies have passed on them for truth, and imposition for prophe- 
cy. The all-wise Creator hath been dishonoured by being made 
the author of fable, and the human mind degraded by b^eying 

In this passage, as in that last mentioned, the name of the per- 
son of whom the passage speaks is not given, and we are left in 
the dark respecting him. It is this defect in the history, that big- 
otry and imposition have laid hold of, to call it prophecy. 

Had Isaiah lived in the time of Cyrus, the passage would de- 
scHptively apply to him. As king of Persia, his authority was 
great among the Grentiles, and it is of such a character the pas- 
sage speaks ; and his friendship to the Jews whom he liberated 
from captivity, and who misht then be compared to a bruUed reedy 
was extensive. But this description does not apply to Jesus 
Christ, who had no authority amon^ the Gentiles ; and as to his 
own countrjrmen, figuratively described by the bruised reed, it 
was they who crucmed hinK Neither can it be said of him that 
he did not cry, and that his voice was not heard in the street. 
As a preacher it was his business to be heard, and we are told 
that he travelled about the country for that purpose. Matthew 
has given a long sermon, which (if his authority is good, but 
which is much to be doubted, since he imposes so much,) Jesus 
preached to a multitude upon a mountain, and it would be a quib- 
ble to say that a mountain is not a street, since it is a place equal- 
ly as public. 

The last verse in the passage (the 4th,) as it stands in Isai- 
ah, and which Matthew has not quoted, says, ^' He shall not fail 
nor be discouraged till he have set judgment in the earth and the 
isles shall wait for his law." This also applies to Cyrus. He 
was not discouraged, he' did not fail, he conquered all Babylon, 
liberated the Jews, and established laws. But this cannot be said 
of Jesus Christ, who, in the passage before us, according to Mat- 
thew, withdrew himself for fear of the Pharisees, and charged the 
people that followed him not to make it known .where he was 5 
and who, according to other parts of the Testament, was contin- 
ually moving from place to place to avoid being apprehended.^ 

* In the second part of the Age of Reason, I have shown tliat the book ascribed 
to Isaiah is not only miscellaneoos as to matter, but as to authorship : that there are 

EarlB in it which could not be written by Isaiah, because they speak of thii^ one 
imdred and fifty years af^er he was dead. The instance I have given of this, in that 
work, corresponds with the subject I am upon, at least a little better than Maitheto^s 
^ifyrtdueHon and Jus quotation. 

Isaiah lived, the latter part of his life, in the time of Hezekiah, and it was about 
one hundred and fifty years, from the death of Hezekiah to the first year of the reign 
of Cyrus, when C)tus published a nroclaniation, which is given in tli« first chapter of 
the book of Ezra, for the return of tlie Jews to Jerusalem. It cannot he doabted, at 

19* 
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Qui it is iuiniaterial to us, at this distance oftinac, to Know who 
the person was : it is sufficient to the purpose I am upon, that of 
detecting fraud and falsehood, to know who it was not, and to 
show it was not the person called Jesus Christ. 

I pass on to the ninth passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xxi. v. 1. '^ And when thej drew nigh unto 
Jerusalem, and were come to Bethpage, unto the mount of Ol- 
ives, then Jesus sent two of his disciples, saying unto them, go 
into the village over against you, and straightway ye shall find an 
ass tied, and a colt with her, loose them and bring them unto me 
— and if any man say aught to you, yc sliall say, the Lord hath 
need of them, and straightway he will send them. 

^' All this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying. Tell ye ike daughter of Siofij behcid ifty 
kif^ comelk wUo thee meeky and setting on an om, and a eoU me 
foal of an om." 

Poor ass ! let it be some consolation amidst all thy sufferings, 
that if the heathen world erected a bear into a constellatioOi the 
Christian world has elevated thee into a prophecy. 

This passage is in Zechariah, chap. ix. ver. 9, and is one of 
the whims of friend Zechariah to congratulate his countrymen, 
who were then returning from captivity in Babylon, and himself 
with them, to Jerusalem. It has no concern with any other sub* 
ject. It is strange that apostles, priests, and commentators, nev- 
er permit, or never suppose, the Jews to be speaking of their 
own affairs. £very thing in the Jewish books is perverted and 
distorted into meanings never intended by the writers. Even the 
poor ass must not be a Jew-ass but a Christian-ass. I wonder 
they did not make an apostle of him, or a bishop, or at least make 

least it oo^t not to be doabted, that the Jews would feel an afiectionate graUtnde for 
this act (^ benevolen} justice, and it is natural (bc^ would express that gratitnde in the 
custonary sl^Ie, boariiastical and hyperboUcal as it was, which they used on extraor- 
diaary oocamoas, aixl which was, anid ittUl is in practice widi all the eastern nationa. 

Tlie instance to which I refer, and which is given in the second part of the Age of 
Reason, is the last verse of tlie 44di chapter, and the beginning of the 45tli — in tiieae 
words : ^ TheA 9aith of Cynu, he is my ithephtrd and ahall perform allwtjf pleas- 
ure : even eamng to Jerusalem^ HumJutU be huUt, and to tke Temple, iky Jbw- 
datum shall be laid. Jliui saith the Lord to Ms anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand J have holden to subdue ntUions before him; and I will loose tke loins eif 
kings, to open before him the two-leaoed gates, and the gates shall not be cihtc<.'* 

Tliis complimentary addren is in the present tense, which shows that the things of 
which it speaks were in exixftence at the time of writing it ; and consequently, that 
the author miu<t have been at least one hundred and fil^ years later than Isaian, and 
that the book which bears his name is a compiblion. The Proverbs called SolonMB's, 
and tlie Psalms called David's, are of the same kind. The two last verses of the 
second book of Chronicles, and the tlirce first verses of the first diaptcr of Ezra, are 
word for word the same ; whidi show th^it the compilers of the Bible mixed the writingi 
of difl^rent authors together, and put dicm under some common head. 

As we luive here an inr<tince in the 44th and 45th chapters of the intix)di]CtioD of 
the name of Cvrus into a book to which it cannot belong, it afi(Hrds good ground to 
conclude, that the passage in the 42d chapter, in which the character m Cyrus is giv- 
en without his name, has been introduced in like mann^, and that the person there 
ipokenof is Cyrus 
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Kim speak and prophecj. He could have lifted up his voice as 
Wad as anj of them. 

Zechariah, in the first chapter of his book, indulges himself in 

several whims on the joy of getting back to Jerusalem. He says 

at the 8th verse, ^^ I saw by night (Zechariah was a sharp-sights 

ed seer) and behold a man sitting on a red horsey (yes, reader, a 

red horse) and he stood among the myrtle trees that were in the 

bottom, and behind him were red horses speckled and wkUe.^^ He 

says nothing about green horses, nor blue horses, perhaps because 

it is difficult to distinguish green from blue by night, but a Chris* 

tian can have no doubt they were there, because ^^faiUi is iheev* 

^dence of things not seefi." 

Zecluuiah then introduces an angel among his horses, but he 
does not tell us what colour the augel was of, whether black or 
"^hite, nor whether he came to buy horses, or only to look at them 
^ curiosities, for certainly they were of that kind. Be this how- 
ever, as it ma^, he enters into conversation with this angel, on 
^he joyful afian* of getting back to Jerusalem, and he saith at the 
16th verse, '^ Therefore^ thus saith the Lord, / nm returned to 
Jerusalem with mercies ; my house shall be built in it| saith the 
Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth upon Jerusa- 
lem." An expression signifyincr the rebuilding the city. 

All thifi, whimsical and i|paginary as it is, sufficiently proves 
that it was the entry of the Jews into Jerusalem from captivity, 
and not the entry of Jesus Christ seven hundred years afler^vards, 
that is the subject upon which Zechariah is always speaking. 

As to the expression of riding upon an ass, which commenta- 
tors represent as a sign of humility in Jesus Christ, the case is, 
he never was so well mounted before. The asses of those coun- 
tries are large and well-proportioned, and wero anciently the 
chief of riding' animals. Their beasts of burden, and which 
served also for the conveyance of the poor, were camels and drom- 
edaries. We read in Judges, chap. x. ver. 4, that " Jair (one 
of the Judges of Israel) had thirty sons that rode on thirty asS" 
coUsj and they had thirty cities." But commentators distort ev- 
ery thing. 

There is besides very reasonable grounds to conclude that this 
story of Jesus riding publicly into Jerusalem, accompanied, as it 
is said at the Bth and 9th verses, by a great mulUtude, shouting 
and 'rejoicing, and spreading their garments by the way, is alto- 
gether a story destitute, of truth. 

In the last passage called a prophecy that I examined, Jesus 
is represented as withdrawing, that is, running away, and con- 
cealing himself for fear of being apprehended, and charging the 
people that were with him not to make him known. No new cir- 
cumstance had arisen in the interim to change his condition for 
the better ; yet here he is represented as making his public entry 
into the same city froin which he had fled for safety. The two 
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cases contradict each other so much, that if both are not Mse, 
, one of them at least can scarcely be true. ' For my own party I 
do not beUeve there is one word of historical truth in the whole 
book. I look upon it at best to be a romance ; the principal per* 
^nage of which is an imaginary or allegorical character foumled 
upon some tale, and in which the mortd is in many parts gooc^ 
and the narraitive part very badly and blunderingly written; 

I pass on to the tenth passage, called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap. xxvi. ?er. 51. ^^And behold one of them 
which was with Jesus (meaning Peter) stretched out his hand, 
and drew his sword, and struck a servant of the high priest, and 
smote off his ear. Then said Jesus unto him, Put up asain thy 
sword into its place, for all they that take the sword shpm perish 
with the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels? But how then shall the scriptures be fulfilled that 
thus it must be ? In that same hour Jesus said to the muhitadea, 
t- are ye come out as against a thief with swords and with staves 

for to take me ? I sat daily with you teaching in the temple,' and 
ye laid no hold on me. But all this was done that the scriptures 
of the prophets might be fulfilled.. 

This loose and general manndf^f speaking, admits neither of 
detection nor of proof Here is no quotation given, nor the name 
of any Bible author mentioned, to which reference can be had. 

There are, however, some high improbabiUties againitit the 
truth of the account. ^ 

First-r-It is not probable that the Jews, who were ^en a con-i* 
quered people, and under subjection to the Romans, should bo- 
permitted to wear swords. 

Secondly — If Peter had attacked the servant of the high priest 
and cut off his ear, he would bavc been immediately taken up bj 
the guard that took up his master, and sent to prison with faim. 

Thirdly — ^What sort of disciples and preaching apostles must 
those of Christ have been that wore swords ? 

Fourthly — This scene is represented to have taken place the 
same evening of what is called the Lord's Supper, which makes^ 
according to the ceremony of it, the inconsistency of wearing 
swords the greater. ' 

I pass on to the eleventh passage called a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, chap, xxvii. ver. 3. " Then Judas which had. be- 
trayed him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented him- 
self, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and elders, saying, X have smned in that I have betrayed 
the innocent blood. And they said, what is that to us^ see thou to 
thst. And he cast down the pieces of silver, and departed and 
went and hanged himself— r^And the chief priests took the silver 
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lueces and eaid, it is not lawful to put them in tho treasury, be- 
cause it is the price of blood — And they took counsel <and bought 
with them the potter's fieJd to bufy strangers in — ^Wherefore that 
field is called the field pf blood unto this day. Then was fulfill- 
ed Cdat which was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, saying, And 
they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued, whom they of the children of Israel d^d value, and gave 
them for the potter's field, as the Lord appointed me." *▼' 

This is a most bare-faced piece of imposition. The passage 
in Jeremiah, which speaks of the purchase of a field, has no more 
to do with the case to which Matthew applies it, than it haa to 
do with the purchase of lands in America. I will recite the 
whole passage : — 

Jeremiah, chap, xxxii. v. 6. ^' And Jeremiah said, the word of 
the Lord came unto me, saying — ^Behold Hanamiel, the son of 
Shalhim thine uncle, shall come unto thee, saying, buy thee my 
field that is in Anathoth, for the right of redemption is thine to 
bay it— So Hanamiel mine ancle's son came to me in the court 
of the prison, according to the word of the Lord, and said unto 
me, buy my field I pray thee, that is in Anathoth, which is in 
the country of Benjamin, for the right of inheritance is thine, and 
the redemption is thine; buy it for thyself. Then I knew that 
this was the word of the Lord — ^And I bought the field of Hanar 
miel mine uncle's son, that was in Anathoth, and weighed him 
the money, even seventeen shekels of silver — and I subscribed 
the evidence and sealed it, and took witnesses and weighed him 
the money in balances. So I took the evidence of the purchase, 
both that which was sealed according to the law and custom, and 
that which was open«— and I gave the evidence of the purdhase 
unto Baruch, the son of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah, in the 
eight of Hanamiel mine uncle's son, and in the presence of the 
witnesses that subscribed the book of the purchase, before all the 
Jews that sat in the court of the prison — and I charged Baruch 
before them, saying, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the Grod of Is- 
rael, Take these evidences, this evidence of the purchase, both 
which is sealed, and this evidence which is open, and put them in 
an ecuihen vessel, that they may continue many days — :for thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, the €rod of Israel, houses, and fields, and 
Tineyards, shall be possessed again in this land." 

I forbear making any remark on this abominable .imposition 
of Matthew. The thing glaringly speaks for itself It is priests 
and commentators that I rather ought to consure, for having 
preached falsehood so long, and kept people in darkness with 
respect to those impositions. I am not contending with these 
men upon pomts of doctrine, for I know that sophistry has always 
a citjT of refuge. I am speaking of facts ;* for wherever the 
thing called a met is a folsehood, the faith founded upon it is de- 
Ittjnon, and the doctrine raised upo^ it not true. Ah, reader. 
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pot diy trust in thy Creator, and thou wiH be aafe ! but if thoo 
tnuteat to the book called the Scnptures, thou tnuteat to the rot' 
ten staff of &ble and fidsehood. But I r^um to my subject. 

There is among the whims and reveries of Zechaiiah, roeotiQO 
made of thirty pieces of silrer given to a potter. They can hanP / 
ly have been so stupid as to mistake a potter finr a field : and if \ 
tljey had, the passage in Zechariah has no more to do with Je* < 
mkf Judasy and the field to bury strangers in, than that already 
quoted. I will recite the passage. 

Zechariah, chap. xi. ver. 7. '^ And I will feed the flock cp^ 
slaughter, even you, O poor of the flock ; and I took unto tm^ 
two staves ; the one I called Beauiy and the other I called Bami^^ 
and I fed the flock — ^Three shepherds also, I cut oflT in on — - 
month ; and my soul loathed them, and their soul also abh onfe^ g 
me. — ^Then said I, I wUl not feed you ; that idiich dieth, let i^ 
die ; and that ndiich is to be cut on, let it be cut off*; and let th^ 
rest eat every one the fle£^ of another. — And I took my staff, even^ 
Beauty J and cut it asunder, that I might break my covenant which -^ 
I had inade with all the people. — And it was broken in that day ; ' 
and so the poor of the flock who waited upon me, knew that it 
was the word of the Lord. 

'^ And I said unto them, if ye think good, give me ray price, 
and if not, forbear. So they weighed for my price thirty pieces cf 
sUver. And the Lord said unto'me, cast it unto the pottery a goodfy' 
price that I was prised at of them ; and I took the thirty pieces 
of silver and cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord. 

^^When I cut asunder mine other staff, even BandSy that I 
might break the brotherhood between Judah and Israel."* 

^ Wh'wtoa, in hk Eauy on tiie Old Tettament, says, that the paaage of 25eebariali 
of whidi I have spoken, wai in the copies of the Bible of the Silt eencnrf , in die 
%ook<>f JenMoiab, frnn n^ieooe, savi he, it wai taken and iBflerted wilbodt coher 
■epoe, in that of Zechariah — well, wt it be so, it does not make the case a whit the 
•better fiv the New Testament ; bat it makes the case 'a greftt deal the wone for the 
Old. Because k ihowB, as I have mentioned respecting some passages b a book •»> 
cribed to f sniah, ihai the works of different authois have been so mixed and oon- 
founded tq|[ether, thi^ ^cannot now be discriminated, except where they are htsCorical: 
chronological, or biogra|4iicaJ, as is the interpolation in Isaiah. It Is the name ai 
Pynis inserted where k* eoold not be inserted, as be was not in exlsience tiH one 
hundred and fifty yean after ihe time of Isaiah, that detects the inteipoiation and th« 
blunder with it 

Whiston was a man, of great ^terary learning, and, what is of much hi^er degree, 
•of deep scientific learning. He was one of the heet and most oelebraled natfaemati* 
cians of his ti>ie,/or which he was made professor of mathematics of the mnversity 
of Cambridge. He wrote so much /u defence of the Old Testament, and of what m 
calls prophecies of Jesus Christ, th{it at last he began to suspect the truth of the acrip- 
tures, and wrote against them ; for it is only those who examine then, that aee the 
imnositio:* Those who believe tliem most, are those who know least about theok 

Whiston, after writing so much in defence pf the scriptures, was at last proeecoted 
for writing against them. It was this that gave occasion to Swift, in his lodienNis 
epigram on vitton and Whiston, each of which set up to find out the kmsitode, to call 
the one good matter DUMn, and the other, udcked wUl WkUion. But ae Swift 
was a great associate with the Freethinkers ofthose da|», such as Bolingbroke, Pope, 
and others, who did not believe the book called the scriptures, there is no certainty 
whether he vittilv called him ioieked for defending (be scriptures, or for wntfaif 
Jigainst them. The known charaoter of Bwift decides for the former. 
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^ere k no making either head or tail of this incoherent gib- 
l>erish. His two staves, one called Beauty and the othe^r Bandsy 
is 80 nuch like a fairy tale, that I doubt if it had any other ori- 
gia.«— Tirare is, however j no part that has the least relation to 
the casQ stated in Matthew ; on the contrary it is the reverse of 
it. Here the fhirtu pieces of silver, whatever it was for, is called 
^'•goodljipnce, it was as inuch as the thing was worth, a|d ao- 
HXtMag to the language of the day, was approved of By the 
IriOfd, and the money given to the potter in tlfo house of the 
liord. In the case of Jesus and Judas, as stated in Matthew, 
<be thirty pieces of silver were the price of blood; the transac- 
tion was condemned by the Lord, and the money, when refund- 
ed, was refused admittance into the treasury. Every thing in 
the two cases is the reverse of each other. 

Besides this, a very different and direct contrary account to 
that of Matthew, is given of the affair of Judas, in the book 
called the ^Acts o^ Ihe ^podlcs $ according to that book the case 
is, that 00. far from Judas repettting and returning the money, 
and the high priest buying a field mth it to bury strangers in, 
Jadas kept the money and bought a -field with it for hunself ; 
and instead of hanging himself as Matthew says, he fell head- 
ing and burst asunder — some commentators endeavour to get 
over one part of the contradiction by ridiculously supposing that 
Judas hanged himself first and the rope broke. 

Acts, chap. i. ver. 16. ^^ Men and brethren, this scripture 
must nee^ nave been fulfilled which the Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake before concerning Judas, which was a 

Snide to them Uiat took Jesus. (David says not a word about 
iKfas) ver. 17, for he (Judas) was numbered among us and 
obtained part of our ministry. '^' 

Ter. 18. '^ Mm this man pwrchased ajkld vnih the reward of 
imqmtgy wndfalUng headlong he bvrtt asunder in ihe inidsi, and his 
howtUgwhed out)'* Is it not a species of blasphemy to call the 
^-ew-TTestament revealed' religion^ when we see m it such contra- 
tlictions and absurdities. 

I pass on to the twelfth passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 

Matthew, chap, zxvii. ver. 35. ^^ And they crucified him, 
^md parted his garments,. casting lots; that it might be fulfilled 
^rfaicli was spoken by the prophet, Th&y parted my garments 
'omaw ihemj and upon my vekure did th^ cast lots.^^ This ex- 
pression is in the 2!2d Psalm, ver. 18. The writer of that Psalm 
\whoever jhe was, for the Psidms are a collection and not the work 
of one ioiial) is speaking of himself and his own case, and not that 
of another. He begins this Psalm with the words which the 
Kew-Testament- writers ascribed to Jesus Chiist. ^'My Gody 
smy Crodj why hast thouforsaken m€" — words which might bo utter- 
od by a complaining man without any great 'impropriety, but 
"Very improperly from the mouth of a reputed God. 
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The picture which the writer draws of hia own situation in 
this Psalm, is gloomy enough. He is not prophesying, but conw 
plaining of his own hard case. He represents himself as sum 
rounded by enemies ^nd beset by persecutions of every kind; 
and by way of showing the inveteracy of his persecutoris, he 
says at the 18th verse, ^^ They p€erUd my garments among ihem^ 
and ^t lots upon my vesture. The expression is in the present 
tense ; and is the same as to say, they pursue me even to the 
clothes upon n^ back, and dispute how they shaU devide them ; 
besides, the word vesture does not always mean cloathing of any 
kind, but property y or rather the admitting a man to, or mveHkig 
him with property ; and as it is used in this Psalm distinct from 
the word garment, it appears to be used in this sense. But 
Jesus had no property ; for they make him say of himself ^^ T%e 
foxes hdive ' holes and the birds of the air hace ne^y but the San of 
man hath nU where to lay his head.^^ 

But be this as it may, if wc permit ourselves to suppose *tlie . 
AJmighty would condescend to tell, by what is called the spirit of . 
propb&cy, what could come to pass in some future age of the 
world, it is an injury to our own faculties, and to our ideas of his 
greatness, to imagine that it would be about an old coat, or an 
old psir of breeches, or about any thing which the commoii. 
accidents of life, or the quarrels that attend it, exhibit every day. 

That which is in the power of man to do, or in his mil niot 
to do, is not a subject for prophecy, even if Uiere were such a 
thing, because it cfuinot carry with it any evidence of divine 
power, or divine interposition : The ways of Grod are not the 
ways of men. That which an almighty power performs, or wills, 
is not within the circle of human power to do, or to control 
But any executioner and his assistants might quarrel about divid- . 
ing the garments of a sufferer, or divide them without quaneling, 
and by that means fulfil the thing called a prophecy, or set it aside. 

In the passage before examined, I have exposed the falsehood 
of them. In this I exhibit its degrading meanness, as an insuk 
to the Creator and an injury to human reason. 

Here end the passages called prophecies by Matthew. 

Matthew concludes his book by saying, that when Christ ex- 
pired on the cross, the rocks rent, the graves opened, and the 
bodies of many of the saints arose ; and Mark says, therq was 
darkness over the land from the sixth hour until the ninth. They 
produce no prophecy for this ; but had these things been facta, 
they would have been a proper subject for prophecy, because 
none but an almighty power could have inspired a fore-knowl- 
edge of them, and aflerwairds fulfilled them. Since then, there 
is no such prophecy, but a pretended prophecv of an old coat, 
the proper deduction is, there were no such thmgs, and that the 
book of Matthew is fable and falsehood. 

I pass on to the book called the Gospel according to St. Mark- 
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THE BOOK OF MARK. 



^!^EBS are but few passages in Mark called prophecies ; and 
t few in Luke and John. Such as there are I shall examine^ 
^ also Buch other passages as interfere with those cited by 
atthew. 

Mark begins his book bj a passage which he puts in the 
ipe of a prophecy. Mark, chap, i, ver 1. — ^^ The beginning 
the Croepel of Jesus Christ, the Son of Grod — ^As it is written 
the propnets, Behold I send my messef^er before thy face j which 
7^'f ^ F'^P^^ ^ ^^ 6e/br6 ihee.^^ Malachi, chap. iii. ver. 1. 
rETlie passage in the original is in the first person. Mark makes 
^k^is passage to be a prophecy of John the Baptist, said by the 
d? Jmrch to be a forerunner of Jesus Christ, but if we attend 
the verses that follow this expression, as it stands in Malachi, 
~ to the first and fifth verses of the next chapter, we shall see 

this application of it is erroneous and false. 

Malachi having said at the first verse, ^'Behold I will send my 

^ssenger, and he shall prepare the way before me," says at the 

i^cond verse, ^^But who may abide the day of his coming? and 

lio sfaaU stand when he appeareth ? for he is like a refiner's 

e, and like fiiller's soap.'' 

This description can have no reference to the birth of Jesus 

JatBtj and consequently none to John the ^Baptist. It is a 

lene of fear and terror that is here described, and the birth of 

Jhrist is always spoken of as a time of joy and glad tidings. 

Maladu, continuing to speak on the same subject, explains in 

e next chapter what the scene is of which he speaks in the 

above quoted, and who the person is whom he calls the 

essenger. 

^' Behold," says he, chap. iv. ver. 1, ^Hhe day cometh that shall 
im like an -oven, and all /the proud, yea, and all that do wick- 
^cdly, shall be stubble ; and the day cometh that shall burn them 
, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither root 
r branch." 

Ver. 6. <^ Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet before the 
ming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord." 
By what riffht, or by what imposition or ignorance Mark has 
ade Elijah mto John the Baptist, and Malachi's description of 
6 day of judgment into the birth day of Christ, I leave to the 
ishop to settle. 

Mark, in the second and third verses of his first chapter, con^ 
^_^^^ds two passages together, taken firom different books of the 
^^M Testament. The second verse, " Behold I send my mes- 
^©nger before thy face, which shall prepare the way before me," 
*® taken, as I have said before, from Malachi. The third verse, 
"^^liich says, ** The voice of one crying 'in the wilderness, prepare 
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ye the way of the Lord, maKe his path straight, ** is not in IVfala* 
chi, but in Isaiah, chap. xi. vcr. 5. "Whikon says, that both 
these verses were originally in Isaiah. If so, it is another in- 
stance of the disordered state of the Bible, and corroborates i 
what I have said with respect to the name and description of 
Cyrus being in the book of Isaiah, to which it cannot chronolo- 
gically belong. 

The words in Isaiah, chap. xl. ver. 3, '^ The voice af.kim iket 
cryeth in the wildemessj prepare ye the way of the Lon'o^ majbe Act 
path atraighty^^ are in the present tense, and consequently Dot 
predictive. It is one of those rhetorical figures which the Old 
Testament authors frequently used. That it is merely rhe(o^ 
ical and metaphorical, may be seen at the 6th verse. '^ And 
the voice said, cry ; and he said, what shall I cry? JSllfleakit 
gratsJ*^ This Ib e\idently nothing but a figure ; for flesh is not 
grass otherwise than as a figure or metaphor, where one thing is 
put for another. Besides which, the whole passage is too gen- 
eral and declamatory to be applied exclusively to any particoltf 
person or purpose. 

I pass on to the eleventh chapter. * 

In this chapter, Mark speaks of Ohrist riding into Jennakni 
upon a colt, but he does not make it the accomplishment of a pr(K 
phecy, as Matthew has done ; for he says nothing about a propfae' 
cy. Instead of which, he goes on the other tack, and in order to^ 
add new honours to the ass, he makes it to be a miracle ; for lofi 
says, ver. 2, it was ^^a cdt ukereon nttter man aat ;" aignfying 
thereby, that as the ass had not been broken, he consequently wa^ 
inspired ifdogood marmeny for we do not hear that he kicked Je^ 
sus Christ off There is not a word about his kicking in all th^ 
four Evangelists. 

I pass on firom these feats of horsenuinahipy performed upon ^ 
jack-ass, to the 15th chapter. 

At the 24th verse of this chapter, Mark speaks of poHm^ 
Christ^a garments and coding lots tmon themy but he applies n<^ 
prophecy to it as Matthew does. He rather speaks of it as «^ 
thing then in practice with executioners, as it is at this day. 

At the 28th verse of the same chapter, Mark speaks of Christ^ 
being crucified between two thieves ; that, says ne, ^* the acrip'^ 
tures nn^ht he ftdfiUed which saith^ and he was nufubered, with vuT 
transgressors?^ The same thing might be said of the tlueves. 

This expression is in Isaiah, chap. liii. ver. 12 — Grotius applies 
it to Jeremiah. But the case has happened so often in the world, 
where innocent men have been numbered with transgressors, and 
is still continually happening, that it is absurdity to call it a pro- 
phecy of any particular person. All those who^i the -church call 
martyrs were numbeied vrith transgressors. All the honest, pat- 
riots who fell upon the scafibld in FrAnce, in the time ofdKobe^ 
pierre, were numbered with transgressors ; and if himsdflUlaoC 
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fallen, the same case, according to a note ia his own hand^writing, 
had befallen me ; ycl I suppose the Bishop will not allow that 
Isaiah was prophesyiiAg of Thomas Paine. 

Them are all the passages in Mark which have any reference 
to prophecies. ^ 

Mark^coneludes hi» Dook by making Jesus say to iiis disciples, 
chap. xv\. ver. 15, << G^ ye into all the world and preach the ffo»« 
pel to every creature ', lie that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned (fine Popish stnfi" 
this,) and these signs shall follow them that believe ; in my name 
they f^all cast out devils ; they shall speak with new tofiffues ; 
they shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, k 
shfiJSl not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and &ey 
shaU recover." 

^ Nowj the Bishop, in order to know if he has all this saving and 
wonder-woifsilig faith, should try those things upon himself. He 
should take a good dose of arsenic, and if he please, I will send 
him a rattle-snake from America ! As for myself, as I betieve in 
Crod, and not at all in Jesus Christ, nor in the books cidled the 
scriptures, the experiment does not concern me. 

I pass on to the book of Luke. 

There are no passages in Luke called prophecies, excepting 
those which relate to the passages I have dready examined. 

Luke speaks of Mary being espoused to Joseph, but he makes 
BO teibrences to the passage in Isaiah, as Matthew does. He 
speaks also of J€^sus riding into Jerusalem upon a cok ; Ijut he 
says nothing about prophecy. He speaks of John the baptist, and 
refers to the passage in Isaiah of which I have already spoken. 

At the 13th chapter, verse 31, he says, <^The same day there 
came certain of the Pharisees, saying unto him, (Jesus) get 
thee out and depart hence, for Herod will kill thee — and he said 
unto them, go ye and tell that fox, behold I cast out devils and I 
do cores to^ay and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be per- 
fected." 

Matthew makes Herod to die whilst Christ was a child in E- 
gypl, and makes Joseph to return with the child on the news of 
Herod's death, who had sought to kill him. Luke makes Herod 
to be living, and to seek the life of Jesus, mfler Jesus was thirty 
years of age'; for he says, chap. iii. v. 23, ^^And Jesus began to 
be about thirty years of age, being, as was supposed, the son of 
Joseph." ^ 

The obscurity in which the historical part of the New Testa- 
ment is involved with respect to Herod, may afford to priests and 
c<mmientat<]frs « plea, which to some may appear plausible, but to 
none satisfactory, that the Herod of which Matthew speaks, and 
the Herod of which Luke speaks, were different persons. Mat- 
tiiew caHs Herod a king; and Luke, chap. iii. v. 1, calls Herod, 
Tetntch, (that is, Governor) of Galilee. But there could be no 
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such person as a kk^ Herodj because the Jews and their country 
were then under the dominion of the Roman Emperors who gov- 
erned then by Tetrachs or Governors. 

Luke,^ chap. ii. makes Jesus to be bom when Cyrenius was 
Governor of Syria, to whioli government Judea was annexed; and 
according to this, Jesus was not born in the time of Herod. Luke 
says nothing about Herod seeking the life of Jesus when he wag 
bom ; nor of his destroying the children under two years old ; nor 
of Joseph fleeing with Jesus into Egypt ; nor of his returning 
from thence. On the contrary, the book of Luke speaks as if the 
person it calls Christ had never been out of Judea, and that Her^ 
od sought his life afler he commenced preaching, as is before 
stated. I have already shown that Luke, in the book calle4 the 
Acts of the Apostles, (which commentators ascribe to Luke) con- 
tradicts the account in Matthew, with respect to Judas and the 
thirty pieces of »lver. Matthew says, that Judas returned the 
money, and that the high priests bought with it a field to buiy 
strangers in. Luke says, that Judas kept the money, and bought 
a field with it for himself. 

As it is impossible the wisdom of God should err, so it is im- 
"^ possible those books should have been written by divine inspiratioiL 
Our belief in God, and his unerring wisdom^ fbrbids us to be- 
lieve it. As for myself, I feel religiously happy in the total dis-- 
beliefofit. ' 

There are no other passages called prophecies in Luke than 
those I have spoken oC I pass on to the book df John. 



THE BOOK OF JOHJV. 

John, like Mark and Luke, is not much of a prophecy-monger. 
He speaks of the ass, and Uie casting lots for Jesus' clothes, 
and some other trifles, of which I have already spoken. 

John makes Jesus to say, chap. v. ver. 46, ^^ For had ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me." 
The book of the Acts, in speaking of Jesus, says,.chq>. iii. yen 
^^ <' For Moses truly said unto the fathers, a prophet shall the 
Lord your G^d raise up unto you, of your brethren, like unto me, 
him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shalt say unto 
you." ^ 

This passage is in Deuteronomy, chap, xviii. ver. 15. They 
apply it as a prophecy of Jesus. What impositions ! The per- 
son spoken of in Deuteronomy, and also in Numbers, where the 
same person is spoken of, is Joshua^ the minister of MoseSi 
and his immediate successor, and just' such another Robespier- 
rean character as Moses is represented to have been. The cas^y 
as related in those books, is 'as follows :— - 
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Moses was ^own old and near to his end, and in order to pre- 
vent confusion after his death, for the Israelites had no settled sys- 
tern of government, it was thought best to nominate a successor 
to Moses while he was yet living. THob was done, as we are 
told, in the following manned : 

Numbers, chap, xxvii. ver. 12. '^ And the Lord said unto 
Hoses, get thee up into this mount Abarim, and see the land 
which I have given unto the children of Israel — and when thou 
hast seen it, thou also shall be gathered unto thy people as Aaron 
thj brother is gathered, ver. 15. And Moses spake uAto the 
Lord, saying. Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of aQ fleshj 
set a man over the congregation — ^Which may go out bef6re them, 
and which may go in before them, and which may lead them out, 
and which may bring them in, that the congregation of -the Lord 
be not as sheep that have no shepherd — ^And the Lord said unto 
Hoses, take thee Joshua^ the son of Nun, a man in whom .is the 
spirit, and lay thine hand upon him — and set him before Eleazar, 
the priest, and before all the congregation, and give him a chaigis 
in their sight-^and thou shalt put some of thine honour upon 
him, that all the congregation of the children of Israel may be 
obedient-r-ver. ^, and Moses did as the Lord commanded, and 
he to<ifc Joshua, and set him before Eleazar the priest, and be* 
f^re all the congregation ; aud he laid hands upon him, and eave 
him charge as the Lord commanded by the hand of Moses.'' 

I have nothing to do, in this place, with the truth, or the con- 
juration here practised, of raising up a successor to Moses like 
unto himself. The passage sufficiently proves it is Joshua, and 
'that it is an imposition in John to make the case into a prophecy 
of Jesus. But the prophecy-mongers were so inspired. wiMi 
falsehood, that they never speak truth."^ ' 

* Newton, BUhop of Bristol in England, published a worii in three voInnie», enti- 
tled, " XHstertations on the Prophecie*,** The work is tediously written and tire- 
eome to read. He strains hard to make every passage into a prophecy that suits his ■ 
purpose. — ^Among others, he makes this expression of Moses, *' the Lord shall raise 
thee up a prof^et like unto me,*' into a prophecy of Christ, who was not bom, ac- 
ocmling to Uie Bible chroDok)gies, till fifteen hundred and fifty-two years aAer the time 
of Moses, whereas it ww an immediate successor to Moses, who was then near his 
end, that is spoken of in the passage above quoted. 

This Bishop, the better to impose this passaj^e on the world as a prophecy of Christ, 
.has entirely omitted the account in the book ofNumbers wbiph I have given at length, 
word for word, and which shows, beyond the possibility of a doubt that the person 
qioken of b^ Moses, is Joshua, and no (Aher person. 

Newton is but a superficial writer. He takes up things upon hear-aay, and inserts 
them without either examination or reflection, and the more extraordinary and in- 
credible they are, the better he likes them. 

In speaking of the walls of Babylon, (volume the first, page, 263,) he makes a 
quotation from a traveller of the name of I'averrmr, whom he calls (by way of giv- 
ing credit to what he says,) a celebrtUed traveller, that those walls were made of 
hwmt brick, ten feet square and three feet thick. ^Af Newton had only tlioii^ht of 
calculating the weight of such a brick, he would have ween tlie unpossibility of their 
being usc3 or even made. A brick ten feet square, and Uiree feet tliick, contains 
three hundred cubic feet, and allowing a cubic foot of brick to be only one hundred 
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I pass on to the la^ passage in these faBles of the ETangeliats 
called a prophecy of Jejus Christ. 

John having spoken cf Jesus expiring on the cross behreea 
two thieves, says, chap. six. ver. S2. *- Then came the mMen 
and brake the le^s of the hrst 'meaning one of the thieves) ui 
of the other vhich was crccided with him. But when thej cano' 
to Jesus and saw that he was dead already, they hrake not Ui 
legs — ver. 36, for these things were done that the Scripture 
should be fulfilled, ^- A bone of him ihaU nof k bmkeiL" 

The passage here referred to is in £xodus, and has no mon 
to do With Jesus than with the ass he rode upon to Jenisalen ; 
— nor yet so much, if a roasted jack-ass^ like a roasted he-goit) 
might be eaten at a Jewish possovcr. Ii might be some conso- 
lation to an ass to know, that though his bones might be pieked| 
they would not be broken. I go to state the case. 

The book of Exodus, in instituting the Jewish paasover, iB 
which they were to eat a he-lamb or a he-goat, says, chap. xiL 
ver. 5, '^ Your lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the fiiflt 
year ; ye shall take it from the ah^ep or from the gqats^ 

pounds, eadi of the Bishop's bricks w — M m'igh tblity thoasamd poods ; and it vodJ 
uke aboiit thirty cart loads of chy (ann bone carts) tn loake raie brick. 

But Us aooouDl of the etoimi used in tlie building o( Solomon's temple (Tolfeae Uy 
page 211 J far exceeds his bricks of ten feet uquare in the waUi of BabQ^oa; Abmt 
are l>ut brick-bats compared to them. 

The stones (says he) employed in the founc'ation, were in nagnitade forty dibits, 
that is, above sixty feet, a cubit, says he, bein^- sumewhat more than one fiioK and a 
half, (a cobi: is one foot nine iache*) ami the st^ierFLmcture (says this Bishop) wai 
woriliy of such foundations. There were some stone*, anye fcue, of the whitMt mar- 
ble fi>rty-five cubits long, five cubits high, and k\ cubits broasL These are the di- 
mensions this Bishop has given, wliich in meas ve of twelve indies to a fiiot» is 78 
feet nine iuches long, 10 feet 6 inchev broad, an.l S feet three inches ihidt, ami omi- 
tuitM 7,234 cubic feet. I now go to deraon^rtrate the ioipositiun of this Bishop. 

A cubic foot of water weighs sixty-tw(» pmimld an I a half — The specific gravity 
of marble to water is a« 2 1-2 is to one. Tlie weight therL*fore nf a cubic foot of mar- 
ble is 156 pounds, which mohiplicd b\- 7,231. the njinber of cubic feet in one ofthoae 
f>lom«, mai^s the weight of it to be 1,123,504 ponn:L«, which in 503 tons. Allowmg 
tlien a h^n'se'to draw about half a ton, it will require a thousand horses to draw one 
f-urJi stone on the gronnd ; how then were they to be lifted into the btuldiog b> hmaui 
liand^ 1 

Tlie Bisliop may talk of feith removing rommtains, liut all the fiuth of all the 
Bislir>p8 that ever lived could not remove one of tliose stones and their bodily strength 
given in. 

This Bishop also tells of great guns vsed by the Turks at the taking of Conalaii- 
timiple, one of which, \je says, was drawn by tieveiity yoke of oxen, and by two tboiH 
sanl men. Volume &I, page 117. 

Tlie weight of a cannon that carries a ball of 43 imumls, which is the largest cao- 
niiii that are cast, weighs 8,000 prnimli*, ubiHU tlin.v toni> an' I a linlf, and mav ha 
flruwn IfV three yoke of oxen. Any IxKiy may now calculate what tl:e weight oi dm 
liiphop's great gun must be, that required seventy yoke of oxen to draw it. TUs 
Bi^ll(•p beatif Oaliiver. 

Wiu:n men give up the use of the divine gill of reascJb in viritiag on any s&bieoty 
IK* it r(ili;;ioiis or any tiling else, there are no bounds to their extruvugance, nj IiiBiC 
to rSicir ulMiirditicH. 

T\w thrcf; vohiiiiPK wliich diis Bishop has written on what lie calls die prophecieB, 
C'lihiin whove 1,290 pages, and lie says in vol. 3, page 117, " I ttnoe ttudied frreotfy.** 
'J'liio u as tuarvcllixis us the Bishop's great gun. 
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3 book, after gating some ceremonies to bo used in killing 
ressing it (for it was to bo roasted, not boiled) says, ver. 43, 
I the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron, this is the ordinance 
i passover : there shall no stranger eat thereof ; but every 
servant that is bought for money, when thou hast circum- 
him, then dhall he eat thereof. A foreigner shall not eat 
>f. In one house shall it be eaten ; thou shalt not carij 
iught of the flesh thereof abroad out of the house ; neUher 
hou brake a hone thereof, ^"^ 

here see that the case as it stands in Exodus is a cere- 
and not a prophecy, and totally unconnected with Jesus' 
, or any part of him. 

in having thus filled up the measure of apostolic fable, con- 
) his book with something that beats all fable ; for he says 
last verse, ^' And there are also many other things which 
did, the which if they should be written everv one, IhkD' 
wt even the world iisef could not contain the books that AoM 
tten:^ 

s is what in vulgar life is called a thumper ; that is, not only 
but a lie beyond the line of possibility ; besides which it is 
^surdity, for if they should bo xrntten in the world, the 
would contain them. — Here ends the examination of the 
^es called prophecies. 



AYE now, reader, gone through and examined all the pas- 
which the four books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
from Ifae Old Testament, and call them prophecies of Jc- 
'hrist. When I first set down to this examination, I ox- 
1 to find cause for some censure, but little did I expect to 
lem so utterly destitute of truth, and of all pretensions to 
I have shown them to be. . ^ ' 

3 practice which the writers of those books employ is not 
false than it is absurd. They state some trifling case of 
Tson they call Jesus Christ, and then cut out a sentence 
lome passage of the Old Testament, and call it a prophecy 
t case. But when the words thus cut out arc restored to 
ice they are taken from, and read with the words be&>re 
[ler them, they give the lie to the New Testament. A 
instance or two of this will suffice for the whole. 
3y make Joseph to dream of an angel, who informs him 
[crod is dead, and tells him to come with the child out of 
t. They then cut out a sentence from the book of Hosca, 
of Egypt have I called my Son,^^ and apply it as a prophecy 
t case. 

3 words " Jlnd called my Son out of Egypty"*^ are in the Bi- 
-but what of that? They are only part of a passage, and 
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not a whole passage, and gtand immediately connected with oth 
or words, which show they refer to the children of Israel comioi 
out of Egypt in the time of Pharaoh, and to the idolatry thej 
committed afterwards. 

Again, they tell us that when the soldiers came to break 4i 
legs of the crucified persons, they found Jesus was nhejudj deil 
and therefore did not break his. They then, with some akeni 
tton of the original, cut out a sentence from Exodus, ^' a ham ijf 
him shaU not be hroken^^^ and apply it as a prophecy of that calft 

Tho words, ^i J^Mur shall ye break a bone, -thertofy*^ (for diej 
have altered the text) are in the Bible — but what of that? Thifj 
are, as in the former case, only part of a pa8N|j;e, and not i 
whole passage, and when read with the words tbisy are immedi 
ately joined to, show it is the bones of a he-lamb or a hergoat d 
which the passage speaks. ' 

These repeated forgeries and falsifications create a well-foaiid 
ed suspicion, that all the cases spoken of concerning the pern 
caUed Jesus Christ are made casea^ on puVpose to lug in, and flu 
Tery clumsily, some broken sentences from the Old Testameiil 
and apply them as prophecies of those cases ; and that so & 
from his being the oon of God, he did not exist even as a mai 
— that he is merely an imaginary or a^bgorical character, i 
Apollo, Hercules, Jupiter, and all the deities of antiquity won 
There is no history written at the time Jesus Christ is Mud t 
have lived that speaks of the existence of such a person^ event 
a man. 

Did we find in any other book pretending to give a system o 
religion, the falsehoods, falsifications, contradictions, and absurd 
ities, which are to be met with in almost every page of the Old in 
New Testament, all the priests of the present day, who suppose 
tiiemselves capable, would triumphantly show their skill in criti 
eism, and cqf it down as a most glaring imposition. Bat nac 
the books in' question belong to their own trade and profeiMMC 
they, or at^Ait many of them, seek to stifle every inquiry int 
them, and abusa those who have the honesty and the courage t 
do it. 

When a book, as is the case with the Ol^and New Testamem 
is ushered into the world under the title of being the Word o 
God, it ought to be examined with the utmost strictness, in oxik 
to know if it has a well founded claim to that title or not, an 
whether we arc or are not imposed upon : for as no poison is i 
dangerous as that which poisons the physic, so no falsehood is i 
fatal as that which is made an article of faith. 

This examination becomes more necessary, because when tl 
New Testament was written, I might say invented, the art < 
printing was not known, and there were no other copies of il 
Old Testament than written copies. A written copy of that bo< 
would cost about as much- as six hundred common printed biU 
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now cost. Consequently was in the hands hut of very few per- 
WODB, and these chiefly of- the church. This save an opportuni- 
ty to the writers of the New Testament to muce quotations from 
me Old Testament as they pleased, and call them propheciesi 
with very little danger of being detected. Besides which, the 
IfArrors and inquisitorial fury of the church, like what they tell 
US of the flaming sword that turned every way, stood sentry over 
the New Testament ; and time, which brings every thinff else to 
light, has served to thicken the darkness that guards it nx>m de- 
tection. 

Were the New^estament now to appear for the first time, ev- 
ery priest of the present day would examine it line by line, and 
compare the detached sentences it calls prophecies ivith the whole 
passages in the Old Testament from whence they are taken. 
Why then do they not make the same examination at this time, 
ae they would make had the New Testament never appeared be- 
fore ? If it be proper and right to make it in one case, it is equal- 
ly proper and right to do it in the other case. Length of time 
can miake no diffisrence in the right to do it at any time. But ia- 
atead of doing this, they go on as their predecessors went on be- 
fore themj to tell the people there are prophecies of Jesus Christ, 
when the truth is there are none. 

They tell us that Jesus rose from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven. It is very easy to say so ; a great lie is as easily told 
■8 a little one. But if he had done so, those would have been 
the only circumstances respecting him that would have difiered 
fiom the common lot of man ; ^ and consequently the only case 
that would apply exclusively to'^him, as prophecy, would be some 
passage in the Old Testament that foretold such things of him. 
but there is not a passage in the Old Testament that speaks of 
a perspn, who, afler being crucified, dead, and buried, should rise 
from the*dead, and ascend into heaven. Our prophecy-mongers 
supply the silence the Old Testament guards upon such things, 
by telling us of passages they call prophecies, and that falsely so, 
about Joseph's, dream, old clothes, broken bones, and such like 
.trifling stuff. 

In writing upon Ais, as upon every other subject, I speak a 
language fiidl and intelligible. I deal not in hints and intimations. 
I have several reasons for this : First, that I may be clearly un- 
derstood. Secondly, that it may be seen I am in e&mest. And 
thirdly, because it is an aflront to truth to treat falsehood with 
complaisance. 

I win close this treatise with a subject I have already touched 
upon in the First Part of the •%€ of Reason. 

The world has been amused with the term revealed reUghmm 
and the geneirality of priests apply this term to the books catted 
the Old and New Testament. The Mahometans apply the same 
term to the Koran. There is no man that believes in revealed 
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religion stronger than I d« : bat it i^ not the rereries of the Old 
Bndytw Te^taxent, nor of the Koran, that I di^ifV with thit 
sacred title. That which is rerelation to me, exists in unmefliiM 
which no human mind can inrent, no homan hand can coanterM 
or alter. 

The JVayrd of God is the Crtaium we behold ; and this void 
of God revcaieth to man all Aat is necessarr fyr nua to knov 
of his Creator. 

Do we want to contemplate his power? We see it in the im* 
mensitT of his creation. ^ 

Do we want to contemplate his wisdom? We see if in fhevD" 
changeable order bj which the incomprehensible^ whole is gov- 
erned. ** 

Do we want to contemplate his mnnificence? We aee it in As 
abundance with which he fills the earth. 

Do we want to contemplate his mercj? We see it in Ub not 
withholding that abundance, even from the mithankfnl. 

Do we want to contemplate his will, so &r as it respects rats? 
The goodness he shows to all, is a lesson for our conduct to each 
other. 

In fine — ^Do we want to know what €rod b? Search not tte 
book called the Scripture, which any human hand might nnkeiOr 
any impostor invent ; but the scripture called the CreatioD. 

When, in the first part of the Age of Reason, I caled die 
Creation the true revelation of €rod to man, I did not know thit 
any other person had expressed the same idea. But I lively fo^ 
with the writings of Doctor Conyers Middleton, publidied tbe 
beginning of last century, in which he expresses himself io the 
same manner with respect to the creation, us I hare done in te 
Aee of Reason. 

lie was principal librarian of the Univernty of Cambridlge, is 
England, which fiimished him with extensive opportunities of 
reading, and necessarily required he should be well acquainted 
with the dead as well as the living languages.' He was a men 
of a strong original mind ; had the courage to think for himstf) 
and the honesty to speak his thoughts. 

He made a journey to Rome, from whence he wrote letters to 
show that the forms and ceremonies of the Romish Chriatitfi 
Church were taken from the degenerate state of the heathen m]r- 
thology, as it stood in the latter times of the Greeks and Romans. 
He attacked without ceremony the miracles which the church 
pretend to perform ; and in one of his treatises, he calls the ere- . 
ation a revelaiion. The priests of England of that day, in order 
to defend their citadel by first defending its out-works^ Attacked 
him for attacking the Roman ceremonies ; and one of them cepi- 
sures him for cidlinff the creation a revelation — he thiui replies^ 
him: .-•' 4':^^( 

'^ One of them,^' says he, << appears to be s6luida]iz(^l|]9riiKb 
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title of reveloHonj which I have given to tliat discovery which 
God mado of himself in the visible works of his creation. Yet 
it is no other than what the wise in all ages have given to it, who 
fsonsider it as the most authentic and indisputable revelation 
which God has ever given of himself, from the beginning of the 
^^orld to this day. It was this l^ which the first notice of him 
was revealed to the inhabitants of the earth, and by which alone 
It has been kept up ever since among the several nations of it. 
From this the reason of man was enabled to trace out his nature 
and attributes, and by a gradual deduction of consequences, to f 
i|am his own nature also, with all the duties belonffing to it which 
relate either to God or to his fellow-creatures. This constitu- 
tion of thiqp was ordained by God, as an universal law or rule 
' of conduct to man — the source of all his knowledge — ^the test 
of* aU truth, by which all subsequent revelations, which are sup- 
posed to have been given by Grod in any other manner, must be 
tried, and cannot be received as divine any further than as they 
are found to tally and coincide with this original standard. 

'^ It was this divine law which I referred to in the passage above 
recited (meaning the passage on which they had attacked him) 
beins desirous to excite the reader's attention to it, as it would 
ename him to judge more freely of the argument I was handling. 
For by contemplating this law, he would discover the genuine 
way which Grod himself has marked out to us for the acquisition of 
true knowledge ; not from the authority or reports of our fellow- 
creatures, but from the information of the facts and material ob- 
jects which in his providential distribution of worldly things, he 
hath presented to the perpetual observation of our senses. For 
as it was firom these that his existence and nature, the most im- 
portant articles of all knowledge, were first discovered to man, 
'M> that grand discovery furnished new light towards tracing out 
the rest, and made all the inferior subjects of human knowledge 
more easily discoverable to us by the same method. 

'^ I had another view likewise in the same passages, and ap- 
-plicable to the same end, of giving the reader a more enlarged 
notion of the question in dispute, who, by turning his thoughts to 
reflect on the works of the Creator, as they are manifested to us 
in-thia fabric of the world, could not fail to observe, that they are 
all of them great, noble, and suitable to the majesty of his na- 
. ture, carrying with them the proo& of thoir origin, and showing 
themselves to be the production of* an all-wise and Almightjr be- 
ing ; and by accustoming his mind to these sublime reflections, 
he will be prepared to determine, whether those miraculous in- 
terpositions so confidently afRrmed to us by the primitive fathers, 
can reasonably be thought to make a part in the grand scheme 
•of the divine administration, or whether it be agreeable that God, 
who created all things by his will, and can give what turn to 
them he pleases by the same will, ^ould, for the particular pur 
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poses of hb government ana the services of the cfaureh, descend 
to the expediml of viaians and revelations^ granted sometimes ti^ 
boys for the instruction of tl^e elders, and somethne» to womeit 
Ito settle the fashion and length of their veils, and sometimes t» 
pastors of the Church, to enjoin ihem to ordain one man a lec- 
turer, another a priest ; — or that he should scatter a profhsioDof .^ 
HHracles around the stake of a martyr, yet all of them vain aal k 
insignificant, and without any sensible effect, either of presenF- I, 
ing the life, or easing the sufferingi of the saint ; or even of I \ 
mortifying his persecutors, who were always left to enjoy the fidi \i 
triumph of their cruelty, and the poor martyr to^expire m a nSfr h 
erable death. When these things, Lsay , are brought to the orig* 
iual test, and compared with the genuine and indisfptable worKi 
of the Creator, how minute, how trifling, how contemptible mu^ 
they be? — ^and how incredible must it be thought, that for the it^ 
Btruction of his church, God should employ mimsten lo prec^^ 
rious, unsatisfactory, and inadequate, as the extasies of wom^^ 
and boys, and the visions of interested priests, whielk were d^^ 
rided at the very time by men of sense to whom they were yx^^ 
posed. 

^^ That this universal la^ (continues Middleton, meening di -^'^ 
law revealed in the works of the creation) was actually rev( 
to the heathen world long before the gospel was known, we 1 
from all the principal sages of antiquity, who madeittke ea; 
jiubject of their studies and writings. 

^' Cicero has given us a short abstract of it in a fragment stiL^ 
remaining from one of his books on government, which I ahaE^ 
here transcribe in his own words, as they will illustrate ury 
also, in the passages that appear so dark and dangeroua to 
antagonists.'' 

^' The true law (says Cicero,) is right reason confbimable 
the nature of things, constant, eternal, difiused through all, 
calls us to duty by commanding— deters us from sin by forbidding 
which never loses its influence with the good, nor ever preserve 
it with the wicked. This law cannot be over-mled by any oCb-^ 
er, nor abrogated in whole or in part ; nor can we be abeolTed 
from it either by the senate or by the people ; nor are we to seek 
any other conmient or interpreter of it but itself; nor can there 
be one law at Rome and another at Athens — one now and anoth- 
er hereafter ; but the same eternal immutable law comprehendft 
all nations at all times, undef one common master and governor 
of all — God. He is the inventor, propounder, enacter of tUi 
law ; and whoever will not obey it must first renounce himself 
and throw off the nature of man ; by doing which, he will mffBT 
the greatest punishments, though he should escape all the other 
torments which are commonly believed to be prepared for the 
wicked." H^re ends the quotation from Cicero. 

^ Our Doctors (contuiuea Middieton) perhaps will look on this 
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M RANK DEISM ; but let them call it what thej will, I shall ever 
trow and defend it as the fundamental, essoitial, and vital part 
of all true religion." Here ends the quotation Grom Middleton. 
I have here given the reader two sublime extracts from men 
who lived in ages of time far remote from each other, but who 
thought alike. Cicero lived before the time in which they tell ua 
Christ was bom. Middleton may be called a man of bur own 
time, as he tived within the same century with Ourselves. 

In Cicero we see that vast superiority of mind, that sublimitj 

oCright reasoning and justness of ideas which man acquires, not 

by studying Bibles and Testaments, and the theology of schoolik 

built thereoiL, but by studying the Creator in the immensity and 

unchangeabW order of his creation, and the immutability of hia 

Iwr. '' T%ere cannoiy^* says Cicero, <^ he one law noto, and ano^ 

€r kenefier ; bid (he same eternal immutahle law comprehends aU 

INriJont, at aU timeSy under one common master and governor of aU 

*>*-^D." But according to the doctrine of schools which priests 

ikiye set up, we see one law, called the Old Testament, given in 

One age of the world, and another law, called the New Testa- 

latent, given in another age of the world. As all this is contra- 

^Uctory to the eternal immutable nature, and the unerring and 

Mnchangeable wisdom of Grod, we must be compelled to hold 

tJoB doctrine to be false, and the old and the new law, called the 

Old and the New Testament, to be impositions, fables, and fbr- 



In Middleton, we see the manly eloquence of an enlarged mind, 
^nd the genuine sentiments of a true believer in his Creator, 
tnstead of reposing his faith on books, by whatever name they 
knay be called, whether Old Testament or New, he fixes the ere- 
iUion as the great original standard by which every other thing 
called the word, or work of God, is to be tried. In this we have 
m& indisputable scale, whereby to measure every word or work 
imputed to him. If the thins so imputed carries not in itself the 
evidence of the same Almightiness of power, of the same uner- 
ring truth and wisdom, and the same unchangeable order in all 
ita parts, as are visibly demonstrated to our senses, and compre- 
hcmsible by our reason, in the magnificent fabric of the universe, 
that word or that work is not of God. Let then the two books 
called the Old and New Testament be tried by this rule, and the 
remilt will be, that the authors of them, whoever they were, will 
be convicted of forgery. 

The invariable principles, and unchangeable order, which reg- 
ulate the movements of all the parts that compose the universe, 
demonstrate both to our senses and our reason that its creator is 
a Crod of unerring truth. But the Old Testament, besides the 
nvmberiess, absura, and bagatelle stories it tells of God, r^r^ 
eents him as a God of deceit, a God not to be confided in. Eze- 
fciel makes God to say, chap. 14, ver. 9, *^ And if the prophet be 
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deceived wnen he hath epoken a thing, I, ihe Lard ha/oe deceived 
thai nrophei.^^ And q^ the 20th chap. ver. ^ he makes God, in 
speaxing of the children of Israel to say, ^' Wherefore I gam 
them sttUtdes that were not good^ and jadgmente by which thoji eoM 
not Iwe^ ^ 

This, so far from being the word of God, is horrid blafljphemj' 
against him. Reader, put thy confidence in thy God, and put no 
trust in the Bible. 

The same Old Testament, after telling us thi^t God created t||e 
heavens and the earth in six days, makes the same almighty pow- 
er and eternal wisdom employ itself in giving directions how a 
priest's garments should be cut, and what sort of stuff they should 
be made of, and what their offerings should be, gold^ and silver, 
and brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and 
goats hair, and rams' skins dyed red, and badger skins, &c. chap. 
XXV. ver. 3 ; and in one of the pretended prophecies I have just 
examined, God is made to give directions how they should kill, 
cook, and eat a he-lamb or a he-goat. And Ezekiel, chap. iv. to 
fill up the measure of abominable absurdity, makes Grod to order 
him to take ^^wheat^ and harley^ and beansy and lentileSy and miUetj 
and fkhesy and make alocfor a cake thereof j and bake it imA Ai»- 
nyan dut^ and eat U ;" but as Ezekiel complained that this mess 
was too strong for his stomach, the matter was compromised from 
man's dung to cow dung, Ezekiel, chap. iv. Compare all this 
ribaldry, blasphemously called the word of Grod, with the Al- 
mighty power that created the universe, and whose eternal wis- 
dom directs and governs all its mighty movements, and we shall 
be at a loss to find a name sufiiciently contemptible for it. 

In the promises which the Old Testament pretends that God 
made to his people, the same derogatory ideas of him prevail. It 
makes God to promise to Abraham, that his seed should be like 
the stars in heaven and the sand on the sea shore for multitude^ 
and that he would give them the land of Canaan as their inherit- 
ance for ever. But observe, reader, how the performance of this 
promise was to begin, and then ask thine own reason, if the wis- 
dom of Crod, whose power is equal to his yf.iily could, consistently 
with that powef and that wisdom, make such a promise. 

The performance of the promise was to begin, accordiutothat 
book, by four hundred vears of bondage and affliction. Genesis^ 
chap. XV. ver. 13, ^^JStnd God eaid unfo Mrahamy know cfmMwttjiy 
that thy seed ehaU be a stranger in a land that is not thdra^ ofia 
shall serve themy and they ^U afflict them four hundred yeanJ^ 
This promise then to Abraham, and his seed for ever, to inherit 
the land of Canaan, had it been a fact instead of a fable, was to 
operate, in the commencement of it, as a curse upon all the peo- 
ple and their children, and their children's children lor four muk- 
dred years. 
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But the case is, the book of Crenesis was written after the bond- 
age in Egypt had taken place ; and in order to get rid of the dis- 
grace of the Lord's chosen people, as they called themselves, be- 
ing in bondage to the Gentiles, they make God to be the author 
of ity Md annex it as a condition to a pretended promise ; as if 
Oody ixk making that promise, had exceeded his power in perform- 
ing it, and consequently his wisdom in making it, and was obliged 
to compromise with them for one half, and with the Egyptians, to 
ygbom ihey were to be in bondage, for the other half. 

Without degrading my own reason by bringing those wretched 
and contemptible tales into a comparative view, with the Almighty 
power and eternal wisdom, which the Creator hath demonstrated 
'to our senses in the creation of the universe, I will confine myself 
to say, that if we compare them with the divine and forcible senti- 
ments of Cicero, the result will be, that the human mind has de- 
generated by believing them. Man in a state of grovelling super- 
stition, from which he has not courage to rise, looses the energy 
ofhis mental powers. 

I will not tire the reader with more observations on the Old 
Testament. 

As to the Xew Testament, if it be brought and tried by that, 
standard, which, as Middleton wisely says, God has revealed to 
our senses, ofhis Almighty power and wisdom in the creation and 
ffovemment of the visible universe, it will be found equally as. 
ndse, paltry, and absurd, as the Old. 

Without entering, in this place, into any other argument, that. 
the story of Christ is of human invention, and not of divine origin, 
I will confine myself to show that it is derogatory to Grod, by the 
contrivance of it : because the means it supposes God to use, are 
not adequate to the end to be obtained ; andtherefb^ are derog- 
atory to the Almightiness ofhis power, and the eternity of his 
wisdom. 

The New Testament supposes that God sent his Son upon 
earth to make a new covenant with man ; which the church calls 
M covenant of Grctccj and to instruct mankind in a new doctrine, 
which it calls FaUhj meaning thereby, not faith in Grod, for Cicero 
and all-true Deists always had and always will have this ; but 
fiuith m the person called Jesus Christ,' and that whoever had not 
this faith should, to use the words of the New Testament, be 
DAMNED. 

Now, if this were a fact, it is consistent with that attribute of 
Ck>d, called his Goodness^ that no time should be lost in letting 
poor-unfi>rtunate man know it ; and as that goodness was united to 
Almighty power, and that power to Almighty wisdom, all the means 
6adsted in the hand of the Creator to make it known immediately 
over the whole earth, in a manner suitable to the Almightiness of 
his divine nature, and with evidence that would not leave man in 
doubt ; for it is always incumbent upon us, in all cases, to believe 
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that the Ahnighty always 'acts, not bj imperfect meaos as anper-' 
feet man acts, but consistently with his Almightiness. It is this 
only that can beeome the infallible criterion by ¥^ich we can p(Mh 
■ibly distinguish Ae works of God from the works of man. 

Observe now, reader, how the comparison between the 80|^ 
posed mission of Christ, on the belief -or disbelief of which thef 
aay man was to be saved or damned—observe, I say, how the 
comparison between this and the Almighty power and wisdom 
of Crod demonstrated to our senses in the visible creation, goes 
on. ^ 

The Old 'festaraent tells us that Crod created the heavens and 
the earth, and every thing therein, in six days. The term mx 
ikys is ridiculous enough when applied to God ; but leaving out ' 
that absur(fity, it contains the idea of Almighty power acting 
unitedly with Almighty wisdom, to produce an immense worki^ 
that of the creation of the universe and every thing therein, in a 
short time. 

Now as the eternal salvation of a man is of much greater im- 
nertance than his creation, and as that salvaticm depends, as the 
New Testament tells us, on man's knowledge of, and belief in 
. the person called Jesus Christ, it necessarily follows from our 
belief in the goodness and justice of God, and our ^owledge of 
his almighty power and wisdom, as demonstrated in the creation, 
that ALL THIS, if true, would be made known to all parts of the 
world, in as htde time, at least, as was employed in m^kiy^g the 
world. To suppose the Almighty would pay greater regard and 
..attention to the creation and organization of inanimate matter, 
than he would to the salvation of innumerable millions of souls, 
which himself had created, ^^ as the image cf himself^ is to ofier 
an insult to his goodness and his justice. 

Now observe, reader, how the promulgatioi| ef this pretended 
salvation by a knowledge of, and a belief in Jesus Christ went 
on, compared with the work of creation. 
.> In the first place, it took longer time to make a chOd than to' 
/- ',d. make the world, for nine months were passed away and totdty 
lost in a state of pregnancy ; which is more than forty times 
longer time than God employed in making the world, acepirding 
to the Bible account. Secondly ; several years of Chr^'s life 
were lost in a state of human infancy. But the uniYoiim was 
in maturity the moment it existed. Thirdly ; Christ, as Luke 
asserts, was thirty years old before he be^an to preach what they 
call his mission. Millions of souls died m the mean time with- 
out knowing it. Fourthly ; it was above three hundred years 
from that time before the book called the New Testament was 
compiled into a written copy, before which time there was no 
such book. Fifthly ; it was above a thousand years after that, 
before it could be circulated ; because neither Jesus nor his 
apostles had knowledge of, ec were inspired with the art of print- 
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tag : and consequently, as the means fiir making it nniyersallj 
known did not exist, the means were not equal, to the end, and 
tlrerefore it is not the work of God. 

I will here subjoin the nineteenth Psalm, wklch b truly deist- 
ical, to show how universally and instantaneously the works of 
Crod make themselves known, compared with this pretended sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ. 

Psalm 19tfa. ^^ The heavens declare the gloij of Crod, and 
the firmament showeth his handy work — ^Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night riioweth knowledge— There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard — Their line 
is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world. In them hath he set a chamber for the Sun. Which ..^ 
18 as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and- rejoiceth as 
a strong man to run a race — ^his going forth is from the end of 
the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it, and there is noth* 
ins hid from the heat thereof" 

Now, had the news of salvation by Jesus Christ been inscrib- 
ed on the face of the Sun and the Moon, in characters that all 
nations would have understood, the whole earth had known it in 
twenty-foui^ hours, and all nations would have believed it ; where- 
as thouffh it il now almost two thousand years smce, as they tell 
us, Chnst came upon earth, not a twentieth part of the people of 
the earth know any thing of it, and among those, who do, the 
wiser part do not believe it. 

I have now reader gone through all the passages called proph- 
ecies of Jesus Christ, and shown there is no such thing. ^ '^. , 

I have examined the story told of Jesus Christ, and compared 
the several circumstances of it with that revelation, which, as 
Middleton wisely says, God has made to us of his Power and 
Wisdom in the structure of the universe, and by which every 
thinff ascribed to him is to be tried. The result is, that the story 
of Christ has not one trait, either in its character, or in the means ^ 
eapployed, that bears the least resemblance to the power and X; '*,■■ 
wSdom of Crod, as demonstrated in the creation of the universe«r''':r^ •; 
An the means are human means, slow, uncertain and inadequate 
to th^'Accomplishment of the end proposed, and therefore the 
wholeii a fabulous invention, and undesernng of credit. 

The pnests of the present day profess to belieive it. They 
gain their living by it, and they exclaim against something they 
call infidelity. I will define what it is. He that believes in 

TBS 8T0RT OF ChRIST IS AN InFIDEL TO GoD. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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APPEWDIX. 



(XWITRADICTrORY DOCTBINES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

BETWS^ 

MATTHEW AND MARK. 



In the New Testament, Mark, chap. zvi. ver. 16, it is said, 
<^ He that believeth and is ba{>tised shall be flayed ; he that be* 
lieveth not shall be damned." This is making salvation, or in 
other words, the happiness of man after thifl 1&, to depend en- 
tirely on believing, or on what Christians call faith. 

But the 25th chapter of The Chspel according id Matthew 
makes Jesus Christ to preach a direct contrary doctrine^to Tie 
Crospel according to Mark ; for it makes salvation, or the future 
happiness of man, to depend entirely on good' works ; and those 
good works are not works done to Grod, for he needs them not, 
but good works done to man. 

The passage referred to in Matthew is the account there giv- 
en of what is called the last day, or the day of judgment, where 
the whole world is represented to be divided into two parts, the 
righteous and the unrightoous, metaphorically called the theep 
and the goals. 

To the one part called the righteous, or the sheep, it says, 
'^ Come ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you 4om the beginning of the world — ^for I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat — I was thirsty and ye gave me drink — I 
was a stranger and ye took me in — ^Naked and ye clothed me — 
I was sick and ye visited mo— I was in prison and ye came unto 
me. 

^^ Then shall the righteous answer him, saying. Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave thoe 
drink? When saw. we thee a stranger and took thee in, or naked 
and clothed thee ? Or when saw we thee sick and in prison, and 
came unto thee ? 

^' And the king shall answer and say unto them, ren/y / satf 
unto youj in as much as yc have done it urdo one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

Here is nothing' about believing in Christ — nothing about that 
.phantom of the imagination called Failh. The works here spo- 
Kon of, are works of humanity and benevolence, or, in other 
words, an endeavour to make God's creation happy. Here is 
nothing about preaching and makipg long prayers, as if God 
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must be dictated to by man , nor about building churcbcs and 
> meetings, nor hiring priests to pray and preach in them. Her^ - < 
is nothing about predestination, that lust which some men haa^^ 
for Almning one another. Here is nothing about baptinv'* 
whether by sprinkling or plunging, nor about any of those cem 
monies for which the Christian church has been fighting, pers^ 
cuting, and bunun^ each other^ ever since the Christian church . 
b^an. 

' ' If it be asked, why do not priests preach th«^ doctrine contain- 
ed in this chapter ? The answer is easy ; — ^they are not fond of 
Practising it themselves. It does not answer fi>r their trade, 
'hey had rather get than give. Charity with them begins and 
. ^- ends at home. 

Had it been aai^ Oame ye hleaaedy yt have been liberal in paiih 
ing the preachers <f &e word^ ye have contributed largely towtxruB 
building churches and meetif^-hiiuseSy there is not a hired priest 
in Christendom but Would have thundered it oontinuallx in the 
ears of hit congregation. But as it is altogether on good works 
jj^ ^ «' done to men, the priests pass over it in silence, and they will 
abnse me for bringing it into notice. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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I RAVE said in the first part of tiie Am of Reason, that' ^I 
yftfoT iUipptnMs ajUr Hbu /^e." Thiaidpa is comfortable to ' . "* 
le, and I presume not to go beyaod the comfortable idea of 
9pe, with respect to a future s^^e. \ 

^I.cgpmder myself in the hands of my ^Creator, and that he 
in dnpose of me afler thi^ life, consustently with his ttastice -and 
>odness. I leave all these matters to him as my Creator and > 

«ad, and I hold it to be presumption in man to make an tfrti^ 
3 of faith as to what the Creator will do with us hereafter. 
« clo not believe because a man and a woman make axhildy 
it it imposes on the Creator the unavoidable obligation of 
^ping the being so made in eternal existence hereafter. It is 
i-is power to do so, or not to do so^ and it is not in our power ' 
l^cide which he will do. 

E^lie book called the New Testament, which I hold to be fab- 
(:as, and have shown to be false, gives an account in the 25th 
-pfeter of Matthew, of what is there called the last day, or the 
^ of judgment. The whole world, according to that account, 
livided into two parts, the righteous and the unrighteous, fi^ifr- 
•Vvely called the sheep and the goats. They are then to receive 
dir sentence. To the one, figuratively called the sheep, it 
•ys, ^' Gome ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
ixed &r you from the foundation of the world." To the other, 
euratively called the goats, it says, '^ Depart from me, ye curs- 
Q, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." 

Now the case is, the world cannot be thus divided— 4he moral 
orld, like the physical world, is composed of numerous degrees 
' character, running imperceptibly one into the other, in such 
manner that no fixed point of division cai^be found in either, 
hat point is no where, or is every where. The whole world 
ight be divided into two parts numerically, but not as to moral 
laracter ; and therefore the metaphor of dividing them, as 
teep and goats can be divided, whose difierei^ is marked by ' ^ 
eir external figure, is absurd. All sheep are still sheep ; all • 

>ats are still goats; it is their physical nature to be so. But 
ae part of the wodd are not all good alike, nor the other part 
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all wicked alike. Therd are some exceedingly ^ood ; odiera ex- 
ceedingly wicked, l^ere is another description of men who 
cannot be ranked with either the one or the other — they bekiqg 
neither to the sheep nor the goats. 

My own opinion is, that those whose lires have been spent in 
doitiff good, and endearouring to make their fellow-mortaJs hap* 
Djr, ror this is the only way in which we can senre God, willbe 
mqfpy hereafttr ; and that the very wicked irill meet witii some 
punishment This is my opiiiion. It is consistent with my idea 
of God's justice, and wiUi toe reason that Grod has given me. 

THOIUS PAINE. 
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[This extract from Mr. PainB*! reply to Watson, Bishop of UandafT, was given bj 
him, not k>ng before his death, ta Mrs. Palmer, widow of Elihu Pakser. He retain- 
ed the work entire, and tbereiore must have Innscribed this part, which was uonmal 
for him to do. Probably he had discovered errors, which be corrected in th». copy. 
Hfb. Pahner presented it to the editor of a periodical Irork entitleil the Ttieophilan- 
thropiBt, published in New-York, in whidi it appeoad in 1810.] 



■ ■ ^GENESIS. 

The Bishop says, ^^the^ oldest book in th* world b GenesisJ^ /^ 
This is more assertion ; he offers no proof of It, and I go tocdjfr^;-- 
trovert it, and to show that the book of Job, which is not a He^^^ 
brew book, but is a book of the Gentiles, translated into Hebrew, 
is much older than the book of Genesis. 

The book of Genesis means the book of Generations ; to which 
are prefixed two chapters, the first and second, which contain two 
different cosmoganies, thatris, two different accounts of the crea- 
tion of the world, written by different persons, as I have shown 
in the preceding part of this work.* 

The first cosmogany begins at the first verse of the first chap- 
ter, and ends at the end of the third verse of the second chapter ; 
for the adverbial conjunction thuSy with which the second chapter 
l>egins, shows those three verses to belong to the first chapter. 
The second cosmogany begins at the fourth verse of the second 
chapter, and ends with that chapter. 

ui the first cosmogany the name of Grod is used without any 
epithet joined to it, and is repeated thirty-five timea. In the se- 
cond cosmogany it is always the Lord God, which is repeated 
eleven times. These two different styles of expression show these 
two chapters to be the work of two different persons, and the con- 
tradictions they contain, show tU^ cannot be the work of one and 
the same person, as I have already shown. 

The third chapter, in which the style of Lord God istcontinued 
in every instance, except in the supposed conversation between 
the woman and the serpent (for in every place in that chapter 
n^ere the writer speaks, it is always the Lord God) shows this 
chapter to belong to the second cosmoganv. 

* See Letter to Erskine, page 161. 
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This chapter gires an accoosc of wkai is called die fidd of mu, 
vhich k iM> other than a £ible borrowed from, and coostracted j 
npon the religion of Zoroaster^ or the Penian^, or the annual pi^ d 
gre« of the sun through the twelve signs of the Zodiac. It ii tte ^ 
/oi/ o^ /A^ y«ir, the approach and cri/ of winter, announced bj &B 
ascension of the aafumnal constellation of the 9erpai of the Zo-i 
diac, and iMt the nwral/aH o^nuia thai is the kej of the allegoijy 
and of the faUe in Cvenesis borrowed from it 

The fiJlof man in Genesis^ baaid to hare been prodocedby 
eating a certain fruit, general^ taken to be an apple. The M 
of the jear is the season for gathering and eating the new appki 
of that jear. The allegonr, Aerefore, bolia with respect to the 
fruit, which it would not hare done had it been an earlj manrnm 
fruit. It holds also with respect to place. The tree is said to 
have been placed in the muw of the garden. But whj in the 
mid^ of the garden more than in an j other place ? Tlie sohitioa 
of the allegory gives the answer to this question, which is, tint the 
iall of the jear, when apples and other autumnal fruits ai^^pe, * 
and when days and Bights are of equal length, is the mi d acaa o n 
between summer and winter. 

It holds also with respect to clothing, and the temperature of 
the air. It is said in Crenesis, chap. iii. ver. 21, Unfo Mam end * 
his to^e did the Lord God nudee coals cf skins and ckihed AemJ^ 
But why are coats of skins mentioned? Hub cannot be onder- 
atood as referring to any thing of the nature of moroJ eviL Tlie 
solution of the ulegory gives again the answer to this queatioi, 
which is, that the mL cf wvnUr^ wfakh follows theybtf if ike yuNTj 
fabulously called in Genesis the fall of man, makes warm clothing 
necessary. 

But of these things I shall speak frilly when I come in another 
part to treat of the ancient religion of the Persians, and compare 
it with the modem religion of the New Testament.* At present, 
I shall confine myself to the comparative antiquity of the bo<^ 
of Genesis and Job, taking, at the same time, whatever I may find 
in my way with respect to the frd)u]ousnes8 of the book of €^e- 
sis ; for if what is called the fall of man in Crenesis be frd>ulous or 
allegorical, that which is called the redemption in the New Tes- 
tament cannot be a fact. It is morally impossible, and impoflsi- 
ble also in the nature of things, that moral good can redeem phiif~ 
steal evil. I return to the ^ishop. 

If Crenesis be, as the Bishop asserts, the eldest book in the 
world, and, consequently, the « oldest and first written book of 
the Bible, and if the extraordinary things related in it, such as 
the creation of the world in six days, the tree of life, and of good 
and evil, the story of Eve and the talking serpent, the fall of maA 
and his being turned out of paradise, were facts, or even beli^#li8 
by the Jews to be &cts, they would be referred to as fundamf^' 
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tail matten, uid that very frequently in the books of the Bible 

fiiat were written by yarious authors afterwards ; whereas there 

A t^^not a book, chapter, or verse of the Bible, from the time Mo- 

^ Ses is said to'have written the book of Grenesis, to the book of 

Malachi, the last book in the Bible, including a space of more 

tban a thousand years, in which there is any mention made of 

liiese things, or any of them, nor are they so much as alluded to. 

Bow will the Bishop solve this difficulty, which stands as a di^ 

comstantial contradiction to his assertion ? 

There are but two wi^s of solving it : 

First, that the book or €renesis is not an ancient book ; that 
it has been written bj aome (now) unknown person after the re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, about a thousand 
r)arB after the time that Moses is said to have lived, and put as 
preface or introduction to the other books, when they were 
formed into a canon in the time of the second temple, and, there- 
fore not having existed before that time, none of these things 
» mentiotted in it could be referred to in those books. 

Secondly, that admitting Crenesis to have been written by Mo- 
ses, the Jews did not beUeve the things stated in it to be true, 
and, therefore, as they could not refer to them as facts, thej 
would not refer to them as fables. The first of these solutions 
goes against the anticmity of the book, and the second against its 
authenticity, and the Bishop may take which he pleases. 

But be ^e author of Genesis whoever he may, there is abundk 
ant evidence to show, as wdl from the early Christian writers, 
as from the Jews themselves, that the things stated in that book 
were not believed to be facts. Why they have been believed as 
focts since that time, when better and fuller knowledge existed 
OB the case, than is known now, can be accounted for only cm 
the imposition of priestcraft. 

Augustine, one of the early champions of the Christian church, 
acknowledges in his City of God^ that the adventure of Eve and 
the serpent, and the account of Paradise, were generally consid- 
ered as fiction or allegory. He regards them as allegory him- 
aalf, without attempting to give any explanation ; but he supposes 
that a better explanation might be found than those that had 
been ofiered. 

Origen, another early champion of the church, says, ^^ What 
man of good sense can ever penmade himself that there were a 
first, a second, and a third day, and that each of these days had 
a night, when there wer^ yet neither sun, moon, nor stars. What 
man can be stupid enough to believe that God, acting the part 
of a gardener, had planted a garden in the east, that the tree of 
Efe was a real tree, and that its fhiit had the virtue of making 
fhose who eat of it live for ever ?" 

Marmonides, one of the most learned and oelebrated of the 
Jewish Rabbins, who lived in the eleventh century (about seven 
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or eight hundred years ago) and to whom the Bishop refers ia 
his answer to me, is very explicit, in his book entitled More JVe- 
bachimj upon the non-reality of the things stated in the account 
of the Creation in the book of Genesis. 

" We ought not (says he) to understand, nor take according 
to the letter, that which is written in the book of the Creation, nor 
to have the same ideas of it with common men ; otherwise, our 
ancient sages would not have recommended, with so much care, 
to conceal the sense of it, and not to raise the allegorical veil 
which envelopes the truth it contains. The book of Genesis, 
taken according to the letter, gives the most absurd and the most 
extravagant ideas of the Divinity. Whoever shall find out the 
sense of it, ought to restrain himself from divulging it. It is a 
maxim which all our sages repeat, and above all with respect to 
the work of six days. It may happen that some one, with the 
aid he may borrow from others, may hit upon the meaning of it 
In that case, he ought to impose silence upon himself ; or if he 
speak of it, he ought to speak obscurely, and in an eni^^matical 
manner, as I do myself, leaving the rest to be found out by those 
who can understand." 

This b, certainly, a very extraordinary declaration of Marmo- 
nides, taking all the parts of it. 

First, he declares, that the account of the Creation in the book 
of Genesis is not a fact ; that to believe it to be a fact, gives the 
most absurd and the most extravagant ideas of the Divinity. 

Secondly, that it is an allegory. . 

Thirdly, that the allegory has a concealed secret. 

Fourthly, that whoever can find the secret ought not to tell it 

It is this last part that is the most extraordinary. Why all 
this care of the Jewish Rabbins, to prevent what they caU the 
concealed meaning, or the secret from being known, and if known, 
to prevent any of their people from telling it ? It certainly niust 
be something which the Jewish nation are afraid or ashamed the 
world should know. It must be something personal' to them as 
a people, and not a secret of a divine nature, which the more it is 
known, the more it increases the glory of Xhe Creator, and the 
gratitude and happiness of man. It is not God's secret, but their 
own, they are keeping. I go to unveil the secret. 

The case is, the Jews have stolen their cosmogany, that is, 
their account of the Creation, from the cosmogany of the Per- 
sians, contained in the book of Zoroaster, the Persian lawgiver, 
and brought it with them when they returned from captivity by 
the benevolence of Cyrus, King of Persia ; for it is evident, 
from the silence of all the books of the Bible upon the subject 
of the Creation, that the Jews had no cosmogany before that 
time. If they had a cosmogany from the time of Moses, some 
of their judges Jfho governed during more than four hundred 
years, or of theuP kings, the Davids and Solomons of their day, 
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who goTomed nearly five hundred jears, or of their prophets 

jand psalmists, who lived in the meantime^ would have mention- 

tt^d it. It would, either as fact or fable, have been the grandest 

mM all subjects for a. psalm. It would have suited to a tittle the 

nnting, poetical genius of Isaiah, or served as a cordial to the 

'« gloomy Jeremiah. But not one word nor even a whisper, does 

any of the Bible authors give upon the subject. 

To conceal the theft, the Rabbins of the second temple have 
published Genesis as a book of Moses, and have enjoined secresy 
to all their people, who by travelling or otherwise might happen 
to discover from whence the cosmogany was borrowed, not to 
tell it. Hie evidence of circumstances is often unanswerable, 
and there is no other than this which I have given, that goes to 
the whole of the case, and this does. 

Diogenes Laertius, an ancient and respectable author, whom^ 
the Bishop, in his answer to me, quotes on another occasion, has 
a passage that corresponds with the solution here given. In 
speaking of the religion of the Persians as promulgated by their 
priests or magi, he says, the Jewish Rabbins were the succes- 
. sors of their doctrine. Having thus spoken on the plagiarism, 
and on the non-reality of the book of Grenesis, I will give some 
additional evidence that Moses is not the author of that book. 

£ben-£zra, a celebrated Jewish author, who lived' about seven 
hundred years ago, and whom the Bishop allows to have been a 
man of great erudition, has made a great many observations, too 
numerous to be repeated here, to show that Moses was not, and 
could not be, the author of the book of Genesis, nor any of the 
five books that bear his'name. 

Spinosa, another learned Jew^ who lived about a hundred and 
thirty years ago, recites, in his treatise on the ceremonies of the 
Jews, ancient and modem, the observations of Eb en-Ezra, to 
which he adds many others, to show that Moses is not the author 
of these books. He so says, and shows his reasons for say- 
ing it, that the Bible did not exist as a book, till the time of the 
Maccabees, which was more than a hundred years after the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity. 

In the second part of the Age of Reason, I have, among oth- 
er things, referred to nine verses in the 36th chapter of Genesis, 
beffinning at the 31st verse, '^ These axe the kings that reigned 
in Edom, before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel," which it is impossible could have been written by Moses, 
or in the time of Moses, and could not have been written till 
after the Jew kings began to reign in Israel, which was not till 
several hundred years after the time of Moses. 

The Bishop allows this, and says, " I think you say true." 
But he then quibbles, and ■ says, that a small addition to a book 
does not destroy either the genuineness or authenticity of the 
whole book. This is priestcraft. These verses do not stand 
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in the book as an addition to it, but as making a pari of tfae 
whole book, and which it is impossible that Moses could write. 
The Bishop would reject the antiquity of any other book if it 
could be proved from the words of the book itself that a part of 
it could not have been written till several hundred years after the 
reputed author of it was dead. He would call sueh a book a 
forgery. I am authorized, therefore, to call the book of Grene- 
sis a fbrsery. 

Combining^ then, all the foregoing circumstances together re- 
specting the antiquity and aulhenticity of the book of Genesis, a 
conclusion will naturally follow therefrom; those circumstances 
•re, 

First, that certain parts of the book cannot possibly have been 
written by Moses, and that the other parts carry no evidence of 
having been written by him. 

Secondly, the universal silence of all the following books of 
the Bible, for about a thousand years, upon the extraordinary 
things spoken of in Genesis, such as the creation of the World 
in six days — the garden of Eden — ^the tree of knowledge— -the 
tree of life — the story of £ve and the serpent — the fall of man, 
and his being turned out of this fine garden, together with Noah's 
flood, and the tower of Babel. 

Thirdly, the silence of all the books of the Bible npon even 
the name of Moses, from the book of Joshua until the second 
book of Kings, which was not written till after the captivity, for 
it gives an account of the captivity, a period of about a thou- 
sand years. Strange that a man who is proclaimed as the histo- 
rian of the Creation, the privy-counsellor and confidant of the 
Almighty — the legislator of the Jewish nation, and the founder 
of its reHgion ; strange, I say, that even the name of such a 
man should not find a place in their books for a thousand years, 
if they knew or beUeved any thing about him, or the books he is 
said to have written. 

Fourthly, the opinion of some of the most celebrated of the 
Jewish commentators, that Moses is not the author ot the book 
of Genesis, founded on the reasoniS given for that opinion. 

Fifthly, the opinion of the early Christian writers, and of the 
great champion of Jewish literature, Mannonides> that the ho6k 
of Genesis is not a book of foots. 

Sixthly, the silence imposed by afl the Jewish Rabbins, and by 
Marmonides himself, upon the Jewi^ nation, not to speak of angr 
thing they may happen to know, or discover, respecting the coa* 
mogany (or creation of the world) in the book of Genesis. 

From these circumstances the following conclusions offer : 

First, that the book of Genesis is not a book of facts. 

Secondly, that as no mention is made throughout tiie Bible of 
any of the extraordinary things related in C^nesis, that it has not 
been written till after the other books were written^ and put as a 
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preface to the Bible. Every one knows that a preface to a book, 
though it stand3 first, is the last written. 

Thirdly, that the silence imposed by all the Jewish Rabbins, 
and by Marmonides upon the Jewish nation, to keep silence up- 
on every thing related in their cosmogany, evinces a secret they 
are not willing should be known. Tbp secret therefore explcans 
itself to be, that when the Jews were in captivity in Babylon and 
Persia, they became acquainted with the cosmogany of the Per- 
sians, as registered in the Zend-Avesta, of Zoroaster, the Per- 
sian lawgiver, which after their return fi'ora captivity they man- * ^ 
u&ctured and modeUed as their own, and anti-dated it by giving ^^' 
to it the name of Moses. The case admits of no other explani? 
tion. From all which it appears that the book of Genesis, uh * ^ 
stead of being the oldest hook in the worlds as the Bishop calls it. 
Las been the last written book of the Bible, and that the cosmog- y 
any it contains has been manufactured. 

On the Nabies in the- Book of Genesis. 

'. Every thing in Genesis serves as evidence or sjrmptom, that 
the book has been composed in some late period of the Jewish 
nation. Even the names mentioned in it serve to this purpose. 

Nothing is more common or more natural, ihan to name the 
children of succeeding generations, after the names of those who 
had been celebrated in some former generation. This hoUh 
good with respect to all the people, and all the histories we know 
of, and it does not hold good with the Bible. There must be 
some cause for this. 

This book of €renesis tells us of a man whom it calls Adam, 
and of his sons Abel and Seth ; of Enoch, who lited 365 years 
(it is exactly the number of days in a year,) and that thon God 
took him up. It has the appearance of being taken from some 
allegory of the Gentiles on the commenceioent and termination 
of the year, by the progress of the sun through the twelve si^ns 
of the Zodiac, on which the allegorical religion of the Gentiles 
was founded. 

It tells us of Methuselah who lived 969 years, and of a long 
train of other names in the fifth chapter. It then passes on to a 
man whom it calls Noah, and his sons, Sheih, Ham, and Japhet : 
then to Lot, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and his sons, with which 
the book of Genesis finishes. 

All these, according to the account given in that book, were 
the most extraordinary and celebrated of men. They were, 
moreover, heads of families. Adam was the father of the. world. 
Enoch, for his righteousness, was taken up to heaven. Methu- 
selah lived to almost a thousand years. He was the son of 
Enoch, the man of 365, the number of days in a year. It has 
the appearance of being the continuation of an aUpgory on the 
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365 days of a year, and its abondant prodnctioiis. Noah wai 
selected from all the worid to be piesenred when it was drownedi 
and became the second father of the world. Abraham waa the 
father of the faithful multitude. Isaac and Jacob were the iii- 
heritore of his fiune, and the last was the father of the twelftt 
tribes. 

Now, if these very wonderful men and their namesy and the 
book that records them, had been known by the Jews before the 
Babylonian captivity, those names would have been as commoB 
among the Jews before that period as they have been since. We 
now hear of thousands of Abrahams, Isaacs, and Jacobs among 
the Jews, but there were none of that name before the Babyloni- 
an captivity. The Bible does not mention one, though from the 
time that Abraham is said to have lived, to the time of the Baby- 
lonian captivity, is about 1400 years. 

How is it to be accounted for that there have been so many 
thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands of Jews of the 
names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob since that period, and not 
one before ? It can be accounted for but one way, which is, 
that before the Babylonian captivity the Jews had no such books 
as Genesis, nor knew any thing of the names and persons it men- 
tions, nor of the things it relates, and that the stories in it have 
been manufactured since that time. From the Arabic name 
Ibrahim (which is the manner the Turks write that name to this 
day) the Jews have, most probably, manufactured their Abra- 
ham. 

I will advance my observations a point further, and speak of 
the names of Moses and AaroUy mentioned for the first time in 
the book of Exodus. There are now, and have continued to be 
from the time ^f the Babylonian captivity, or so<mi after it, thou- 
sands of Jews of the names of Moses and Aaron^ and we read 
not of any of that name before that time. The Bible does not 
mention one. The direct inference from this is, that the Jews 
knew of no such book as Exodus before the Babylonian ci^vi- 
iy. In fact, that it did not exist before that time, and that it is 
only since the book has been invented, that the names of Moses 
and •Aaron have been common among the Jews. 

It is applicable to the purpose to observe, that the picturesque 
work, called Mosaic-work^ spelled the same as you would say the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, is not derived from the word 
Mosesy but from Muses (the Muses,) because of the variegated and 
picturesque pavement in the temples dedicated to the Muses. This 
carries a strong implication that the name Moses is drawn from the 
same source, and that he is not a real but an allegorical person, as 
Marmonides describes what is called the Mosaic account of the 
Creation to be. 

I will go a point still further. The Jews now know the book of 
Genesis, and the pames of all the persons mentioned in the first 
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ten chapters of that book, from Adam to Noah: yet we do not hear 
(I speak for myself) of any Jew, of the present day, of the name 
of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, Methuselah, Noah,* Shem, Ham, 
or Japhet, ■ (names mentioned in the first ten chapters) though 
these were, according to the account in that book, the most extra- 
ordinary of all the names that make up the catalogue of the Jew- 
ish chronology. 

The names the Jews now adopt, are those that are mentioned 
in Crenesis afler the tenth chapter^ as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, &c. 
How then does it happen, that they do not adopt the names found 
in the first ten chapters ? Here is evidently a line of division 
drawn between the first ten chapters of Genesis, and the remain* 
ing chapters, with respect to the adoption of names. There must 
be some cause for this, and I go to offer a solution of the problem. 

The reader will recollect the quotation I have already made 
fit>m the Jewish Rabbin Marmonides, wherein he says, '^ We 
ought not to understand nor to take according to the letter that 
which is written in the book of the Creation. It is a maxiin (says 
he) which all our sages repeat above ally with respect to the work 
'of six days." 

The qualifying expression above 4x11^ implies there are other 
parts of the book, though not so important, that ought not to be 
understood or taken according to the letter, and as the Jews do not 
adopt the names mentioned in the first ten chapters, it appears evi- 
dent those chapters are included in the injunction not to take them 
in a literal sense, or according to the letter ; from which it fol- 
lows, that the persons or characters mentioned in the first ten chap- 
ters, as Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, Methuselah, and so on to NoiJi, 
are not real but fictitious or allegorical persons, and therefore the 
Jews do not adopt their names into their families. If they affixed 
the same ideaof reality to them as they do to those that follow af- 
ter the tenth chapter, the names of Adam, Abel, Seth, &c. would 
be as common among the Jews of the present day, as are those of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses and Aaron. 

In the superstition they have been in, scarcely a Jew family 
would have been without an Enochj as a presage of his going to 
heaven as ambassador for the whole family. Every mother who 
wished that the days of her son might be long in the land would call 
him Methuselah ; and all the Jews that might have to traverse the 
ocean would be named Noah, as a charm against shipwreck and 

drownmg. 

This is domestic evidence against the book of Genesis, which, 
joined to the several kinds of evidence before recited, show the 
book of Genesis not to be older than the Babylonian captivity, and 
to be fictitious. I proceed to fix the character and antiquity of 
the book of 

* Noah ie an ezcepdon ; there are of that name among the Jews. Editor. 
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JOB. 

The book of Job has not the least appearance of being a 
of the Jews, and though printed among the books of the ~ 
does not belong to it. There is no reference in it to anj JewkKT^ 
law or ceremony. On the contrary, all the internal eyidenee 
contains shows it to be a book of the Gentiles, either of Psnia 
Ghaldea. 

The name of Job does not appear to be a Jewish name. Theer 
is no Jew of Yhat name in any of the books of the Bible, neither£L 
there now that I ever heard of. The country where Job is SBi€? 
or supposed to have lived, or rather where the scene of the drantf 
is laid, is called ITz, and there was no place of that name ever be- 
longing to the Jews. If Uz is the same as Ur^ it was in Ghaldeai K 
the country of the Gentiles. 

The Jews can give no account how they came by this bo(^ 
nor who was the author, nor the t^*ne when it was written. Ori- 
gen, in his work against Gelsus (in the first ages of the CThristiaa 
church,) says, that the book of Job is older than Moses, £ben-Ei- 
ra, the Jewish commentator, whom (as I have before said) the 
Bishop allows to have been a man of great erudition, and who cer- 
tainly understood his own language, says, that the book of Job has 
been translated from another language into Hebrew.' Spinosa, 
another Jewish commentator of great learning, confirms the opin- 
ion of Eben-Ezra, and says moreover, ^^ Je crois gue Job efott 
Oentie ;"^ I believe that Job was a Grentile. 

Hie Bishop (in his answer to me) says, ^^ that me st^upture of 
the whole book of Job, in whatever light of lustory or drama it 
be considered, is founded on the belief that prevaiied with the 
Persians and Chaldeans, and other €rentile natioDS| of a good and 
an evil spirit." 

In speaking of the sood and evil sprrit of the Persians, the 
Bishop writes them Jbrimamus and Oromasdes, . I will not dia- 
pute about the orthography, because I know that truislated 
names are differently spelled in different languages. But he 
has nevertheless made a capital error. He has put the DevQ 
first ; for Arimanius, or, as it is more generally written, •Bhriman^ 
is the eml spirity and Oromasdes or Ormusd the good spirit. He 
has made the same mistake, in the same paragraph, in speaking 
of the good and evil spirit of the ancient Egyptians Osiris anal 
Typho, lie puts Typho before Osiris. The error is just the same 
as if the Bishop, in writing about the Christian religion, or il|^ 
preaching a sermon, were to say the DevU and Crod. A prie(4|i^.' 
ought to know his own trade better. We asree, however, about 
the structure of the book of Job, that it is Gentile. I have said 

* Spinoea on the Ceremoniei of the Jews, page 296, poblubed io French ttt 
fterdam, 1678. 
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HJif ii the second part of the Age of Reaion, and given my reasons 
Ar it, that ih& drama' of U iinot Hebrew, 

• !From the testimonies I have cited, that <ijf Origen, who, about 
jfourteen hundred years ago, said that the book of Job was more 
Aii.^ient than Moses, that of £ben-Ezra, who in his commentary 
<H[& Job, says, it has been translated frpm another language (and 
^^^cisequently from a Gentile language) into Hebrew ; that of 
^ f^inoaa, who not only says the same thing, but that the aifthor 
^^ it was a Crentile ; and that of the Bishop, who says that the 
^^i^ucture of the whole book is Gentile. It follows then, in the 
fii'st place, that the book of Job is not a book of the Jews orig- 
i^aUy. 

Then, in order to determine to what people or nation any booKI;^ 
of religion belongs, we must compare it with the leading dogmi^ 
and precepts of that people or nation ; and therefore, upon the 
Bishop's own construction, the book of Job belongs either to the 
ancient Persians, the Chaldeans, or the Egyptians ; because the 
atructure of it is consistent with the dogma they held, that of a 
fiood and evil spirit, called in Job, God and Satan^ existing as 
Sistinct and separate beings, and it is not consistent with any 
dogma of the Jews. 

The belief of a good and an evfl spirit, existing as distinct and 
separate being[s, is not a dogma to be found in any of the books 
of the Bible. It is not till we come to the New Testament that 
we hear of any such dogma. There the person called the Son 
of God, holds conversation with Satan on a mountain, as familiar- 
ly as is represented in the drama of Job. Consequently the Bish- 
) op cannot say, in this respect, that the New Testament is 
founded upon the Old. Accordin*g to the Old, the Grod of the 
Jews was the God of every thing. All good and all evil came 
from. him. According to Exodus it was God, and not the Devil, 
that hardened Pharaoh's heart. According to the book of Sam- 
uel it was an evil spirit from God that troubled Saul. And Eze- 
Jciel makes God to say, in speaking of the Jews, ^^ I gave them the 
9Mute» tiud were not good, and judgments hy which the'n shotUd not 
UneJ*^ The Bible describes the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob in such a contradictory manner, and under such a two-fold 
character, there Vould be no knowing when he was in earnest 
and when in irony ; when to believe, and when not. As to the 
precepts, principles, and maxims, in the book of Job, they show 
that the people, abusively called the heathen in the books of the 
'^'Jews, had the most sublime ideas of the Creator, and the most 
^fezalted devotional morality. It was the Jews who dishonoured 
AGod. It was the Gentiles who glorified him. As to the fabulous 
^'>^iiBonifications' introduced by the Greek and Latin poets, it was 
a corruption of the ancient religion of the Grentiles, which con- 
sisted in the adoration of a first cause of the works of the creation, 
in which the sun was the great visible agent. 
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It appears to have been a religion of gratitude and adi 
and not of prayer and discontented Bolicitation. In Job we find 
adoration and' submilwion, but not payer. ETen the tenoom- 
mandments enjoin not prayer. Prayer has been added, to defo- 
tion, by the church of llome, as the instrument of fees and pop- 
quisites. All prayers by the priests of the Christian chnidi, 
whether public or private, must be paid for. It may be liglrt, 
individually, to pray for virtues, or mental instruction, but not 
for thingsw It is an attempt to dictate to the Almigh^ ia tbo 
government of the world. But to return to the book of Job. 

As the book of Job decides itself to be a book of the Gentiks, 
the next thing is to find out to what particular nation it belongs, 
and lastly, what is its antiquity. 

As a composition, it is sublime, beautiful, and scieaiific : foH 
of sentiment, and abounding in grand metaphorical description. 
As a drama, it is regular. The dramatis persones, the personi 
performing the several parts, are regularly introduced; and speak 
without interruption or confusion. The scene, as I have .before 
said, is laid in the country of the Gentiles, and the unities, though 
not always necessary in a drama, are observed here as stricUy 
as the subject would admit. 

In the last act, where the Almighty is introduced as speaking 
from the whirlwind, to decide the controversy between Job aiS 
his friends, it is an idea as grand as poetical imagination can ' 
conceive. What follows of Job's future prosperity does not be- 
long to it as a drama. It is an epilogue of the writer, as the 
first verses of the first chapter, which gave an account of Job, 
his country and his riches^ are the prologue. 

The book carries the appearance of being the work of some 
of the Persian Magi, not only because the structure of it correfiH 
ponds to the dogmas of the religion of those people, as founded by 
Zoroaster, but from the astronomical references m it to the constel- 
lations of the Zodiac and other objects in the heavens, of whTch 
the eun, in their religion called Mithra, was the chief. Job, in 
describing the power of €rod (Job ix. v. 27,) says, " Who com- 
mandeth the sun, and it riseth not, and seaieth up the stars — 
who alone spreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth upon the 
waves of the sea — who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, 
and the chambers of the south." All this astronomical allusion 
is consistent with the religion of the Persians. 

Establishing then the book of Job, as the work of some of the 
Persian or Eastern Magi, the case naturally follows, that when 
the Jews returned from captivity, by the permission of Cjrrus, 
king of Persia, they brought this book with them : had it trana- 
lated into Hebrew, and put into their scriptural canons, wliich 
were not formed till after their return. This will account for 
the name of Job being mentioned in Ezekiel (JEJ^eibiel, cAop. xiir. 
17. 14,) who was one of the captives, and also for its not bein^ 
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mentioned in any book said or supposed to have been written be- 
fore the captivity. 

Among ttie astronomieal, allusions in ltd book, there is one 
which serves to fix its antiquity. It is that where God is made 
to say to Job, in the style of. reprimand, '^ Canst thou bind the 
9wet influences cf Pleiades,^^ (Chap, xxxviii. ver. 31.) As the 
explanation of this depends upon astronomical calculation, I will, 
ibr the sake of those who would not otherwise understand it, en- 
deavour to explain it as clearly as the subject will admit. 

The Pleiades are a cluster of pale^^ milky stars, about the size 
of a man's hand, in the constellation of Taurus, or in English, 
the BulL It is one of the constellations of the Zodiac, of which 
there are twelve, answering to the twelve months of the year. 
The Pleiades are visible in the winter nights, but not in the sum- 
mer nights, being then below the horizon* 

The Zodiac is an imaginary belt or circle in the heavens, eigh- 
teen degrees broad, in which the sun apparently makes his an- 
nual course, and in -which all the planets move. When the sun 
appears to our view to be between us and the group of stars form- 
ing such or such a constellation, he is said to be in that constel- 
lation. Consequently the constellation he appears to be in, in the 
summer, are directly opposite to those he appeared in, in the win- 
ter, and the same with respect to spring and autumn. 

The Zodiac, besides bemg divided into twelve constellations, 
18 also, like every other circle, great or small, divided into 360 
equal parts, called degrees ; consequently each constellation con- 
tains 30 degrees. The constellations of the Zodiac are gene- 
rally called signs, to distinguish them from the constellations 
that are pladed out of the Zodiac, and this is thff nam6 I shall 
now use. 

The precession of the equinoxes is the part most difRcult 
to explain, and it is on this that the explanation chiefly depends. 

The equinoxes correspond to the two seasons of the year, 
when the sun make's equal day and night. 
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The fottowing is a disconnected part of the same worky and is now 

{IQ24) frst pvblished. 
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SABBATH OR SUNDAY. 

The seventh day, or more properly speaking the period of 
•^(^n days, was originally a numerical division of time, and noth- 
ing more ; and had the bishop been acquainted with the history 
of astronomy he would have known this. The annual revolution 
of the earth makes what we call a year. 
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The year is artificially divided into months, the montiis into 

' weeks of seven days, the days into hours, &c. The period of 

seven days, like any other of the artificial divisions of the year, 

is only a fractional part thereof, contrived for the convenience of 

counters. 

It is ignorance, imposition, and priest-crafl, that have called it 
otherwise. They might as well talk of the Lord's mifth, of the 
Lord's week, of the Lord's hour, as ^f the LordVi day. All time 
is his, and no part of it is more holy or more sacred than another. 
It is however necessary to the trade of a priest that he should 
preach up a distinction of days. 

Before the science of astronomy was studied and carried to 
the degree of eminence to which it iih& by the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, the people of those times had no other helps, than 
what common (A)servation of the very visible changes of the sun 
and moon afforded, to enable them to keep an account of the pro- 
gress of time. As far as history establishes the point, the Egjrp- 
tians were the first people who divided the year into twelve 
mopths. Herodotus, who lived above two thousand two hundred 
years ago, and is the most ancient historian whose works have 
reached our time, says, Hu}^ did, this by Ae htunifledge they had ef 
tlu stars. As to the Jews, there is not one single improvement 
in any science or in any scientific art, that they ever produced. 
They were the most ignorant of all the illiterate world. If the 
word of the Lord had come to them, as they pretend, and as the 
bishop professes to believe, and that they were to be the harbin- 
gers of it to the rest of the world ; the Lord would have taught 
them the use of letters, and the art of printing ; for without 
the means of communicating the word it could not be communi- 
cated ; whereas letters were the invention of the Grentile world ; 
and printing of the modern world. But to return to my sub- 
ject- 
Before the helps which the science of astronomy afforded, the 
people as before said, had no other, whereby to keep an acconnt 
of the progress of time, than what the common anfl^'fery visible 
changes of the sun and moon afforded. They sai/4^at a great 
number of days made a year, but the account of them was too 
tedious, and too difRcult to be kept numerically, from one to 
three hundred and sixty five ; neither did they know the true 
time of a solar year. It therefore became necessary, for the pur- 
pose of marking tne progress of days, to put them into small par- 
cels, such as are now called weeks ; and which consisted as 
they now do of seven days. By this means the memory was 
assisted as it is with us at this day ; for we do not say 9^tpJ 
thing that is past, that it was fifly, sixty, or seventy days fgoP|bt 
that it was so many weeks,or if longer time, so many.i»iwtfha* It 
is impossible to keep an account of time without helps'^tUs kind. 
Julian Scaliger, the inventor of the Julian perJM of 7y98vJ 
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years, produced by multiplying the cycle of the moon, the cycle 
!-T of the sun, and the years of an indiction, 19, 28, 15 into each 
other ; says, that the custom of reckoning by periods of seven 
days was used by the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews, 
the people of India, the Arabs, and bj ail the nations of the 
East. 

In addition to what Scaliger says, it is evident that in Britain, < 
in Germany, and* the north of Europe, they reckoned by periods 
of seven days, long before the book called the bible was known 
in those parts ; and consequently thai they did not take that 
mode of reckoning from any thing written in that book. 

That they reckoned by periods of seven days, is evident 
from their havipg seven names and no more for the several 
days ; and which have not the most distant relation to any thing 
in the book of Genesis, or to that which is called the fouith 
commandment. 

Those names are still retained in England, with no other al- 
teration than what has been produced by moulding the Saxon and 
Danish languages into modern English. 

1. Sun-day from Sunne the sun, and dag, day, Saxon, Sondag 
Danish. The day dedicated to the sun. 

S. Monday, that is, moonday, from Monay the moon, Saxon, 
Moano. Danish. Day dedicated to the moon. 

3. Tuesday, that is Tvis-co^s-day. The day dedicated to the 
Idol TiMco. 

4. Wednes-day, that is Woden's-day. The day dedicated to 
Woden, the mars of the Grermans. 

5. Thursday, that is, Thor's-day dedicated to the Idol Tlior, 

6. Friday, that is Friga^s-day, The day dedicated to .FVigo, 
the Yenus of the Saxons. 

Saturday from Seaten (Saturn) an Idol of the Saxons ; one of 
the emblems representing time, which continually terminates 
and renews itself : The last day of the period of seven days. 
When we see a certain mode of reckoning seneral amonff na- 
tions totally unconnected, differing from each other in religion 
and in govemment, and some of them unknown to each other, 
we may be certain that it arises from some natural and common 
cause, prevailing alike over all, and which strikes every one in 
the same manner. Thus all nations have reckoned arithmetic- 
ally by tens, because the people of all nations have ten fingers. 
If they had more or less than ten, the mode of arithmetical reck- 
oning would have followed that number, for the fingers are a 
natural numeration table to all the world. I now come to show 
why the period of seven days is so generally adopted. 

.Though the sun is the great luminary of the world, and the ani- 
mating cause of all the fruits of the earth, the moon by renewing 
herseumore than twelve times oflener than the sun, which it does 
.but once a year, served the rustic world as a natural Almanac, 
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as the fingers served it for a numeration table. All the foTMiiiBt' 
could see the moon, her changes, and her montblj revoUaii V t!^^ 
and their mode of reckoning time, was accommodatfid asMrif ■vP^ 
as could possibly be done in round numbers, to agree iri&fel- 1 d^ 
changes of that planet, their natural almanac. I tb< 

The Moon performs her natural revolution round the enfkl I 
twenty nine days and a half. She goes from a new mooii tii I 
half moon, to a full moon, to a half moon gibbous iOc catsm^ I p 
and then to a new moon a^ain. Each of these changes is. f» I vs 
formed in seven days and nine hours; but seven £iya iiiki I' 
nearest division in round numbers that could be taken ; and Ail 1 1 
was sufficient to suggest the universal custom of reckomDi hf 1 1 
periods of seven days, since it is impossible to reekon tinftB wAr 1 ' 
out some stated period. I 

How the odd hours could be disposed of without inteiftnf A 
with the regular periods of seven days, in case the ancMolire'H 
commenced a new Septenary period with every new mooB,!^^ 

2uired no more difficulty than it did to regulate the 'Egyjiim 1 
'alendar afterwards of twelve months of thirty days each, arte 1 
odd hour in the Julian Calendar, or the odd days and houfs ia ] 
the French Calendar. In all cases it is done by the additioaof I 
complementary days ; and it can be done in no otherwise. | 

The bishop knows, that as the Solar year does not end at ths 
termination of what we call a day, but runs some hours into'dia 
next day, as the quarters of the moon runs some hours beyond 
seven days ; that it is impossible to give the year any fixed niun- 
ber of days, that will not in course of years become wrong, and 
make a complementary time necessary to keep the nominal yeai 
parallel with the solar year. The same must have been the case 
with those who regulated time formerly by lunar revolutions. — 
They would have to add three days to every second moon, or ia 
that proportion, in order to make the new moon aiid the new week 
commence together, like the nominal year and the solar year. . 

Diodorus of Sicily, who, as before said, lived before Christ was 
bom, in giving an account of times much anterior to his own, 
speaks of years, of three months, of four months, and^iiz months. 
These could be of no other than years composed of lunar revolu- 
tions, and therefore to bring the several periods of seven dayS| to 
agree with such years, there must have been complementary days. 

The moon was the fir&t Almanac the world knew ; and tbe on- 
ly one which the &ce of the heavens affi)rded to common specta- 
tors. Her changes and her revolutioDRs have entered into all the 
Calendars that have been known in the known world. 

The division of the year into twelve months, which, as bi^foe 
shown, was first done by the Egyptians, though iHiim^iiiyiJjfh 
astronomical knowledge, had reference to the twelve rapii^y^pr 
more properly speaking, to the twelve lunar revolutioite^aiti^ 
pear in the space of a solar year ; as the period of mrtSk^i^ kal 
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*%efereiice to one revolution of the moon. The feasts of the Jews 

''^rere, and those of the Christian Church still are regulated by the 

"Xnoon. The Jews observed the feasts of the new moon and full 

Atoon, and therefore the period of seven days was necessary .to 

them. 

All the feasts of the Christian Church are regulated by the 
moon. That called Easter governs all the rest, and the moon 
governs Easter; It is always the first Sunday after the first full 
moon that happens afler the vernal Equinox, or 21st of March. 
* In proportion as the science of astronomy was studied and im- 
proved by the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and the solar year reg- 
ulated by astronomical observations, the custom of reckoning by 
lunar revolutions became of less use, and in time discontinued. 
But such is the harmony of all parts of the machinery of the uni- 
yerse, that a calculation made from the motion of one part will 
I correspond with some other. 

The period of seven days deduced from the revolution of the 
moon round the earth, corresponded nearer than any other period 
of days would do to &e revolution of the earth round the sun. 
Fifty-two periods of seven days make 364, which is within one 
day and some odd hours of a solar year ; and there is no other 
periodical number that will do the same, till we come to the num- 
ber thirteen, which is too great for common use, and the num- 
bers before seven are too small. The custom, therefore, of reck- '' 
oning by periods of seven days, as best suited to the revolution of 
the moon, applied with equal convenience to the solar year, and 
became united with it. But the decimal diviaion of time, as reg- 
ulated by the French calendar, is superior to every other method. 
There is no part of the bible, that is supposed to have been writ- 
ten by persons who lived before the time of Josiah, (which was a 
thousand years after the time of Moses,) that mentions any thinff 
about the Sabbath, as a day consecrated by that which is called 
the fourth commandment, or that the Jews kept any such dayn 
Had any such day been kept, during the thousand years of which 
I am speaking, it certainly would have been mentioned frequently; 
and that it' ihould never be mentioned, is strong, presumptive, and 
circumstancial evidence that no such day was kept. But mention 
is often made of the feasts of the pew-moon, and of the fiiU-moon; 
for the Jews, as before shown, worshipped the moon ; and the 
word sabbath was applied by the Jews to the feasts of that planet^ 
and to those of their other deities. It is said in Hosea, chap. 2y 
▼er 11, in speaking of the Jewish nation, '^And I will cause all 
her miith to cease, her feast-days, her netiMnoons and her sab- 
baihiy and all her solemn feasts.'^ Nobody will be so fooli^ as ti> 
. y htend that the aabbalhs here spoken of are Mosaic sabbatha. 
Tlie construction of the verse implies they are lunar sabbaths, or 
sabbaths of the moon. It ought also to be observed that Hosea 
lived in the time of Ahaz and Hezekiah, about seventy years be- 
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them than in the other. If he were he would be fuller npw than 
he ever was before. If he was fhll then he must be bursting bow. 
But peace or war have relation to circumstances, and not to 
time ; and those Cabalists would be at as much loss to make out 
any meaning to fulness of circumstances, as to fulness of time ; 
and if they could, it would be fatal ; for fulness of circumstances 
would mean, when there is no more time to follow. 

Christ, therefore, like every other person, was neither in the 
fulness of one nor the other. 

But though we cannot conceive the idea of fulness of time, 
because we cannot have conception of a time when there shall 
be no time ; nor of fulness of circumstance, because we cannot 
conceive a state of existence to be without circumstances ; we 
can oflen see, afler a thing is past, if any circumstance, neces- . 
sary to give the utmost activity and success to that thing, was 
wanting at the time that thing took place. If such a ciream- 
stance was wanting, we may be certain that the thing which took 
place, was not a thing of God's ordaining ; whose work is always 
perfect means. They tell us that Christ was the Son of €rod ; 
in that case, he would have known every thing ; ^and he came 
upon earth to make known the will of 6od to man throughout 
the whole earth. If this had been true, Christ would have 
known and would have been furnished with all'&e possible means 
of doing it ; and would have instructed mankind, or at least his 
apostles, in the use of such of the means as they could use them-' 
selves to facilitate the accomplishment of the mission ; conse- 
quently he would have instructed them in the art of printing, 
for the press is the tongue of the world ; and without which his' 
or their preaching was less than a whistle compared to thunder. 
Since then he did not do this, he had not the means necessary 
to the mission ; and consequently had not the mission. 

They tell us in the book of Acts, chap. ii. a very stupid story 
of the Apostles' having the gifl of tongues ; and cloven tongues of 
fire descended and sat upon each of them. Perhaps it was this 
story of cloven tongues that gave rise to the notion of slittine 
Jack-daws' tongues to make them talk. Be that however as it 
may, the gifls of tongues, even if it were true, would be but of lit- 
tle use without the art of printing. I can sit in my chamber as I 
do while writing this, and by the aid of printing, can send the 
thoughts I am writing through the greatest part of Europe, to the 
East Indies, and ovqt all North America, in a few months. They 
had- not the means, aiid the want of means detects the pretended 
mission. 

There ajre three modes of communication. Speaking, writuig 
and printing. The first is exceedingly fimited. A man's vbice 
can be heard but a few yards of distance ; and his person can be 
but in one place. 
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'Writing is much more extensive ; but the thing written cannot 
be multiplied but at great expense^ and the multiplication will be 
slow and incorrect. Were there no other means of circii^atinff 
what priests call the word of God (the Old and New Testament) 
than by writing copies, those copies could not be purchased at les^ 
than forty pounds sterling each ; consequently but few people 
could purchase them, while the writers could scarcely obtain a 
livelihood by it. But the art of printing changes all the cases, and 
opens a scene as vast as the world. It gives to man a sort of di- 
' vme attribute. It gives to him mental onmipresence. He can 
be every where and at the same instant ; for wherever he is read 
he is mentally there. 

The case appUes not only against the pretended mission of 
Christ and his Apostles, but against every thing that priests call 
the word of God, and against all those who pretend to deliver it ; 
for had Grod ever delivered any verbal word^ he would have taught 
the means of communicating it. The one without the other is 
inconsistent with the wisdom we conceive of the Creator. 

The third chapter of Genesis, verse 21, tells us that God made 
coats (f skins 9nd clothed Adam and Eve. It was infinitely more 
important that man should be taught the art of printing, than that 
Adam should be taught to make a pair of leather breeches, or his 
wife a petticoat. 

There is another matter, equally striking and important, that 
connects itself with those observations against this pretended word 
of G^d, this ihanufactured book, called Mevealed Religion, 

We know that whatever is of God's doing is unalterable by man 
beyond the laws which the Creator has ordained. We cannot 
make a tree grow with the root in the air and the fruit in the 
ground ; we cannot make Iron into Grold, nor Gold into Iron ; we 
cannot make rays of light shine forth rays of darkness, nor darkr 
ness shine forth light. If there were such a thing, as a word of 
€rody it would possess the same properties which all his other 
works do. It would resist destructive alteration. But we see 
that ^e book which they czdl the word of God, has not this prop- 
erty. That book says, Gen. chap. i. v. 27, " So God created 
mum in his otm image ;" but the printer can make it say. So man 
created God in his own image. The words are passive to every 
transposition of them, or can be annihilated and others put in their 
places. This is not the case with any thing that is of God's do- 
ing ; and therefore this book called the word of God, tried by the 
same universal rule which every other of God's works within our 
reach can be tried by, proves itself to be a forgery. 

The bishop says, that " mirftpies are proper proofs of a divine mis^ 
«ton.'' Admitted. Bulfn^ Know that men, and especially priests, 
can tell lies, and call them miracles. It is therefore necessary, 
that the thing called a miracle be proved to be true, and also to 
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be miraculous ; before it can be admitted as proof of the thing 
czdled revelation. •* 

Thrt)ishop must be a bad logician not to know that one 
doubtful thing cannot be admitted as proof thvt anothek doubtful 
thing is true. It Would be like attempting t6 proye a liar not to 
be a liar, by the evidence of another who is as great a liar aa 
himself. 

Though Jesus Christ, by being ignorant of the art of printing, 
shows he had not the means necessary to a divine mission, and 
consequently had no such mission ; it does not follow that if 
he had known that art; the divinity of what they call his missioa 
would be proved thereby, any more than it proved the divinity 
of the man who invented printing. Something, therefore, b^ 
yond printing, even if he had known it, was necessary as a mtro- 
Jt/e, to have proved that what he delivered was the word of Ckid ; 
and this was that the book in which that word should be contalhed, 
which is now called the Old and New Testament, should p<MH 
sess the miraculous property, distinct from all human books, of 
resisting alteration. This would be not only a miracle, but an 
ever existing and universal miracle ; where^ those which they 
tell us of, even if they had been true, were momentary and lo-^ 
cal ; they would leave no trace behind, after the lapse of a few 
years, of having ever existed : But this would prove, in all agefl 
and in all places, the book to be divine and not human, as efibcto* 
ally, and as conveniently, as aquafortis proves gold to be gold by 
not being capable of acting Upon it ; and detects all other metals 
and all counterfeit composition, by dissolving them. Since then 
the only miracle capable of every proof is wanting, and which ev« 
ery thing that is of divine origin possesses ; all the tales of mira- 
cles with which the Old and New Testament are filled, are fit on- 
ly for impostors to preach and fools to beheye. 
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ORIOm OF FREE-MASOWRY. 



PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 

Tbi8 tract is a chapter belonging to the third part of the Age 
of Reason, as will be seen by the references made in it to pre- 
ceding articles, as forming a part of the same work. * It waa 
culled from the writings of Mr. Paine, after his death, and pub- 
lished in a mutilated state, by Mrs. Bonneville, his executrix. 
Paflsages having a reference to the Christian religion she eraa- 
edf whh a view, no doubt, of accommodating the work to the pre- ' 
judioes of bigotry. These however have been restored from the 
original manuscript, excepting a few lines which were rendered 
ilWible. 

The masonic society had committed nothing to print until the 
year 172^, when Doct. Anderson's book of constitutions, £lc. 
waa ordered by the Grand Lodge to be printed. Since that time 
the masons have published many works respecting the fraternity, 
all of which, through design or want of information, tend to ob- 
scure and embarrass the subject ; and as the society had adopted 
the custom of the Anglo Saxon priests, called Druids, to keep 
their proceedings an Entire secret, mankind in general, including 
the greater portion of the brethren themselves, have remained 
in utter ignorance in regard to its establishment and original in- 
teotioa. Yarious speculations therefore continue to be made re- 
specting the origin of the society, and its views at the time of its 
formation ; and Mr. Paine, among the rest, with all his sagacity, 
has sufiered himself to be most egregiously deceived by such 
writings of the masons as had fallen into his hands. These writ- 
ers, in giving an account of the society, take up the history of 
architecture as fa** back as any record of it has survived the 
wreck of time. Wherever they can trace in history, whether 
true or fiibiilous, any account of noble and grand structures, they 
presumptuously pronounce them to have been raised by their so- 
€uety. The p3rramids of Egypt,^the tower of Babel whose exis- 
tence is doubted, and Solomon's temple^ about which there has 
probably been much lying, are all claimed by them. For what 
IS this ridiculous parade, but to make the uninitiated, as well 
as their own members, few of whom know any thin^ about it, 
woQder at the astonishing antiquity of the institutions Would 
not the advice of Pope apply in this case? 

"Got ud pretand your fiunily is young, 

Nor own your (atfaen have be^ fiioli lo kof ." , 
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If the antiquity of a sect or society proved its utility, or that 
it was founded in correct principles, the religion taught by tho 
ancient Egyptian priestS; or 'Judaism, ought to be preferred to 
Christianity. 

There is no possible use to be derived ftom deception upon 
this subject. The masonic society is undoubtedly very ancient ; 
having commenced, in the city of York, in England, in the early 
part of the tenth century of the Christian era ; and from thence 
i: spread into other parts of Europe. It was formed*by men 
who had some knowledge of rude afchitecture, such as it was at 
that day^ and working masons ; and had no other view than im- 
provement in the art or craft of masonry ; which their ^ten 
dignify with the title of royal crafty because some of their Kings 
have condescended to become members of the society, for the pur- 
pose, no doubt, of flattering their subjects to persevere in im- 
provements in the art of building ; which was useful to them, as 
they always stand in need of palaces, castles, and churches. 
The society is composed of free men, none others are admitted, 
hence the term, free masons. At first there were but three de- 
grees, apprentice, fellow-craft, that is, one who had served an 
apprenticeship, and was entitled to wages as a journeyman ; and 
master-mason. The latter degree entitled its possessor to con- 
tract for building on his own account. It was not until the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, that any one, according to 
the regulations of the society, could be admitted a member, 
who did not labour at the trade of masonry, or knew something 
of architecture ; ahhough, perhaps, through favour, some were 
smuggled in who had very little or no knowledge of that art.* 

As to the mysteries of the crafl, so much talked o^ they are 
of the same nature as those of carpentry, or any other trade ; 
and consist in a knowledge of the art of masonry ; which was 
thought much more of at the time the society was instituteid, than 
at the present day. The trifling rites and ceremonies, which the 
masons borrowed from the ancient Druids, are mere allegories, 

' * The Author of this Preface, ahhoogh he has thrown consideraUe light vpoB the 
■abject, has been himself deceived by masonic writers in reqiect to the origin of die 
existing society of Freemasons ; which is entirely speculative, and was iottitated et 
the time when, he says, persons not beioff masons by trade were first admitted as 
members, viz. in the early part of the ei^iteenth ccntur}-. Late writers have shown, 
that the first Lodge ever established upon the existing speculative plan, was ibmied in 
London, in 1717 ; and that a similar society was formed in Scotland, in 17S6. Tleee 
two lodges soon began to quarrel about precedency ; each endeavouring to prove ita 
priority by existing records of the humble mechanical societies of labrariiig maions, 
which haa been established in both kingdoms many centuries before. The Vorkilae» 
in Ei^land, it is believed, produced the oldest documents : both societies, however^ 
continued to grant dispensatiooi for forming lodges in foreign countries. 

From these two sources all the Freemason societies^ upon the present establiahnflnt, 
owe their origin. Nothing of the kind ever existed in Europe, or any other qoaner 
of the world, previously to 1717. Although ostensibly founded npon a society of real 
working masons, nothing is now taught m it, nor ever has beoD, of that art, or nnj 
other art or science. — "Ed, 
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and symbolical signs and words, serving as a medium of secresy, 
by means of whicli the members of the society are enabled to 
recognize each other. 

There is no more ,propriety in prefixing the term free to ma- 
sonry^ than there m!^ carpentry, smithery, or to any other trade. 
It is inapplicable to any art or trade ; although it may he applied 
to the professors Of it. At the time the free masons' society was 
first instituted in England, there were in that kingdom both free 
men and slaves in all the mechanical trades then in use. Dr. 
Henry, in his history of Gfkat Britain, giving an account <$f the 
different ranks of people, &c. from 449 to 1066, after stiting that 
slavery had been in some degree meliorated, observes, ^' But af^ 
ter all these mitigations of the severities of slavery, the yoke of 
senritude was still very heavy, and the greater part of the labour- 
ers, mechanics, and common people, groaned under that yoke aib 
the conclusion of this period.'' Which was 140 years ailer the^^ 
establishment of the masonic society. • 

All the writetB upon this subject, who are members of the so- 
ciety, endeavour to conceal the origin and object of it. For 
what reason it is difficult to imagine, except it be to keep the 
world in amazement respecting it. Or, perhaps, their pride in- 
duces them to contemn tl^ humble, though laudable and useful 
purposes for which the institution was formed. Enough however 
nas appeared in the old records which they have published to es- 
tablisn the view I have taken of it, and which, when I cono- 
menced this preface, I intended to have inserted ; but finding 
they would extend to too great a length, I am under the neces- 
sity of omitting them. I will however make a few extracts from 
the old charges of the Free and Accepted Masons, collected 
firom their old records, at the command of the Grand Master, by 
James Anderson, D. D. Approved by the Grand Lodge, and 
ordered to be printed in the nrst edition of the book of constir 
tutions, on March 25, 1722. 

'^ Coikcemir^ God and religion, A mason is obliged, by his 
tenure, to obey the moral law ; and if he rightly understands the 
art, he will never be a stupid atheist, nor an irreligious libertine. 
But though in ancient times masons were charged in every 
country to be of the religion of that country or nation, whatever 
it was, yet it is now thought more expedient only to oblige them 
to that religion in which all men agree, leaving their particular 
opinions to themselves ; that is, to be good men and true, or 
iqen of honour and honesty, by whatever denominations or per- 
suasions they may be distinguished ; whereby masonry becomes 
the centre of union, and the means of conciliating true friend- 
ship among persons, that must have remained at a perpetual 
distance.* 

* William Preston, pist master of the lodge of anti(|aity, in his niustratiou of 
mawnry, makes the foUowing nmarks on the same subject. ** The ^irit of the fiil> 
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Of Lodges. A lodge is a place where niasons assemble and 
work ; hence that assembly, or duly organized 'tfocietj of ma- 
sons, is called a lodge ; and every brother ought to belong to 
one, and to be subject to its By-Laws and the general regu- 
lations. 

The persons admitted members of a lodge, must be good and 
true men, free-bom, and of mature and discreet age, no bond- 
men, no women, no immoral or scandalous men, bat of good 
report. 

Cf apprentices. Candidates ma^ know, that no master should 
take an apprentice, unless he has sufficient employment for him, 
and unless he be a perfect youth, having no midm or defect in 
his body, that may render him incapable of learning jthe art, of 
serving his master's lord, and of being made a brother, and then 
^M fellow-crafl in due time, even after he has served such a term 
of years, as the custom of the country directs ; and ^at he 
should be descended of honest parents. 

Of the management of the crcgl in worlMg, SSl Masons shaH 
work honestly on working days, that they may live creditably on 
holy days ; and the time appointed by the law of the land, or 
confirmed by custom, shall be observed. 

The most expert of the fellow-craftpien shaU be chosen or qp- 
" bointed the master or overseer of the Xiord's work ; who is fio 
be called master by those that woric under him. The craftl- 
men are to avoid all ill language, and to call each other by no 
disobliging name, but brother or fellow ; and to behave then^ 
selves courteously within and without the lod|;e. 

The master, knowing himself to be able of cunning, shall nn- 
dertake the Lord's wonl as reasonably as possible, and trnly dis- 
pend his goods as if they were his own ; nor give more wages 
to any brother or apprentice, than he really may deserVe. 

Both the master and the masons receiving their wages jnslfy, 
shall be faithful to the Lord, and honestly finish their woik, 
whether task or journey : nor put the work to task that hath 
been agcustomed to journey. 

None shall discover envy at the prosperity of a brother, nor 
supplant him, or put him out of his work, if he be capable to fin- 
ish the same ; for no man can finish another's work so much to • 
the Lord's profit, unless he be thoroughly acquainted with the 
designs and draughts of him that began it. 

When a fellow-craflaman is chosen warden of the wofk imder 
the master, he shall be true both to master and fellows^ iMD 



minatiDg priest will be tamed ; ' and a moral brother, thoo^ of a diflbrent { 
eogamb bis esteem : for mutual toleration in religioos qiimons is one of the inot( dit- 
tinguishing and valuable characteristics of the craft. As all religions teadi moitwSkft 
if a brother be found to act the part of a truly honest man, his private speddUhe 
opinions are left to God and hinltelf. Thus, through the influence of masonry, whicb 
iH reconcilable to the best policy, all those dispates which endb^ter life, and mm tks 
tempers of men, are avoided*'* 
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carefbllj oTersee the work in the master's Bbsence, to the Lord's 
profit ; and his brethren shall obey him. 

All masoAs employed, shall meekly receive their wages with- 
oQt murmuring or ouitiny, and not desert the master till the work 
18 finished. 

A younger hrothor shall be instructed in working, to prevent 
spoiling the materials for want of judgment, and for increasing 
and continuing of brotherly love. 

All the tools used in working shall be approved by the Grand 
Lodge. 

No labourer shall be employed in the proper work of mason- 
ry ; nor shall Free Masons work with those that are not Free^ 
widiout an urgent necessity ; nor shall they teach labourers 
and unaccepted masons,* as they should teach a brother or 
feDow. "Sj^. 

Of hehaviow in the Lodge whUe constituted. If any complaint 
be brought, thfi brother found guilty shall stand to the award and 
determination if the lodge, who are the proper and competent 
judges of all such controversies, (unless you carry it by appeal -^ 
to the Grand Lodge) and to whom they ought to be referred, 
unless a Lord's work be hindered the mean while, in which case 
a particular reference may be made ; but you must never go to 
law about what concemeth masonry, without an absolute neces^ 
aity ajpparent to the lodge. 

BAaviow in presence (f strangers wd masons. You shall be 
cautious in your words wad carriage, that the most penetrating 
stranger shall not be able to discover or find out what is not pro- 
per to be intimated ; and sometimes you shall divert a discourse, 
and manage it prudently for the honour of the worshipfiil firater- 
liity. 

nehaviour at homCy and in your neighbourhood,. You are to act 
as becomes a moral and wise man ; particularly, not to let your 
fiunily, fiiends, and neighbours know the concerns of the Lodge, 
&c. but wisely to consult your own honour, and that of the an- 
cient brotherhood. Tou must also consult your health, by not 
continuing together too late, or too long firom home, after lodge 
hours are past ; and by avoiding of gluttony and drunkenness ^ 
that your families be not neglected or injured, nor you disabled 
Stom working. 

Behaviour towards a strange brother. You are cautiously to 
examine him, in such a method as prudence shall direct you, that 
you may not be imposed upon by an ignorant false pretends, 
whom jou are to reject with contempt and derision, and beware 
of giving him any hints of knowledge. 

But if you discover him to be a true and genuine brother, you 
are to respect him accordingly ; and if he is in want, you must 
relieve him if you can, or else direct him how he may be reliev- 
ed ; you must employ him some days, or else recommend him 
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to be eaiplore^ But joa mre not charged to do bejond joor 
abiiitj, only to prefer m poor brother that k a good MP and trae, 
before any other poor people in the same circamrfNpeca^'^ 

Ail the old charges have a reference to Free Muods in tbe 
capacitj of labourers, and as '* sood wktu mmd imt^ and, no 
doabt, had a beneficial e^ecL Bot the substance has been lost 
sight of, and the skeleton, cr shadov, onlj retained. The mnm- 
merr of the Druidical priests, with inBnite additions of the same 
cast, is cherished as the desideratom of knowledge, calculated 
to complete the sua of human happiness and perte<^ioa. The 
corruptions of the Society seem to have kept pace with thote 
of the Christian religion. It is at this day as difierent to what it 
was, as the Christianity now protessed is to the religion tangfat bj 
Jesus Christ. In his time there were no Doctors of Dirinitj — 
Right Reverend Fathers in God, nor their Holinesses the Popes. 
Ti^either were there in the Society of Free Maaons, at its com- 
mencement, any Grand Secretaries — Grand Treasarers — ^"*g***T 
of Malta — Captain Generals — Generaliasimoa Moot KxceJient 
Scribes — ^3iost Excellent High Priests — Most Excellent KingBy 
&c. hue,* To which might now, perhaps, very aippropriately be 
added. Grand bottle holder and cork drawer. 

The admission into the society of kings, princes, noblemen, 
bishops, and doctors in diTinity, as patrons of the institution, has 
probably been the cause of so great change. These men, it 
may be presumed, brought much of their consequence widi 
them into the Lodge, and were, no doubt, addressed in a manner 
suitable to their supposed dignity in other stations. At any rate, 
by whatever means these high sounding titles may have been 
introduced, they appear ridiculous when apphed to members of 
an institution founded for such purpose as that of the Masonic 
Society, and ought to be abandoned. 

It is difficult, at this time, for members of the Society, or any 
body else, to say what benefit is to be derived from the magical 
arts pretended to be practised in the Lodges. The mystic rites 
and ceremonies of the Egyptian priests, handed down to the 
Druids by p3rthagoras ; the miraculous stories related of the 
ancient Jews ; and the legendary tales of Roman Catholic su- 
perstition, fruitful sources of imposition, have been ransacked to 
find subjects for new degrees to be tacked to the Society of 
Free Muons, I have in my possession a list of forty-three de- 
grees in what is celled Free-Masonry ; one of which is the or- 
der of the Holy Ghost. 

If, as here represented,* all this mystical nonsense has been 
obtruded into the Society, it may be asked, why do men of sense 
attach themselves to it ? I answer, many retire firom it after tak- 
ing two or three degrees ; some have political or other sinister 

* Thk i&tnie, if reference be made to tokai U wom, when imder d» 
€f the retd •umoiu» the operatiTei prefioodfy to the jesr 1717. 
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views whiclM;etain them ; and*, furthermore, most men are fond 
t>f distiodHpIn some way. Any man, of common understand- 
ing, by beia^^unctual at the meetings, and paying strict atten^ 
tion to the ceremonies, may become a Warden, that is, overseer,' 
or some other GrranJi officer, even that o£Most Worshipful Grrand ' 
Master ; and in the mean time, keep mounting up the ladder, 
from mystery to mystery, till he arrives at the forty-third degree 
of perfection : which, however, in my opinion, cannot be of the ' 
least possible advantage to him here or hereafter, any further 
than the consequence it may give him. A* to those who serve 
in the ranks, they probably consider themselves sufficiently 
honoured by being hailed as Brothers by those whom they 
think their superiors, and permitted to parade the streets with 
ribbands and white aprons, to the amazement of the profane 
vulgar. i 

Notwithstanding the remarks I have made, I am by no means 
inimical to tha Masonic Society : for I believe it to be a liberal, 
social instituiPh, in which persons of the most opposite opinions 
on religious and political subjects associate in the utmost har- 
mony. By these friendly meetings, it is to be presumed, that 
party spirit, both in politics and vligion, loses much of its asper- 
ity among the members; and that those, who otherwise might 
have entertained hostile feelings towards each other, become 
friends. In this point of view, the Society deserve^ to be held 
in the highest estimation. For hawever laudable zeal may be 
in a just cause, when carried to excess, so as to excite personal 
ill-wUl towards others of contrary opinions, it degenerates yito 
its kindred vice, leading to hatred and persecution. No good 
treason can be given why men of the same or similar societies 
should entertain greater partiality for one another, than for oth- 
ers of their fellow-men, any further than their merits when known 
may deserve ; and to this it is generally limited among men of 
sense ; still, in consequence of the obligations by which Masons 
9Lre bound to each other, and a sort of bigotry in many, this par- 
tiality has had its good effects in mitigating the evils .of war ; . 
and, for men who travel, a diploma from a Lodge has passed as 
a letter of recommendation in foreign countries. 

As a charitable institution, the Masonic Society ought to be 
held in high consideration. The relief it grants to its members 
and their families in distress, is very considerable. But, unfor- 
tunately, as I am told, its means are very much exhausted by 
expenses incurred for refreshments at the regular meetings. If 
each member were required to pay for what he consumes at 
those meetings, the Society, in consequence of its numbers, by 
its income arising from annual contributions, fees of initiation, 
&c. would be enabled to do more in charity^ perhaps^ than any 
private society in existence. 
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As to what Mr. PainQ has saia upon this absti^use subject, I 

take the libertj of observing, that, in my opinioUiljUtoitiistaoding 

..the talents he has bestowed upon it, and the inter^^ib has given 

*to it, his remarks, made doubtless in the utmost sincerity, are 

calculated to perplex and embarrass readers not conversant in 

^ ' these matters, aJs much as those of any other author, whose de- 

* sign was to involve it in unintelligible mystery. 

'' In thoughts more elevate, he reasoned high. 
But found no epd, in wand'nng mazes lost^' 
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It is alwajs understood that Free-Masons have a secret whicn 
Ihej carefully conceal ; but from every thing that can be collect- 
ed from their own accounts of Masonary, their real secret is no 
ether than their oriffin, which but few of them understand ; and 
those who do, envelope it in mjcterj. 

Hie Society of Masons are distinguished into three classes or 
degrees. 1st. The Eiiared Apprentice. 2d. The Fellow- 
Crafl. Sd. The Master Mason. 

The entered i^rentice knows but little more of Masonry, 
than the use of signs and tokens, and certain steps and worcfa, 
by which Masons can recognize each other, without being dis* 
covered by a person who is not a Mason. The fellow-crafl is 
not much better instructed in Masonry, than the entered appren* 
tice. It is only in the Master Mason's lodge, that whatever 
knowledge remains of the origin of Masonary is preserved and 
concefded. ^ 

In 1730, Samuel Pjritchard, membor of a constituted lodge in 
England, published a treatise, entitled Masonry DisaecUd ; and 
made oadi before the Lord Mayor of London, that it was a true 
oopjr. 

^^ Samuel Pritchard maketh oath that the copy hereunto an- 
nexed is a true and genuine copy in every particular." 

In his work he has given the catechism, or examinaticm, in 
qoestion and answer, of the apprentices, the fellow-crafl, and 
the Master Mason. There was no difficulty in doing this, as it 
is mere forqu 

In his introduction he says, '^ the original institution of Mason- 
ry consisted in the foundation of the liberal arts and sciences, 
but more especially in Geometry, for at the building of the Tower 
of Babel, the art and mystery of Masonry was first introduced, 
and from thence handed down by Euclid, a worthy and excel- 
lent mathematician of the Egyptians ; and he communicated it 
io Hiram, the Master Mason concerned in building Solomon's 
Temple in Jerusalem." 

Besides the absurdity of deriving Masonry from the building 
of Babel, where according to the story, the confusion of lan- 
guages prevented the builders understanding each other, and 
consequently of communicating any knowledge they had there, 
id a glaring contradiction in point of chronology in the account he 
gives. 
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Solomon's Temple was bailt and dedicated 1004 years before 
the Christian era ; and Eudid, as may be seenf^mthe tables of 
chronology, lived 277 years before the same era. It was there- 
fore impossible that Euclid could communicate any thing to Hjram, 
since EucUd did not live till 700 years after the time of Hiram. 

In 1783, Captain Goerge Smith, inspector of the Royal Artil' 
lery Academy at Woolwich, in England, and Provincial Grand 
Master of Masonry for the county of Kent, published a treatise 
entitled. The Use and Abuse of Free-Masonry, 

In his chapter of the antiquity of Masonry, he makes it to be 
coeval with crfeation. " When," says he, " the sovereign archi" 
tect raised on Masonic principles the beauteous globe, and coi&- 
manded that master science Geometry, to lay the planetary worlds 
and to regulate by its laws the whole aftapendous ^nilem in juA 
unerring proportion, rolling round the iM&ral sun.'' 

^^ But,'' continues he, <' I am not at liberty publicly to undraW 
the curtain, and thereby to descant on this head ; it is sacredy 
and will ever remain so ; those who are honoured wi^h the.truflt 
will not reveal it, and those who are ignorant of it cannot betray 
it." By this last part of the phrase. Smith means the two infe* . 
rior classes, the fellow-crafl and the entered apprentice, for h9 
says, in the next page of his work, '^ It is not every one that 10 
barely initiated into Free-Masonry that is entrusted with aU th9 
mysteries thereto belonging ; th^^y are not attainable as things or 
course, nor by every <>apacity^" ^ 

The learned, but unfortuniate Doctor Dbdd, Grand Chaplain, 
of Masonry, in his oration at the dedication of Free-Masoi|'» 
Hall, London, traces Masonry through a variety of stages. JMbfe- 
sons, says he, are well informed from their own private and inte- 
rior records, that the building of Solomon's Temple is an impor- 
tant era, from whence they derive many mysteries of their art. 
'^ Now (says he), be it remembered that this great event took 
place above 1000 years before the Christian era, and consequent- 
ly more than a century before Homer, the first of the Grecian 
Poets wrote ; and above five centuries before Pythagoras brought 
from the east his sublime system of truly masonic instruction to 
illuminate our western world. 

'^ But remote as this period is, we date not from thence the 
commencement of our art. For though it might owe to the wise 
and glorious King of Israel, some of its many mystic forms and 
hieroglyphic ceremonies, yet certainly the art itself is coeval with 
man, the great subject of it. 

'^ We trace," continues he, ^^ its footsteps in the most distant, 
the most remote ages and nations of the world. We find it 
amongst the first and most celebrated civilizers of the East. 
We deduce it regulady from the first astronomers on the plains 
of Chaldea, to the wise and mystic kings and priests of Egypt^ 
the sages of Greece, and the philosophers of Kome." 
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From these WKirta and declarations of Masons of the high- 
est order in thV^Pbtitution, we see tkat Masonry, without pub- 
Kdy declaring so, lays claim to some divine communication from 
the Creator, in a manner difierent from, and unconnected with, 
the book which the Christians call the Bible ; and the natural 
result frdm this is, that Masonry is derived from some very an- 
ctent reUgion, wholly independent of, and unconnected with that 
book. 

To come then at once to the point. Masonry (as I shall show 
from the customs, ceremonies, hieroglyphics, and chronology of 
Masonry) is derived, and is the remains of the religion of the an- 
cient Druids ; who, like the magi of Persia and the priests of 
Heliopolis in £gypt, were priests of the Sun. They paid worship 
to this great luminary, as tke great visible agent of a great invis- 
ible first cause, whom tb^ styled. Time without limits. 

The Christian religieli'TOd Masonry have one and the same 
common origin, both are derived from the worship of the sun ; 
the difference between their origin is, that the Christian religion 
is a parody .on the worship of the sun, in which they put a man 
whom they call Christ, in the place of the sun, and pay him the 
same adoration which was originally paid to the sun, as I have 
shown in the chapter on the origin of the Christitm religion."^ 

In Masonry many of the ceremonies of the Druids ai*e pre- 
served in their original state, at least without any parody. With 
them the sun is still the sun ; and his image in the form of the 
Sim, is the great emblematical ornament of Masonic Lodges and 
Masonic dresses. It is the central figure on their aprons, and 
Ibey wear it also pendant on the breast in their lodges and in 
their processions. It has the figure of a man, as at the head of 
the syn, as Christ is always represented. 

At what period of antiquity, or in what nation, this reUgion 
was first established, is lost in the labyrinth of unrecorded times. 
It is genercdly ascribed to the ancient Egyptians, -the Babyloni- 
ans and Chaldeans, and reduced aflerwards to a system regulated 
hf the apparent progress of the sun through the twelve signs of 
Zodiac by Zoroaster the lawgiver of Fersia, from whence 
Pythagoras brought it into Greece. It is to these matters Dr. 
IJodd refers in the passage already quoted from his oration. 

The worship of the sun, as the great visible agent of a great 
mvisible first cause, time without limits, spread itself over a con- 
siderable part of Asia and Africa, from thence to Greece and 
Brome, through all ancient Gaul, and into Britain and Ireland. 

Smith, in his chapter on the antiquity of Masonry in Britain, 
says, that. " notwithstanding the obscurity which envelopes ma- 
sonic history in that country, various circumstances contribute to 

* Beferriog to an unpabliflhe^ portion of tfais work of which this chapter fonm a 
part 
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prove that Free-Masonry was introduced into BMtain about 1O90 
years before Christ." ' 

It cannot be Masonry in its pre/ient state that Smith han 
alludes to. The Dmids flourished in Britain at the period hi 
speaks o£f and it is from them that Masonry is descended. Smith 
has put the child in the place of the parent. 

It sometimes happens, as well in writing as in epnTertttiaiy 
that a person lets slip an expression that serves to unravel wlut 
he intends to conceal, and this is the case with Smith, for in the 
same chapter he says, '^ The Druids, when they committed any 
thing to writing, used the Greek alphabet, and I am bold to as- 
sert that the mort perfect remains of the Druid's rites and cere- 
monies are preserved in the customs and ceremonui of the Mk- 
sons that are to be found existing among mankind.' * My breth- 
ren" says he, " may be able to trace tbtm with greater ezactneM 
than I am at liberty to explain to the public." 

This is a confession from a Master Mason, without intendng 
it to be so understood by the public, that Masonry is the remains 
of the religion of the Druids ; the reasons jR)r the Masons keep- 
ing this a secret I shall explain in the course of this wwk. 

As the study and contemplation of tlfet3reator in the wovks 
of the creation, of which, the sun as the great visible agent of 
that Being, was the visible object of the adoration of Druids, all 
their religious rights and ceremonies had reference to the appa- 
rent progress of the sun through the twelve signs of the Zodiac^ 
and his mfluence upon the earth. The Masons adopt the same 
practices. The roof of their temples or lodges is ornamented 
with a sun, and the floor is a representation of the variegated 
face of the earth, either by carpeting or by Mosaic work. 

Free-Masons' Hall, in Great Queen-streelf Lincoln's Jam 
Fields, London, is a magnificent building, and cost upwards of 
12,000 pounds sterling. Smith, in speaking of this buildiDg* 
says, (page 152.) << The roof of this magnificent hall is, intul 
probability, the highest piece of finished architecture in ikvope. 
In the centre of this roof, a most resplendent sun is represented 
in burnished gold, surrounded with the twelve signs of die Zodi- 
ac, with their respective x^haracters : 



Y Aries 
ii Taurus 
n Gemini 
23 Cancer 
SI Leo 
'•9? Virgo 



i& Libra 
nt Scorpio 
t Sagittarius 
1^ Capricomus 
iSff Aquarius 
K Pisces 



After givmg this description, he says, ^'The emblematical 
meaning of the sun is well known to\he enlightened and inquis- 
itive Free-Mason : and as the real sum is situated in the centre 
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of the univeniey fk> the emblematical sun is the centre of real 
Masonry. We. all know, continues he, that the sun is the foun- 
tain of light, fhe source of the seaapiis, the cause of the vicissi- 
tndes of day and night, the parent oT vegetation, the friend of 
man ; hence the scientific Free-Mason only knows the reason 
tHby the son is placed in the centre of this beautiful hall." 

llie Masons, in order to protect themselves from the persecu- 
tion of the 'Christian church, have always spoken in a mystical 
manner of the figure of the sun in their lodges, or, like the as- 
tronomer Lalande, who is a mason, been silent upon the subject. 
It is their secret, especially in Catholic countries, because the 
figure of the. sun is the expressive criterion that denotes they are 
descended firom the Druids, and that wise, elegant philosoph- 
ical, religion^ was the faith opposite to the faith of the gloomy 
Christian church. 

The lodges of the Maaons, if built for the purpose, are con- 
atracted in a manner to correspond with the apparent motion of 
Hw sun. They are situated East and West. The master's 
place is always in the East. In the examination of an entered 
m^entice, the master, among many other questions, asks him, 
Q. How is the lodge situated ? 
A; East and West> 
Q. Why so ? 

A. Because all churches and chapels are, or ought to be so. 
This answer, which is mere catechismal form, is not an answer 
4K!fthe question. It does no more than remove the question a 
point further, which is, why ought all churches and chapels to be 
oo f But as 'the entered apprentice is not initiated into the Dm- 
-idieal mysteries of Masonry, he is not asked any questions to 
"wikich a direct answer would lead thereto. 
Q. Where stands your master ? 
A. In the East. 
Q. Why so ? 

A. As the sun rises in the East, and opens the day, so the mas- 
ter stands in the East, (with his right hand upon his lefl breast, 
being a sign, and the square about his neck,) to open the lodge, 
and set his men at work. 

Q. Where stands your wardens ? 
A. In the West. 
Qs What is their business ? 

A. As the sun sets in the West to close the day, so the war- 
dens stand in the West, (with their right hands upon their left 
breasts, being a sign, and the level and plumb rule about their 
neck?,) to close tbe lodge, and dismiss the men fi'om labour, 
paying them their wages. 

Here the name of the sun is mentioned, but it is proper to 
observe, that in this place .it has reference only to labour or to 
the time of labour, and not to any religious Druidical rite or cere- 
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mony, as it would have with respect to the situation of Lodgei 
East and West. I have already observed in the chapter on tke 
origia of the Christian religion, that the situation of churchoi 
East and West is taken from the worship of the sun, which rin 
in the East, and has not the least reference to the person caJled 
Jesus Christ. The Christians never bury their dead on tfai 
North side of a church ;* and a Mason's Lodge alwiipffl has, or 
is supposed to have, three windows, which are called fixed liffhtiy 
to distinguish them from the moveable lights of the sun and tbt 
moon. The master asks the entered apprentice, 

Q. How are they (the fixed lights) situated ? 

A. East, West, and South. ^ 

Q. What are their uses ? ^ 

A. To light the men to and from their work, 

Q. Why are there no lights in the Nortji ? 

A. Because the sun darts no rays from thence. 

This, among numerous other instances, shows that the Chrit- 
tian religion, and Masonry, have one and the same common orir 
gin, the ancient worship of the sun. 

The high festival of the Masons is on the day they call St 
John's day ; but every enlightened Mason must know that hold- 
ing their festival on this day has no refetftoce to the person call- 
ed St. John ; and that it is only to disguise the true cause of 
holding it on this day, that they call the day by that name. An 
there were Masons, or at least Druids, many centuries befort 
the time of St. John, if such person ever existed, the hoiding 
their festival on this day must refer to some cause totally uncon- 
nected with John. 

The case is, that the day called St. John's day is the 24th of 
June, and is what is called Midsununer-day. The sun is then 

* This may have been the case formerly, but I belieTe, at pmeM, very little atten- 
ttoD is paid to the position of burying grounds in respect to chnrahes. lu regard to 
** the situation of churches East and West," I find the rule was dbaerved as late as 
the time of building St. PauKs Cathedral, whidi was iGbidied in 1097. William 
Presten, in givine a description of this edifice, in his IllustratioDS of Mawory, tays, 
'* A strict regard to the situation of this Cathedral, due East and West, has given it 
an oblique appearance with respect to Ludgate-street in front ; so that the great finoot 
gate in the surrounding iron rails, being made to regard the irtreet in fixmt, rather 
than the Church to which it belongs, the statue of queen Ann, that is exactly in the 
middle of the west front, is thro\i^n on one side the straight approach from the ^e to 
the Church, and gives an idea of the whole edifice being awry.*' In 1707, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the Architect of St. Paul's Cathedral, in a letter addreseed to a joint 
commissioner with himself for building fifty churches in addition to othen akeady 
built, to supply the place of those destroyed by the conflagration of 1666, obsenres, 
'*I could wish that all the burials in Churches should be disallowed, which is not only 
unwholesome, but the pavements can never be kept even, nor pews upright ; and if the 
Church-yard is close about the church, this also is inconvenient. It will be iiiq|iiired, 
where then shall be the buriaki ? I answer in cemeteries seated in the ont-dkirts of 
the town. As to the situation of tlie Churches, I should propose they be brapgbt as 
forward as possible into the larger and more open streets. Nor are we, I think, too 
nicely to observe East and West in the position, unless it falls out |Hroperljr." See An- 
derson's Book of Constitutions of the Free-Masons. — ^Editor. 
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ttrrived at the ■ommer solstice ; and with respect to his meridi- 
onal altitudoi or height at high noon, appears for some days to 
be of the same height. The astronomical longest day, like the 
shortest day, is not every year, on account of leap year, on the 
same numerical day, and therefore the 24th of June is always 
taken for Midsummer-day ; and it is in honour of the sun, which 
baa then' Utived at his greatest height, in our hemisphere, and 
not any thmg with respect to St. John, that this annual festival * 
of the Masons, taken from the Druids, is celebrated on Midsum- 
mer-day. 

Customs will often outlive the ro.membrance of their origin, 
and typ is the case with respect to a custom still practised in 
Irelana, where the Druids flourished at the time they flourished 
in Britain. On the eve of St. John's day, that is, on the eve of 
Midsummer-day, the Irish light fires on the tops of the hills. 
This can have no reference to St. John ; but it has emblemat- 
ical refbrence to the sun, which on that day is at his highest 
summer elevation, and might in common language be said to 
have arrived at the top of the hill. 

As to what Masons and books of Masonry, tell us of Solo- 
nx>n'8 Temple at Jerusalem, it is no wise improbable that some 
masonic ceremoniei'taay have been derived from the building 
of that templej for the worship of the sun was in practice many 
centuries before the temple existed, or before the Israelites came 
oat of Egypt. And we learn from the history of the Jewish 
Kings, 2 Kings, chap. xxii. xxiii. that the worship of the sun 
was performed by the Jews in that temple. It is, however, 
much to be doubted, if it was done with the same scientific 

5urity and religious morality, with which it was performed by the 
)ruids, who by all accounts that historically remain of them, 
were a wise, learned, and moral class of men. The Jews, on 
the contrary, were ignfbrant of astronomy, and of science in gen- 
eral, and if a religion founded upon astronomy, fell into their 
hands, it is almost certain it would be corrupted. We do not 
read in the history of the Jews, whether in the Bible or else- 

, where, that they were the inventors or the improvers of any one 
art or science. Even in the building of this temple, the Jews 
did not know how to square and frame the timber for beginning 
and carrying on the work, and Solomon was obliged to send to 
Hiram, king of Tyre, (Zidon) to procure workmen ; ^^ for thou 
knowest, (says Solomon to Hiram, 1 Kings, chap. v. ver. 6,) 
that there is not among us any that can skill to hew timber like 
unto the Zidonians." This temple was more properly Hiram's 

■ temple than Solomon's, and if the Masons derive any thing from 
the building of it, they owe it to the Zidonians and not to the * 
Jews. — But to return to the worship of the sun in this temple. 
It is said, % Kings, chap, xxiii. ver. 8 ^^ And King Josiah put 
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down all tbe idolatrous priests that burned incense unto the. 0an, 
the moon, the planets, and all the host of heaven." — Ani it is 
said at the Uth ver. ^^ and he took away the horses that the kings 
of Judah had given to the sun, at the entering in of the house 
of the Lord, and burned the chariots of the sun with firo^ ver. 13^ 
and the high places that were before Jerusalem, whioh'.were on 
the right hand of the mount of corruption, which JtfJjanon, the 
King of Israel had builded for Astoreth, the abomination of the 
Zidonians (the very people that built the temple) did the king 
defile. 

Besides these things, the description that Josephus gives of the 
decorations of this temple, resembles on a large scale thope of a 
Mason's Lodge. He says that the distribution of thelKTeral 
parts of the temple of the Jews represented all nature, particu- 
larly the parts most apparent of it, as the sun, the moon, the 
planets, the zodiac, the earth, the elements ; and that the as- 
tern of the world was retraced there by numerous ingenious em- 
blems. These, in all probability, are, what Josiah, in his ig- 
norance, calls the abominations of the Zidonians.* Every 
thing, however, drawn from this temple,! and applied to Mason- 
ry, still refers to the worship of the sun, however corrupted or 
misunderstood by the Jews, and, consequently, to the religion 
of the Druids. 

Another circumstance which shows that Maaonary is dsrived 
from some ancient system, prior to, and unconnected with, the 
tyhristian religion, is the chronology, or method of counting time, 
used by the Masons in the records of their lodges. They make 
no use of what is called the Christian era ; and they reck<m their 
months numerically, as the ancient Egyptians did, and as the 
Quakers do now. I have by me, a record of a French Lodge, 
at the time the late Duke of Orleans, then Duke de Ghartres, was 
Grand Master of Masonary in France. It begins as follows : 
^^ Le trentieme jour due sixieme mots de Van de la V, L, cinq, mil aept 
cent soixante trois ;" that is, the thirteenth day of the sixth month 
of the year of the venerable Lodge, five thousand seven hundred 
and seventy three. By what I observe in English books of 
Masonary, the English Masons use the initials A. L. and not Y. 

* Smith, in speaking of a Lodge, says, when the Lodge is revealed to an entering 
Mason, it discovers to him a representation of the wand ; in 'which, fixnn the won- 
ders of nature, we are led to contemplate her great Original, and wordiip him fiom 
his mighty works ; and we are thereoy also moved to exercise those moral and aocial 
virtues which become mankind as the servants of the great Architect of die woiU. 

t It may not be improper here to observe, that the law called tbe law of Bloees coold 
not have been in existence at the time of building this temple. Here is the Itkenesi 
of things in heaven above, and in the earth beneau. And we read in 1 Kineiy du^. 
6, 7, that Solomon made cherubs and cherubims, that he carved all the waUs of the 
house round about with cherubims and palm-trees, and open flowwra, and that he 
made a molten sea, placed on twelve oxen, and die ledges or it were omameoted with 
liuns, oxen, and cberubinu; all this is contrary to the lawV eaUed the law of Moeee. 
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li. %y A. L. they mean in the year of the Lo^e,* as tne 
Christians by A. D. mean in the year of our Lord. But A. L. 
like V. L. refers to the same chronological era, that is, to the 
supposed time of the creation. In the chapter on the origin of 
the CUliilian religion, I have shown that the cosmogany, that is, 
the'a<soj||S of the creation, with which the book of Grenesis opens, 
has takdn imd been mutilated from the Zend-A vista of Zo- 
roaster, and is fixed as a preface to the Bible, after the Jews "^ 
returned from captivity in Babylon, and that the rabbins of the 
Jews do not hold their account in Grenesis to be a fact, but mere 
allegmr. The six thousand years in the Zendr Avista, is chanff- 
ed orttterpolated into six days in the account of Genesis. The 
Masons appear to have chosen the same period, and perhaps to 
avoid the suspicion and persecution of the church, have adopted 
tiie era of the world, as the era of Masonry. The Y. L. of the 
French, and A. L. of the English Mason, answer to the A. M. 
Anno-Mundi, or year of the world. 

Though the ]\^sons have taken many of their cerdbionies and 
hieroglyphics from the ancient Egyptians, it is certain they have 
not tdcen their chronology from thence. If they had, the church 
would soon have sent them to the stake ; as the chronology of 
the £ffyptians, like that of the Chinese, goes many thousand 
yeila beyond the Bible chronology. 

The religion of the Druids, as before said, was the same as 
the religion of the ancient Egyptians. The priests of lE^gfpt 
were the professors and teachers of science, and were styled 
priests of Heliopolis, that is, of the cUy of the sun. The Druids 
in Europe, who were -the same order of men, have their name 
from the Teutonic or ancient German language' ; the Germans 
being anciently called Teutones. The word Druid signifies a 
vise man. In Persia they were called magi, which sigmfies the 
same thing. 

*< Egypt," says Smith, " from whence- we derive many of our 
mysteries, has always borne a distinguished rank in history, and 
was once celebrated above all others for its antiquities, learning, 
opulence, and fertility. In their system, their principal hero- 
sods, Osiris and Isis, theologically represented the Supreme Be- 
ing and universal nature ; and physically, the two great celestial 
luminaries, the sun and the moon, by whose influence all nature 
was actuated. The experienced brethren of the Society (sa^ 
Smith in a note to this passage) are well informed what ammty 
these symbols bear to Masonry, and why they are used in aU 
Masonic Lodges." 

* V. L. need by French Masom, are the initiab of Vraie Lmniere, true Kffht ; and 
A.. L. psed by the Enfflbb, are the initiala of Anno Locis, in the year of li^ht. But 
•B in both easM, as Mr. P%ine observes, reference is had to the sopposed tune of. tba 
creation, his mistake is of no consequence. — ^Editor 

25 
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In speaking of the apparel of the Masons m their Lodges^ftrt 
of which, as we see in their public processions, is a white leaQier 
apron, he says, '^ the Druids were apparelled in white at the time 
of their sacrifices and solemn offices. The Egyptian priests of 
Osiris wore snow-white cotton. The Grecian and niost other 
priests wore white garments. As Masons me regard ti^firinci-' 
pies of those wh4} were the first toorshipers <fthe true CSfoa/uutato 
their apparel, and assume the badge of innocence. 

'^ The Egyptians," continues Smith, '^ in the earliest ages, con- 
stituted a great number of Lodges, but with assiduous care kept 
their secrets of Masonry from all strangers. These secrets have 
been imperfectly handed down to us by tradition only, and ought 
to be kept undiscovered to the labourers, craftsmen, and appren- 
tices, tiU by good behaviour and long study, they become better 
acquainted in geometrv and the liberal arts, and thereby qualifi- 
ed for Masters and Wardens, which is seldom or ever the case 
with English Masons." 

Under the head of Free-Masonry, written by the astronomer 
Lalande, in the French Encyclopedia, I expected from his great 
knowledge in astronomy, to have found much information on thq 
origin of Masonry ; for what connection can there be between 
any institution and the sun and twelve signs of the zodiac,,.if there 
be not something in that institution or in its origin, that has refbr- 
ence to astronomy. Every thing used as an hieroglyphic, has re- 
ference to the subject and purpose for which it is used ; and we 
are not to suppose the Free-Masons, among whom are many very 
learned and scientific men, to be such idiots as to make use of 
astronomical signs withont some astronomical purpose. 

But I was much disappointed in my expectation fi'om Lalande 
In speaking of the origin of Masonry, he says, "Uorigine de la 
macormerie se perdy comme tant d^autres dans Vobscunte des temps ;'*^ 
that is, the origin of Masonry, like many others, loses itself in the 
obscurity of time. When I came to this expression, I supposed 
Lalande a Mason, and on inquiry found he was. This passir^ 
over saved him fi'om the embarrassment which Masons are under 
respecting the disclosure of their origin, and which they are sworn 
to conceal. There is a society of Masons in Dublin who take 
the name of Druids ; these Masons must be supposed to have a 
reason for taking that name. 

I come now to speak of the cause of secresy used by the Ma- 
sons. The natural source of secresy is fear. When any new re- 
ligion over-runs a former religion, the professors of the new be- 
come the persecutors of the old* We see this in all the instances 
that history brings before us. When Hilkiah the priest and Sha- 
phan the scribe, in the reign of king Josiah, found, or pretended 
to find the law, called the law of Moses, a thoii^and years after 
the time of Moses, and it does not appear froiA the 2d book of 
Kings, chapters 22, 23, that such law was ev^r practiced or 
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fadftm befim the time of Josiah, he established thifrlaw as a na- 
tional reUffion, and put all the priests of the son to death. When 
the Christian religion over-ran the Jewish reliffion, the Jews were 
the eUkftinual subjects of persecution in all Christian cq|antries. 
Whij^lpe Protestant religion in England over-ran the Roman 
Catlwipl^liffion, it%a8 made death for a Catholic priest to bi^ 
foiHqt n^Bngland. As this has been the case in all the instances 
We have anv knowledge of, we nstt obliged to admit it »-ith respect 
Co the case m question, and that when the Christian reji^ion over- 
ran the religion of the Druids in Italy, ancient Gaul, Britain, and « 
freland, the Druids became the subjects of persecution. This 
Ifiroull naturally and necessarily oblige such of them as remained 
flttached to their origftlal religion to meet in secret,^and under 
fhe strongest injunctions of secresj. Their safety depended up- 
im it. A false brother might expose the lives of many of them 
f o destruction ; and fix>m the remains of the reUgion of the Druids, 
thus preserved, arose the institution, wUch, to avoid the name of 
Druid, took that of Mason, and practised, under this new name, 
Ihe rights and ceremonies of Druids. 
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.TO * 



SAMUEL ADAMS. 



Mt DIAB Ain> TINSBABLI FrIEND, 

I RECKivKD with great pleasure your friendly and afieictionale ' 
letter of No¥. 30th, and I thank you also fi>r the frankness of it. 
Between men in pursuit of truth, and whose object is the happi* 
ness of man both here and hereafleri there ouffht to be no re-* 
serve. Even error has a claim to indulgence, ii not to respect, 
when it is believed to be truth. I am o|;uiged to you for your a^ 
fectionate remembrance of what you style my services in awak- 
ening the public mind to a declaration of independence, and sup^ 
porting it after it was declared. I also, like you, have often ' 
loqt^ed back on those times, and have thought, that if indepen- 
dence had not been declared at the time it was, the public mind 
could not have been brought up to it afterwards. It wi)l imme- 
diately occur to you, who were so intimately acquainted with th^' 
situation of things at that time, that I dlude to "^ the black times 
of ^eicaiJb^-WK ; for though I know, and you my friend also know, 
they were no other than the natural consequences of the miUtaiy 
blunders of that campaign, the country might have viewed tlieoi-x^jL;^''^ 
as proceeding from a natural inability to support its cause againit '*^' 
the enemy, and have sunk under the despondency of that mis- 
conceived idea. This was the impression against which it was 
n^essary the country should b^ strongly animated. 

I now come to the second part of your letter, on which I shall 
be as frank with you as you are with me. ^^ But (say you) when 
I heard you had turned your mind to a defence of infidelity y I felt 
myself much astonished,^' &c. What, my good friend^ do you 
call bblieving in God infidelibjl for that is the great pomt men- « 

tioned in the Age of Reason against all divided belief and aXk^ 
gorifial divinities. The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson) iiol^ 
only acknowledges this, but pays me some compliments upon it, 
in his answer to the second part of that work. ^' There is (says 
he) a philosophical sublimity in some of your ideas, when speafc- 
ingof the Creator of the IJni verse." 

What then, (my much esteemed friend, for I do not respect 
you the less because we differ, and that perhaps not much, in re- .' 

ligiovis sentiments) what, I ask, is the thing tailed injidelityl If ^;; 
we go back to your ancestors and mine, three or lour hundred ' :^ 
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7 ut •-Tiff*. IT" rt-rjt. SL Tiar "tie "wiiriL ms^ itrrs. iw* 

iti.ii* mil V*?-rL '» iiTmn^ El" "tfUUJl. TnO. Sr^arts DI TUlltt 
.: 'L". b^illlif ilIIHT lOXIf JO.-* ISIil s^trOiritS IT ULL-^^ SeSKTKS 

^•irfa.*rTi lift nv^.1 :»eT«evir.i»Tt Tii.«* ttu fe:L nm 

:u»L y*r«?'j'U»*ft n iirtr -.ut blli x * "3iit TmrzaiLiL a: zrvi 




;».«¥*rt feirui^ ir-jn 'i»» ::nA-uEft* ir "Uts aurra. Brants "musE- 
;f .«v *r^ I: V IS t ▼■&" :c r^r^L i;£'bix^ mtfL ■ »'»*'*^ inittSUQC cc 
'>/: jor x.t uiroi-ir inic rvarjhuz ^ici xitar •vxi -a** inmtf ufjiir- 
'j%j- 1/ J ti; 11 j[ i#*di*^* IS 7 :tL i^idH:"* X iiriTf^s^iitt j'liL a: nx 

•f' tr» jutr.i'.a t vc^AiL zix. isti ult :r*»»£ ic il^ I h^^tk -a. Gi^ 
T V.Mft vni: T*:9: ■mm. uui lUir* ets mHiiins wrsiz ui^ r jum ic fcc 

V**: Msi<t ofC'VaK.'oi'fc.Tr, Ta»3 T-^e zEpiv »;*>fcir t:nii:-ri2T exK>iiek 
t/f ^'jcsih. isjwi .v>: i.;.'.:y^r- V *:iK.:igL Vj ccieri. L b proper, bow- 

W'jtfi f'iii'yzct Vj thf: Ace of R^aaOQ wiuch Toa so mach con- 
*i*'Miu^ iuA tuiiXy I .oei'j«;T«;, vish^K:: kaTing re&i h. for tou saj 
'/fi«y tfi^ you Ai«4ir<( of ii. I will inform voa of a circumsiaiice, 
W;4''jv; vou caiifjot koov it br other me^n*. 

I /jav«: )s^jd in x\ih first page of the nrst part of that wt>rk, that 
i^ h'l/i lori^ \f*i*:h mv intention to publish mv thoughts upon reli- 
'i/fi'M. tfiti ihsit J hnh res^r^'ed ir to a later time of life. I have 
/('/vv to jriforrri vou why I trrote it and published it at the time I 

In tri<; /ir-i place-, I saw my life in continual danger. Mj 
if%*MtU */i:t*i falling as fast as the guillotine could cut their headi 
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off, and as I estpected every day the same fate, 1 resolved to be- 
ffin my work. I appeared to myself to be on my death bed, for 
^aeath was on every side of me, and I had no time to lose. This 
accounts for my writing at the time I did, and so nicely did the 
time and intention meet, that I had not finished* the first part of 
the work more than six hours, before I was arrested and taken 
to prison. Joel Barlow was with me, and knows the fact. 

In the second place, the people of France were running head- 
long into atheism, and I had the work translated and published in 
their own language, to stop them in that' career, and fix them to 
the first article (as I have before said) of every man's creed, who 
has any creed at all, / believe t» Crod, I endangered my own 
life, in the first place, by opposing in the Convention the exe- 
cuting of the King, and labouring to show they were trying the 
monarch and not the man, and that the crimes imputed to him 
were the crimes of the monarchical system ; and endangered it 
a second time by opposing atheidm, and yet some of your priests, 
for I do believe that all are perverse, cry out, in the war-whoop 
of monarchical priestcraft, what an infidel ! what a wicked man 
is Thomas Paine ! They might as well add, for he believes in 
God, and is against bedding blood. 

But all this war-whoop of the pulpit has some concealed object. 
Religion is not the cause, but is the stalking horse. They put it 
forward to conceal themselves behind it. It is not a secret that 
there has been a party composed of the leaders of the Federal- 
ists, for I do not include all Federalists with their lexers, who 
have been working by various means foy several years past, to 
overturn the Federal Constitution established on the representa- 
tive system, and place government in the new world on the cor- 
rupt system of the old. To accomplish this a large standing ar- 
my was necessary, and as a pretence for such an army, the dan- 
ger of a foreign invasion must be bellowed forth, from the pulpit, 
from the press, and by their public orators. 

I am not of a disposition inclined to suspicion. It is in its na- 
ture a mean and cowardly passion, and upon the whole, even admit- 
ting error into the case, it is better ; I am sure it is more gener- 
ous to be wrong on the side of confidence, than on the side of 
suspicion. But I know as a fact, that the English Government 
distributes annually fifteen hundred pounds sterling among t!ie 
Presbyterian ministers in England, and one hundred among those 
of Ireland ;* and when I hear of the strange discourses of some 
of your ministers and professors of colleges, I cannot, as the 
Quakers say, find freedom in my mind to acquit them. Their 
anti-revolutionary doctrines invite suspicion, even against one's 
will, and in spite of one's charity to believe well of them. 

* There mtnt undoubtedly be a very gross mistake ia respect to the amount said to 
be expended ; the sums intended to be expressed were prolMibly fifteen hundred thou- 
sand, and one hundred thouaand ^^nds. — ^Editor. 
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As you have given me one Scripture pnrase, I will give jou j 
another for those ministers. It is said in Exodus, chapter zxiii < 
verse 28, ^^ Thou shalt not revile the Gods, nor curse the ruler 
of thy people." But those ministers, such I mean as Dr. £m* 
mons, curse ruler and people both, for the majority are, politi- 
cally, the people, and it is those who have chosen the ruler whoia^ 
they curse. As to the first part of the verse^ that of not revUii^^ 
the CrodSj it makes no part of my Scripture : I have but one 6od^ 

Since I began this letter, for I write it by piece-meals as I have 
leisure, I have seen the four letters that passed between you an< 
John Adams. In your first letter you say, ^^ Let divines 
philosophers, statesmen and patriots, unite their endeavours 
renovate the age by inculcating in the minds of youth the fear 

love of the Deity ^ and unwersal philanthropy,^^ Why, my d 

friend, this is exactly my religion, and is the whole of it. That-^ 
you may have an idea that the Age of Reason (for I believe you 
have not read it) inculcates this reverential fear and love of the 
Deity, I will give you a paragraph fi'om it : 

^' Do we want to contemplate his power ? We see it in the 
immensity of the Creation. Do we want to contemplate his 
wisdom? We see it in the unchangeable order by nf^iich the in- 
comprehensible whole is governed. Do we want to contemplate 
his munificence ? We see it in the abundance with which he fills 
the earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? We see it 
in his not withholding that abundance even from the unthankfiil." 

As I am fully with you in your first part, that respecting the 
Deity, so am I in your second, that of universal philanthropy ; by 
which I do not mean merely the sentimental benevolence of wish- 
ing well, but the practical benevolence of doing good. We can- 
not serve the Deity in the manner we serve those who cannot do 
without that service. He needs no services firom us. We can 
add nothing to eternity. But it is in our power to render a ser- 
vice acceptable to him, and that is not by praying, but by endeav- 
ouring to make his creatures happy. A man does not serve GM 
when he prays, for it is himself he is trying to serve ; and as to 
hiring or paying men to pray, as if the Deity needed instruction, 
it is in my opinion an abomination. One good school-master is 
of more use and of more value than a load of such parsons as 
Dr. EnSmons, and some others. 

You, my dear and much respected friend, are now far in the 
vale of years ; I have yet, I believe, some years in store, for I 
have a good state of health and a happy mind ; I take care of 
both, by nourishing the first with temperance, and the latter with 
abundance. 

This, I believe you will allow to be the true philosophy of life. 
You will see by my third letter to the citizens of the United 
States, that I have been exposed to, and preserved through many 
dangers ; but instead of bufieting the Deity with prayers, as iff 
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distrusted him, or must dictate to him, I reposed myself on his * 
protection : and jrou, my fiiend, wiU find, even in your last mo- 
ments, more consolation in the silence of resignation than in the 
murmuring wish of prayer. 

In every thing which you say in your second lettor to John 
Adams, respecting our rights as men and citizens in this world, 
I am perfectly with you. On other points we have to answer to 
€ur Creator and not to each other. The key of heaven is not in 
the keeping of any sect, nor ought the road to it to be obstructed 
by any. Our relation to each other in this world is as men, and 
the man who is a friend to man and to his rights, let his religiomi 
opinions be what they may, is a good citizen, to whom I can give, 
as I ought to do, and as every other o^ht, the right hand mfeh 
lowship, and to none with more hearty good wiU| my dear friend 
than to you 

THOMAS PAINE. 

Federai CUy, Jan. 1, 1809. 



EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 



AJiTDREW A. DEAir. 



Respected Fmii^ifD, 

I BECEiTED your friencDj letter, for which I am obliged to jou. 
It is three weeks ago to-daj (Simdi^y Aug. 15,) that i was atrock 
with a fit of an apoplexy, Aat deprived me of all sense and mo- 
tion. I had neither pulse nor breathing, and the pec^le about 
me supposed me dead. I had fek exceemngly well that day, and 
had just taken a sUce of bread and butter, for supper, ^jod was 
going to bed. The fit took me on the stairs, as suddenly as if I 
had been shot throu^ the head ; and I got so very much hurt 
hy the fail, that I have not been able to ^et in and out of bed 
jiince that day, otherwise than being lifted out in a blanket, by 
two persons ; yet all this while my mental faculties have remain- 
ed a^ perfect as I ever enjoyed them. I consider the scene I 
have passed through as an experiment on dying, and I find that 
death has no terrors for me. As to the people called Christian^, 
they have no evidence that their religion is true.f There is no 
more proofs that the Bible is the word of God, than that the Ko- 
ran of Mahomet is the word of €rod. It is education makes all 
the difference. Man, before he begins to think for himself is as 
much the child of habit in Creeds as he is in ploughing and sow- 
ing. Yet creeds, like opinions, prove nothing. 

Where is the evidence that -^e person called Jesus Christ is 
the begotten Son of God ? The case admits not of evidence ei- 
thr;r to our senses, or our mental faculties ; neither has God given 
to man any talent by which such a thing is comprehensible, it 
cannot therefore be an object for faith to act upon, for faith is 
notiiing moi^ than an assent the mind gives to something it sees 
cause to believe is fact. But priests, preachers, and fanatics, 
put imagination in the place of faith, and it is the nature of the 
unagination to believe without evidence. 

* Mr. Dean rented Mr. Paine's farm at New Rocbelle. 

t Mr. Paine'8 entering upon the subject of religion on this occasion, it may be pvt- 
MimcHl, uKii orcasioncd by the following passage in. Mr. Dean's letter to him, viz. 

** I liiivc read with good attention your manuscript on dreams, and examination on 
tlic prophccips in tlic bible. I am now searching the old prophecies, and compari^^ 
Uie same u> those said to be quoted in the New Te&tament. I confess the ccnnparisoa 
is a mutter worthy of our serious attention ; I know not the result till I finish ; then, 
if you Im! living, I shall communicdN^ tiie same to you : I hope to be with you as soon 
ns possible." 
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If Joseph the carpenter dreamed, (as the book of Matthew, 
chap. 1st, says he did,) that his betrothed wife, Mary, was with 
child, by the Holy Ghost, and that an angel told hjun so ; I am 
not obliged to put faith in his Vream, nor do I put any, for I put * 
no faith in my own dreams^ and I should be weak and foolish in-' 
deed to put faith in the dreams of others. 

The Christian religion is derogatory to the Creator in all its 
articles. It puts the Creator in an inferior point of view, and 
places the Christian Devil above him. It is he, according to 
the absurd story in Genesis, that outwits the Creator, in the gar* 
den of Eden, and steals from him his favourite creature, man, 
and at last, obliges him to beget a son. and put that son to death, 
to get man back again, and this the priests of the Christian re- 
ligion, call redemption. 

Christian authors exclaim against the practice of offering up 
human sacrifices, which they say, is done in some countries ;« 
and those authors make those exclamations without ever reflect- 
ing that their own doctrine of salvation is founded on a human 
sacrifice. They are saved, they say, by the blood of C|irist. 
The Christian religion begms with a dream, and ends with a 
murder. # 

As I am now well enough to set up some hours in the day, * 
'though not well enough to get up without help, I employ myself ^ 
as I have always done, in endeavouring to bring man to the right 
use of the reason that (rod has given him, and to direct his mind 
immediately to his Creator, and not to fanciful secondary beings 
called mediators, as if God was superannuated or ferocious. 

As to the book called the Bible, it is blasphemy to call it the 
word of God. It is a book of lies and contradiction, and a his- 
tory of bad times and bad men. There is but a few good charac- , 
ters in the whole book. The fable of Christ and his twelve apostles, 
which'is a parody on the sun and the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
copied fi-om the ancient religions of the eastern world, is the 
liast hurtfiil part. Every thing told of Christ has reference to 
the sun. His reported resurrection is at sun-rise, and that on 
the first day of the week ; that is, on the day anciently dedicated 
to the sun, and firom thence called Sunday ] in Latin Dies Solisy 
the day of the sun ; as the next day Monday, is Moon-day. But 
there is not room in a letter to explain these things. 

While man keeps to the belief of one God, his reason unitea- 
with his creed. He is not shocked with contradictions and hor- 
rid stories. His Bible is the heavens and the earth. He beholds 
his Creator in aU his works, and every thing he beholds inspires 
him with reverence and gratitude. From the goodness of God 
to all, he learns his duty to his fellow-man, and stands self-re- 
proved when he transgresses it. Such a man is no persecutor. 

But when he multiplies his creed with imaginary things, of 
which he can have neither evidence nor conception, such as the 
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talAf the Garden ofEden, the talking serpent, the fall of ma%the 
dreams of Joseph the carpenter, the pretended resurrection and 
ascension, of which ^here is even no historical relation, fi>r no his- 
torian of those times motions sucj^a tlyng, he gets into the path- 
Jess region of confusion, and turns either fenatic or hjpocrite. 
He forces his mind, and pretends to believe what he does not be? 
lieve. This is in general the case with the methodists. Their 
religion is all creed and no morals. 

I have now my friend given you a fac simile of my mind on 
the subject of relision and creeds, and my wish is, that you make 
this letter as pubhcly known as you find opportunities of doing. 

Yours in fiiendship, 
f THOMAS PAINE . 

JV TJShg, 1806. 



MISC£LLA]S£OVS PIECES. 

BJCTRACTKD FROM THE ^' PROSPECT^ OR VIEW OF THE MORAL 
WORLD," A PERIODICAL WORK, EDITED AND PUBLISHED BX 
. SLIHU PALMER, AT NEW-TORK, U^ THE TEAR 1804^ 



The following fugitive pieces were written by Mr. Paine occar 
sionally to pass off an idle hour, and communicated for the Pros- 
pect, to aid his friend, Mr. Palmer, in support of that publication. 
Perhaps, in some cases, it may appear that the sameadeas have 
been ej^ressed in his other work ; but, if so, the various points 
of view, in which they are here placed, it is presumed, will not 
fidl to give an interest to these miscellaneous remarks. 

The same signatures are continued as were subscribed to the 
original communications. ^^ 

REMARKS ON R HALL'S SERMON. 

• • 

{l!%efott(neingmecey ohUgk^ly communicaied hy Mr, Paineyfortke 
Protpedy tsffdl of that (icvieneas of mindy persjaieuity oftxpres* 
Hon^ md clearness of discernment for which thts exceUent author 
is so remarkdbk in aUhis ^orilings.'] 

RoBE&T Hall, a protestant minister in England, preached and 
published a sermon against what he calls ^^ Modem mjideliiy." A 
copy of it was sent to a gentleman in America, with a request for 
his opinion thereon. That gentleman sent it to a friend, of his in 
New-York, with the request written on the cover — and this last 
flent it to Thomas Paine, who wrote the follwing observations on 
the blank leaf at the end of the Sermon. * • 

* The preacher of the foregoing sermon speaks a great deal about 
p^idelityy but does not define what he means by it. His harangue 
is a general exclamation. Every thing, I suppose, that is not in 
his creed is infidelity with him, and his creed is infidelity with me. 
Infidelity is believins falsely. If what Christians believe is not 
true, it is the Christians that are the infidels. 

The point between deists and christians is not about doctrine, - 
but about fact— -for if the things believed by the christians to be 
fiu^s, are not facts, the doctnne founded thereon falls of itself. 
There is such a book as the bible, but is it a fact that the bible is 
revealed religion ? The Christians cannot prove it is. They put 
tradition in place of evidence, and tradition is not proof. If it 

26 
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were, the recJity of witches could be proved by the same kind of 
evidence. 

The bibie is a history of the times of which it speaks, and his- 
tory is not revelation. The obscene and vulgar stories in the bi- 
ble are as repugnant to our ideas of the purity of a divine Being, 
as the horrid cruelties and murders it ascribes to him, are repug- 
nant to our ideas of his justice. It is the reverence of the iJeisb 
for the attributes of the Deitt, that causes them to reject the bible. 

Is the account which the christian church gives of the persoif 
called Jesus Christ, a fact or a fable ? Is it a fact that he was be- 
gotten by the holy Ghost ? The christians cannot prove it, for the 
case does not admit of proof The things called miracles in the 
bible, such for instance as raising the dead, admitted, if truej of 
ocular demonstration, but the story of the conception of Jesus 
Christ in the womb is a case beyond miracle, for it did not admit 
of demonstration. Mary, the reputed mother of Jesus, wiio must 
be supposed to know best, never said so herself, and all the ev>- 
dence of it is, that the book of Matthew says, that Joseph dreamed 
an angel told him so. Had an old maid of two or three hundred 
years of age, brought forth a child, it would have been much bet" 
ter presumptive evidence of a supernatural conception, than Mat- 
thew's story of Joseph's dream about his young wife. 

Is it a fact that Jesus Christ died for the sins of the world, and 
how is it proved ? If a Grod, he could not die, and as a man he 
could not redeem ; how then is this redemption proved to be fact? 
It is said that Adam eat of the forbidden fruit, commonly called 
an apple, and thereby subjected himself and ail his posterity jfor 
ever to eternal damnation. This is worse than visiting the sins 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generc^ 
tiora. But how was the death of Jesus Christ to affect or alter the 
case ? — Did God thirst for blood ? If so, would it not have been 
better to have crucified Adam at once upon the forbidden tree, 
and made a new man ? Would not this have been more creator- 
like, than repairing the old one ? Or, did God, when he made 
Adam, supposing the story to be true, exclude himself from the 
right of making another ? Or impose on himself the necessity of 
breeding from the old stock ? Priests should first prove facts and 
deduce doctrines from them aflerwards. But instead of this, they 
assume every thing, and prove nothing. Authorities drawn from 
the bible are no more than authorities drawn from other books^ 
unless it can be proved that the bible is revelation. 

This story of the redemption will not stand examination. That 
man should redeem himself from the sin of eating an apple, by 
committing a murder on Jesus Christ, is the strangest system of 
religion ever set up. Deism is perfect purity compared with this. 
It is an established principle with the quakers not to shed blood-— 
suppose then all Jerusalem had been quakers when Christ lived, 
there would have been nobody to crucify him, and in that case, if 
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man is vedeemed hy his blood, which is the belief of the church, 
there could have been no redemption — and the people of Jerusa- 
lem must all have been damned, because they were too good to 
commit murder. The christian system of rehgion is an outrage 
on common sense. Why is man afraid to think? 

Why do not the christians, to be consistent, make saints of Ju- . 
das and Pontius Pilate, for they were the persons who accom- 
pfalished the act of salvation. The merit of a sacrifice, if there 
can be any merit in it, was never in the thing sacrificed, but in 
the persons offering up the sacrifice — and therefore Judas and 
Pontius Pilate ought to stand first on the calendar of saints. 

THOMAS PAINK 
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OP THE WORD RELIGION, 

AND QTHER WORDS OF UNCERllilN SIGNIFICATION. 



Thk word religion is a word of forced application when used 
with respect to the worship of God. The root of the word is the 
Liatin verb ligOy to tie or bind. From ligOj comes reHgOy to tie or 
bind over again> or make more fast — ^firom religo comes the sub- 
stantive reU^f which with the addition of n makes the English 
substantive religion. The French use the word properly—when 
a woman enters a convent, she is called a noviciate, that is, she 
is upon trial or probation. When she takes the oath, she is call-* 
ed a religieuse, that is, she is tied or bound by that oath to the 
performance of it. We use the word in the same kind of sense 
when we say we will religiously perform -the promise that we 
make. , 

But the word, without referring to its etymolo^y,'has, in the 
manner it is used, no definitive meaning, because it does not de- 
signate what reli^on a man is of. There is the religion of the 
Gmnese, of the Tartars, of the Bramins, of the Persians, of the 
Jews, of the Turks, &c. 

The word Christianity is equally as vague as the word religion. 
No two sectaries can agrec^what it is. It is a /o here and lo mere. 
The two principal sectaries. Papists and Protestants, have often 
^cut each other's throats about it: — The Papists call the Protes- 
tants heretics, and the Protestants call the Papists idolaters. 
The minor sectaries have shown the same spirit of rancour, but 
as the civil law restrains them from blood, they content them- 
selves with preaching damnation against each other. 
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The word proleitoirf has a positiTe aignificatioii n the MUeeil 
is used *It means protesting against the authoritj of the Pof^ 
and this is the onlj artiele in which the prostestanto agree. In 
everj other sense, with respect to religion, the word proteetaal 
is as vague as the word cfajristian. When we saj an episcopa* 
' lian, a prebyterian, a baptist, a quaker, we know what those per- 
sons are, and what tenets they hold— but when we say a chrie- 
tain, we know he is not a Jew nor a Mahometaa, but we knoir 
not if be be a trinitarian or an anti4rinitarian, a believer in what 
is called the immaculate conception, or a' disbeliever, a maa of * 
seven sacraments, or of two sacraments, or of none. • The wwd 
christian describes what a man is not, but not what he is. 

The word Theology y from Xibeos, the Greek word for Ged, and 
meaning the study and knowledge of God, is a word, that strictly 
speaking, belongs to Theists or Deists, and not to the chrisdans. 
The head of the christian church is the person called Christ — but 
the head of the church of the Theists, or Deists, as they are 
more commonly cabled, from Detw, the Latin word for God, is €rod 
himself, and therefore the word llieology belongs to that church 
which has Theos or €rodMbr its head, and not to the. christian 
church which has the person called Christ for its head. Their 
technical ^ord is Christiamiyy and they cannot agree what Chris- 
tianity is. 

The words revealed religion, and natural religion, require also 
explanation. They are both invented terms, contrived by the 
church for the support of priest-crafl. With respect to the first, 
there is no evidence of any such thing, except m the universal 
revelation, that Grod has made of his power, his wisdom, bis good- 
ness, in the structure cff the universe, and in all the works of 
creation. We have no cause or ground from any thing we be- 
hold in those works, to suppose God would deal: partially by man- 
kind, and reveal knowledge to one nation and withhold- it firom 
another, and then damn them for not knowing it. The sun shines 
an equal quantity of light all over the world — and mankind in all 
ages and countries are endued with reason, and blessed with 
sight, to read the visible works of God in the creation, and so in- 
telligent is this book, that he that rtau may read. We admire the . 
wisdom of the ancients, yet they had no bibles, nor books, called 
revelation. They cultivated the reason that God gave them, 
studied him in his works, and arose to eminence. 

As to the bible, whether true or fabulous, it is a history, and 
history is not revelation. If Solomoq, had seven hundred wives, 
and three hundred concubines, and if Sampson slept in Delilah's 
lap, and she cut his hair off, the relation of those things is mere 
history, that needed no revelation from heaven to tell it : neither 
does it need any revelation to' tell us that Sampson was m fool for 
his pains, and Solomon too. 
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As to the expression so often used in the bible, that ihe ward 
cf tf^ Lord came to such an one, or such an one, it was the 
rashion of speaking in those times, like th^xpression used b j a 
quaker, that the spirit moveth Atm, or thai used by priests, that 
they have a calL We ought not to be deceived by phrases be- 
cause they are ancient. But if we admit the supposition that 
God would condescend to reveal ^mself in words, we ought not 
to believe it wouM be in such idle and profligate stories as ai% in 
the bible, and it is for this reason, among others whicliftour 
reverence to Grod inspires, that the Deists deny that the book 
called the bible is the word of God, or that it is revealed religion. 

With respect to the term, natural religion, it is upon the face 
of it the opposite of artificial religion, and it is impossible for 
any man to be certain that what is called revealed rehgionj is not 
artificial. Man has the power of making books, inventing sto-* 
ries of God, and calling them revelation or the word of God 
The Koran exists as an instance that this can be done, and we 
must be credulous indeed to suppose that this is the only in- 
stance, and Mahomet the only impostor. The Jews could match 
him, and the church of Rome could oMimatch the Jews. The 
Mahometans believe the Koran, the Christians believe the Bible, 
and it is education makes all the diflTerence. 

Books, whether Bibles or Korans, carry no evidence of being 
the work of any other power than man. It is only that which 
man cannot do that carries the evidence of being the work of a 
superior power. Man could not invent and make a universe — 
he could not invent nature, for nature is of divine origin. ' It is 
the laws by which {he universe is governed. When^ therefore, 
we look through nature up to nature's God, we are in the right 
road of happiness ; but when we trust to books as the word of 
God and confide in them as revealed religion, we are afloat on 
an ocean of uncertainty, and shatter into contending factions. 
The term, therefore, nattaral religiony explains itself to be divine 
religiony and the term revealed rel^ion involves in it the suspicion 
of being artificial. 

To show the necessity of understanding the meaning of words, 
I will mention an instance of a minister, I believe of the' episco- 
palian church of Newark, in Jersey. He wrote and published 
a book, and entitled it, ^^ dn Antidote to Deism,^^ . An antidote to 
Deism, must be Mheism, It has no other antidote— for what can 
be an antidote to the behef of a Grod, but the disbelief of God. 
Under the tuition of such apstors, what but ignorance and false 
information can be expecteo. T. P. 

96* 
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OF CAIir AITD ABEL« 



The sto^ of Cain and Abel is told in the finvth chapter of 
Genesis ; Cain was the elder brother, and Abel the younger, 
and Cain killed Abel. The Egyptian story of Typhon and Osi- 
ris, and the Jewish story in Genesis of Cain and Abel, have the 
appearance of being the same story differently told, and that it 
came originally from Egypt. 

In the Egyptian story, Typhon and Osiris are brothers ; Ty- 
phon is the elder, and Osiris the younger,' and Typhon kills Osi- 
ris. The story is an allegory on darkness and light ; Typhon, 
the elder brother, is darknesB, because darkness was supposed 
to be more ancient than light : Osiris is the good light who rules 
during the summer months, and brings forth the fruits of the 
earth, and is the favoui^, as Abel is said to have been, for 
which Typhon hates hinl, and when the winter comes, and cold 
and darkness overspread the earth, Typhon is represented as 
having killed Osiris out of malice, as Cain is said to have killed 
Abel. ' • 

The two stories are alike in their circumstances and their 
event, and are probably but the same story ; what corroborates 
this opinion, is, that thd fifth chapter of Genesis historically con- 
tradicts the reality of the story of Cain and Abel in the fourth 
chapter, fbr though the name of 5e/A, a son of Adam, is men- 
tioned in the fbuxth chapter, he is spoken of in the fifth chap- 
ter as if he was the first-born of Adam. The chapter begins 
thus ! — 

<^ This is the book -of the gtiMraivmi of Adam. In the day 
thatXSod created man, in the likeness of God created he him. 
Male and female created he them, and blessed them, and called 
their name Adam in the day when they were created. And 
Adam lived an hundred and thirty years and begat a son, in his 
own likeness and after his own image, and called his name SethJ'^ 
The rest of the chapter goes on with the genealogy. 

Any body reading this chapter cannot suppose there were any 
sons 'bom before Seth, The chapter begins with what is called 
the crecUion of •Adam, and calls itself the book of the generationB 
of Adamy yet no mention is made of such persons as Cain and 
Abel ; one thing, however, is evident on the face of these two 
chapters, which is, that the same person is not the writer of both ; 
the most blundering historian could not have committed himself 
in such a manner. 

Though I look on every thing in the first ten chapters of Gren- 
esis to be fiction, yet Action historically told should be consistent^ 
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liereas these two chapters tae not. The Gain and Abel of 
enefl{p appear to be no other than the ancient Egyptian story of 
jrphon and Osiris, the darkness and the Hf^t, wluch answered 
try well as an allegory without being believed as a fact. 



.^ 



OF THE TOWER OP BABEL. 



The story of the tower of Babel is told in the eleventh chap- 
r of Genesis. It begins thus : — ^^ And the whole earth (it was 
it a very little part of it thejyknew), was of one Ifpguage jmd 
;* one speech. — ^And it came to pass as they journeyedJBrooi'the 
ist, that they found a plain in the land of Shmar, and th^ dwelt 
lere.— And they said one to another. Go to^ let us make brick 
id J)um them thoroughly, and they hdl brick for stone, and 
ime had they for mortar. — And they said, Gfo toj let us build us 
city, and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us 
ake us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
hole earth. — ^And the Lord came down to see the city and the 
wer which the children of men builded. — ^And the Lord said, 
shold the people is one, and they have all one language, and 
is they begin to do, and now nothing will be restrained from 
em which they have imagined to do. — Go to^ let us go down and 
ere confound their language, that they may not under8tr«id one 
lother's speech. — So (that«is, by that means) the Lord scatter- 
I them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth, and 
ey left off building the city." 

This is the story, and a very foolish inconsistent story it |8. 
i the first place, the familiar and irreverend manlier in which 
e Almishty is spoken of in this chapter, is offensive to a serious 
ind. As to the project of building a tower whose top iy|ould 
tach to heaven, there never could be a people so foolish as to 
ave such a notion ; but to represent the Almighty as jealous of 
le attempt, as the writer of the story has done, is adding profa- 
ition to folly. ^^Goioy"* say the builders, "let us buUd us a 
Wer whose top shall reach to heaven." " Go ib^'* ssiys God, 
let us go down and confound their language." This quaintnesa 
indecent, and the reason given for it is worse, for, " now no- 
Xkg will be restrained from them which they have imagined to 
-" This is representing the Almighty as jealous of their *get- 
^ into heaven. The story is too ridiculous, even as a fable, to 
oount for the diversity of languages in the world, for which it 
ems to have been intended. 
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As to the project of confounding their langaage for IIib pur- 
pose of making them separate, h is altogether incon8iateii%( be- 
cause^ instead of producing this effect, it would, by increanng 
their difficulties, render them more necessary to each othoTi aad 
cause them to keep together. Where could they go to better 
themselves ? 

Another observation upon diis story 'is, the iiponsistency of it 
with respect to the opinion that the bible is the word of Grod giv- 
en Ibr the information of mankind : for nothing could so efiectti- 
ally prevent such a watd being known by mankuid as conJfounding 
their language. The people who afler this spoke different lan- 
guages could no more understand sucb a word generally, than the 
builders- of Babel could understand one another. It would have 
been necessary, therefore, had such word ever been given or in- 
tended to be given, that the whole earth should be, as they say 
it w«8 at firity of one language aad of one speech, and tliaft k 
should Qfifer have been confounded. 

The case however la, that the bible will not bear examinatinn 
in any part of it, which it would do if it was the word of God. 
Those who most believe it are those who know least about it, and 
priests always take care to keep the inconsistent and contradio- 
tory oiurts out of flight. T. P 



Ofihe religion of Deism compared vnik the Chrulum l^Sgiom, and 
ifce HferiorUy of the former over the hMer, 



* Evert person, of whatever religious denomination he may be, 
is a Deist in the first article of his Creed. Deism, from the Latin 
word DeuSy God, is the belief of a God, and this belief is the firal 
articlf of every man's creed. 

It is on this article, universally consented to by all mankind, 
that the Deist builds his church, and here he rests. Whenever 
we step aside fi'om this article, by mixing it with articles of hu- 
man invention, we wander into a labyrinth of uncertainty and fo- 
ble, and become exposed to every kind of impositipn by pretend- 
ers to revelation. The Persian shows the 2kndavista of Zoro- 
aster, the lawgiver of Persia, and calls it the divine law ; the 
Bramin shows the Shastery revealed, he says, by God to Brama, 
and given to him out of a cloud ; the Jew shows what he calls 
the law of Moses, given, he says, by Grod, on the Mount Sinai ; 
the Christian shows a collection of books and epistles, written by 
nobody knows who, and called the New Testament ^ and tfaa 
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Bbhometan ahcywB the Koran, given, he says, by God to Mahom- 
et : each of these calls itself revealed nUgionj and the only true 
wwd of God, and this the followers of each profess to believe 
from the habit of education, and each believes the others are im- 
posed upon. 

But when the divine gift of reason begins to expand itself in the 
mind and calls tma to reflection, he then reads and contemplates 
God in his works, and not in books pretending to be revelations. 
The Creation is the bible of the trHc believer in God. Every 
tiling in this vast volume inspires him with sublime ideas of the 
Creator. The little and paltry, and often obscene, tales of the 
bible sink into wretchedness when put in comparison with this 
mighty work. The Deist needs none of those tricks and shows 
<Mmed miracles to confirm his faith, for what can be a greater mir»-^ 
do than the Creation itself, and his own existence. 

Tliere is a happiness in Dei^m, when rightly und«Mood, that is 
not to be found in any other system of religion. All otlwR systems 
have something in them that either shock our reason, or are re- 
pnnant to it, and man, if he thinks at alL must stifle his reason in 
order to force himself to believe them. But in Deism our reason 
•ad our belief become happily united. The wonderful structure 
of the univerae, and eveiy thing we behold in the system of the 
creation, prove to us, for better than books can do, the existence of 
m Ood, aftd at the same time proclaim his attributes. It is by the 
exercise of our reason that we are enabled to contemplate God in 
fits works and imitate him in his ways. When we see his care and 
goodness extended over all his creatures, it teaches us our du^ 
towards each other, while it calls forth our gratitude tb hkn. It 
is by foigetting God in his works, and running after the books of 
pretended revelation that man has wandered from the straight 
path of duty and happiness, and become by turns the victim of 
doubt and Uie dupe of delujnon. 

Except in the first article in the Christian creed, that of belwv- 
ing in God, there is not an article in it but fills tiio mind with 
doubt as to the truth of it, the instant man begins to think. Now 
oveiy article in a creed that is necessary to the happiness aaii sal- 
fmtioa of man, ought to be as evident te the reason and com|»«- 
heBsion of man as the first article is, for God has not given us 
reason for the purpose of confounding us, but that we should use 
it fcnr our own happiness and his glory. 

The truth of the first article is proved by God himself, and is 
eniversal ; for the creation is rf itself demonstration of the existent^ 
ff o Crtaior, But the second article, that of God's begetting a 
aon, is not proved in like manner, and stands on no other author- 
ky than that of a tale. Certain books in what is called the New 
Testament tell us that Joseph dreamed that an angel told him so. 
(Matthew chap. 1, v. 20.) <<And behold the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Joseph in a dream, saying, Joseph thou son of David, 
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fear not to take tmto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is con- 
ceived in her is of the Holy Ghost." The evidence upon this ar- 
ticle bears na comparison with the evidence upon the first article, 
and therefore is not entitled to the same credit, and ought not to 
be made an article in a creed, because the evidence of it is defeo- 
tivc, and what evidence there is, is doubtful and suspicious. We 
do not believe the first article on the authority of books, whether 
called Bibles or £orans, nor yet on the visionary authority of 
dreams, but on the authority of God's owa visible works in the 
creation. The nations who never heard of such books, nor of 
such people as Jews, Christians, or Mahometans, believe the exist- 
ence of a God as fully as we do, because it is self evident. The 
work of man's hands is a proof of the existence of man as faUy as 
his personal appearance would be. When we see a watch, we 
have as positive evidence of the existence of a watch-maker, as 
if we saw him ; and in like manner the creation is evidence to our 
reason and our senses of the existence of a Creator. But there 
is nothing in the works of God that is evidence that he begat a son, 
nor any thing in the system of creation that corroborates such an 
idea, and therefore we are not authorized in believing it. 

But presumption can assume any thing, and therefore it makes 
Joseph's dream to be of equal authority with the existence of 
God, and to help it on calls it revelation. It is impos»ble for the 
mind of man in its serious moments, however it may have been 
entangled by education, or beset by priest-crafl, not to stand still 
and doubt 'upon the truth of this article and of its creed. But 
this is not all. 

The second article of the Christian creed having brought the 
son of Mary into the world, (and this Mary, according to the 
chronological tables, was a girl of only fifteen years of age when 
this son was bom,) the next article goes on to account for his be- 
ing begotten, which was, that when he grew a man he should be 
put to death, to expiate, they say, the sin that Adam brought into 
^ the world by eating an apple or some kind of forbidden fniit. 
But though this is the creed of the church of Rome, from 
whence the Protestants borrowed it, it is a creed which that church 
has manufactured of itself, for it is not contained in, nor derired 
from, the book called the New Testament. The four books call- 
ed the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, which give, 
or pretend to give, the birth, sayings, life, preaching, and death 
of Jesus Christ, make no mention of what is called the fall of 
man ; nor is the name of Adam to be found in any of those books, 
which it certainly would be, if the writers of them believed that 
Jesus was begotten, bom, and died for the purpose of redeeming 
mankind fi^m the sin which Adam had brought into tite -world. 
Jesus never speaks of Adam himself, of the garden 'OiftiBctoliy nor 
of what is caUed the fall of man. ..'*'' 

But the church of Rome having set up its newMfi)pdii wUflh 
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it called Christiaiiitj, and inveoted the creed which it named the 
apostles creed, in which it calls Jesus the only son af God^ con- 
eeived by Ae Holy Ghosty and horn of the Virgin Mary^ things of 
which it is impossible that man or woman can have any idea, and 
consequently no belief but in words ; and for which there is no 
authority hut the idle story of Joseph's dream in the first chapter 
of Matthew, which any designing impostor or foolish fanatic 
might make. It then manufactured the allegories in the book 
of Genesis into fact, and the allegorical tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge into real trees, contrary to the belief of the first 
christians, and for which there is not the least authority in any 
of the books of the New Testament ; for in none of them is there 
any mention made of such place as the Garden of Eden, nor of 
any thing that is said to have happened there. 

But the church of BLome could not erect the person called Je- 
sus into a Saviour of the world without makingthe allegories in 
the book of Crenesis into fact, though the New Testament, as be- 
fore observed, gives no authority for it. All at once the allego- 
rical tree*of knowledge became, according to the church, a real 
tree, the fi*uit of it real firuit, and the eating of it sinfiil. As 
priest-craft was always the enemy of knowledge, because priest- 
craft supports itself by keeping people in delusion and ignorance, 
it was consistent with its policy to make the acqusition of knowl- 
edge a real sin. 

The church of Rome having done this, it then brings forward 
Jesus the son of Mary as suffering deaUi to redeem mankind 
from sin, which Adam, it says, had brought into the world by eat- 
ing the firuit of the tree of.knowledge. %ut as it is impossible 
for reason to believe such a story, because it can see no reason 
for it, nor have any evidence of it, the church then tells us we 
must not regard our reason, but must believe^ as it were, and that 
through thick and thin, as if Crod bad given man reason like a 
plaything, or a rattle, on purpose to make fun of him. Reason 
is the forbidden tree of priest-crafl, and may serve to explain th^ 
allegcHy of the forbidden tree of knowledge, for we may reason- 
ably suppose the allegory had some meaning and application at 
the time it was invented. It was the practice of the eastern na- 
tions to convey their meaning by allegory, and relate it in the 
manner of fact. Jes^js followed the same method, yet nobody 
ever supposed the allegory or parable of the Rich Man and Laz- 
arus, the Prodigal Son, the ten Virgins, &c. were facts. Why 
then should the tree of knowledge, which is far more romantic in 
idea than the parables in the New Testament are, be supposed 
to be a real tree.* The answer to this is, because the church 

*The ramark of Emperor Julien, on the story of the Tree of Knowledge is worth 
oliMrving, «* If," said he, " tliere ever had been, or could be, a Tree of Knowledge, 
imtead of God forbidding man to eat thereof, it would be that of which he would or- 
dto him to ^attbe most.*' 
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again in good health in about thirtj-^ix hoors^ woold preftr such 
kind Off d&ath tor the sake of the experinieA and lo kwyv what 
the other side of the graTe was. Whr then sboald tbiC vbich 
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coald be no more than the death of any odier person. * 

The belief of the redemption o( Jeans Christ is abogedier 
an inv-ention of the chorch of Rome, not the doctrine of die 
New Testament What the writers cf the 3i ew Testament at- 
tempt to prove br the story of Jesus is>- the resarredioa af ike 
tawke Mlyfrom iHe grorc, idiich was the betief of the Fbanaeesi 
in opposition to the Saddacees t^a sect of Jews) who denied it. 
Paid, who was brongbk ap a Pharisee, laboors bard at this point, 
for it was the creed of his own Pharisaical church. The XV. 
chap. Ist of Corinthians is full of supposed cases and assertions 
about the resurrection of the same body« but there is not a word 
in it about rederapdon. This chapter makes part of the funeral 
jervice of the Episcopal church. The dogma dT the redemp- 
tion is the fable of priest-craft invented since the time tbe New 
Testament was compiled, and the agreeable delusion of it suited 
with the depravity of unmoral livers. When men are taught to 
ascribe all their crimes and vices to the temptations of the Devil, 
and to believe that Jesus, by his death, rubs all off and pays their 
passage to heaven gratis, they become as careless in morals as 
a spendthrift would be of money, were he told that bis father 
had engaged to pay oft* all his scores. It is a doctrine, not only 
dangerous to morals in this World, but to our happiness in the 
next world, because it holds out such a cheap, easy, and lazy 
way of getting to heaven as has a tendency to induce men to 
hug the delusion of it to their owrf injury. 

But there are times when men have serious thou^ts, and it im 
at such times when they begin to think, that they begin to doub^ 
the truth of the Christian religion, and well they may, for it i^ 
too fanciful and too ftill of conjecture, inconsistency, improbabii - 
ity, and irrationality, to afford consolation to the thoughtftil mi 
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His reason reyolts against his creed. He sees that none of its 
articles are proYed or can be proved. He may believe that such 
a person as is called Jesus (for Christ was not his name) was 
bom and grew to be a man, because it is no more than a natural 
and probable case. Put who is to prove he is the son of God, 
that he was begotten by the H0I7 Gmost ? Of these thinffs there 
can be no proof ; and that which admits not of proof^ and is 
aeainst the laws of probability, and the order of nature, which 
Cik>d himself has established, is not an object for belief. God has 
not gwen man reason to embarrass him, but to prevent his being 
imposed upon. 

Me may believe that Jesus was crucified, because many oth- 
en were crucified, but who is to prove he was crucified fir the 
Mw cf the world 1 This article has no evidence, not even in the 
New Testament ; and if it had, where is the proof that the 
New Testament, in relating things neither probable nor provea- 
ble, 18 to be believed as true ? When an article in a creed does 
not admit of proof nor of probability, the salvo is to call it reve- 
latioii : But fliis is only putting one difficulty in the place of an-* 
other, for it is as impossible to prove a thing to be revelation as 
k is to prove that Mary was gotten with chiUby the Holy Ghost. 

Here it is that the religion of Deism is superior to the chris- 
tian religion. It is &ee fix>m all those invented and torturing 
articles that shock our reason or injure our humanity, and wi£ 
which die Christian religion aboundsK Its creed is pure and 
sublimely simple. It believes in Crod, and there it rests. It 
honours reason as the choicest gift; of God to man, and the fac- 
ulty by which he is enabled to contemplate the power, wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator displayed in the creation ; and re- 
posing itself on hi» protection, both here and hereafter, it avoids 
all presunmtuous behefe, and rejects, as the fobulous inventiona 
of men, au books pretending to revelation. T. P. 

27 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, STYLING ITSELF THE 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 



The J^Tew-York Gazette of the 16A {Aig;Ml'S contains ihefoUomng 
article — ^*^ On Tuesday^ a Committee of the Mssumary Society^ 
consistmg chiefly rf distinguished Clergymen^ had an interview at 
the City Hotels, mth the Chiefs of mt Osage tribe of Indianiy 
now in Ais CUyy (J^Tew-York) to whom they presented a Bible, 
together ioiUi an MdresSy the object of which waSyto tijform them 
that this good book contained the wiU and laws of the GREAT 
SPIRIT." 



It is to be hoped some humane person will^ on account of our 
people on the frontiers^ as well as of the Indians, undeceive 
them with respect to the 'present the Missionaries have made 
them, and which they call a good hookj containing, they saj, ihe 
wUl and laws (fihe GREAT SPIRIT. Can tiiose Missionaries 
suppose that the assassination of men, women, and children, and 
suckinff infants, related in the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, 
&c. and blasphemously said to be done by the command of the 
Lord, the Great Spirit, can be edifying to our Indian neighbours, 
or advantageous to us i Is not the Bible warfare the same kind 
of warfare as the Indians themselves carry on, that of indiscrim- 
inate destruction, and. against which humanity shudders ; can the 
horrid examples and vulgar obscenity, with which the Bible 
abounds, improve the morals, or civilize the manners of the In- 
dians ? Wul they learn sobriety and decency from drunken 
Xoah and beastly Lot ; or will their daughters be edified by the 
example of Lot's daughters ? Will the prisoners they take in 
war be treated the better by their knowing the horrid story of 
Samuel's hewing Agag in pieces like a block of wood, or David's 
putting them under harrows of Iron ? Will not the shocking 
accounts of the destruction of the Canaanites when the Israel- 
ites invaded their country, suggest the idea that we may serve 
them in the same manner, or the accounts stir them up to do the 
hke to our people on the frontiers, and then justify the assassina- 
tion by the Bible the Missionaries have given them ? Will those 
Missionary Societies never leave off doing mischief ? 

In the account which this missionary Conmiittee gave of their 
interview, they make the Chief of the Indians to say, that, ^' as 
neither he nor his people could read it, he begged that some 
good white man might be sent to instruct them." 

It is necessary the General Government keep a strict eye over 
those Missionary Societies, who under the pretence of instruct- 
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ing the IndianSi send spies into their couoli^ to find out the best 
lands. No society should be pennitted to have intercourse with 
the Indian tribes, nor send any person among them, but with the 
knpwledffe and consent of the Grovemment. The present ad- 
, ministration has brought the Indians iMo a, good dispositioD^ and 
is improTing them in the moral and civil comforts of life ; but if 
these self-created societies be suffered to interfere, and send their 
speculating Missionaries among them, the laudable object of 
Government will be defeated. Riests, we know, are not remaric- 
able for doing any thing gratis ; they have, in general, some 
scheme in every thing they do, either to impose on the ignorant 
or derange the operations of Government. 

A FRIEND TO THE INDIANS. 



OF THE SABBATH DAT OF CONNECTICUT. 



The Word Sebbath meaas rest, that is, cessation firom labour ; 
but the stupid Blue Laws* of Connecticut make a labour of rest, 
*fi)r they oblige a person to sit still from sun-rise to sun-fiet on a 
Sabbath day, which is hard work. Fanaticism made those laws, 
and hjpoCnsy pretends to reverence tiiem, for where such laws 
prevail hypocrisy will prevail also. 

One of those laws says, '' No person shall run on a Sabbath 
day, nor walk in his garden, nor elsewhere, but reverently to and 
firom meeting." These fanatical hypocrites forget that God 
dwells not in temples made with hancUi,^ and that the earth is full 
of his glory« One of the finest scenes and subjects of religious 
contemplation is to walk into the woods and fields, and survey 
the wo^s of the God of the Creation. The wide expanse of 
heaven, the earth covered with verdure, the lofty forest, the Heav- 
ing com, the hiagnificent roll of mifl;hty rivers, and the murmur- 
ing melody of the cheerful brooks, are scenes that inspire the 
mind with gratitude and delight y but this the glo<»ny Calvinist 
of Connecticut must not behold bn a Sabbath day. Entombed 
within the walls of his dwelling, he shuts from his view the tem- 
ple of creation. The sun shines no joy to him. The gladden- 
ing voice of nature calls on him io vain. He is dea^ dumb, and 
blmd to every thing around him that God has made. Such is 
the Sabbath day of Connecticut 

From whence could come this miserable notion of devcftion ? 
It comes from the gloominess of the Calvinistic creed. If men 

* They ivcre called Blue Laws becawe they were ongioal^ ^imad (» bloA v*s«^ 
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love darimess rather than light, because their works are 6Til, tli0 
ulcerated mind of a Calvinist, who sees Grod only in terror, and 
sits brooding over the scenes of hell and danmation, can haio 
no joy in beholding the glories of the creation. Nodiing in dul 
mighty and wondrous system accords with his principles or his 
devotion. He sees nothing there that teDs him that God created 
millions on purpose to be damned, and that children of a span 
lonff are bom to bum for ever in hell. The creation preaches & 
di^rent doctrine to this. We there see that the care and good' 
ness of God is extended impartially- over all the creatures he hai» 
made. The worm of the earth shares his protection equally witl^ 
the elephant of the desert. The grass that sprinos beneath oui 
feet grows by his bounty as well as the cedars of Lebanon. Ev- 
ery ming in the creation reproaches the Calvinist with unjust it 
as of Grod, and disowns the hardness and ingratitude of his prin— ' 
ciples. Therefore he shuns the sight of them on a Sabbath day^ 
AN ENEMY TO CANT AND IMPOSITION 



OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 



Archbishop Tillotson says, ^The difference between the 
style of the Old and New Testaonent is so very remarkable^ that 
one of the greatest sects in the primitive times, did, upon this 
veiy ground, found their heresy of two Gocb, the one evil, fierce, 
and cruel, ^om they called tbe God of the Old Testament ; 
the other ffood, kind, and merciful, whom they caBedtbe God of 
the New Testament ; so great a diflerence' is there between the 
representations that are given of God in the books of the Jewish 
and Christian Religion, as to give, at least, some colour and pre* 
tence to an imagination of two Gods." linis far TillotsiMlL 

But the case was, that as the Church had picked out several 
passages from the Old Testament, which she most abstsrdly and 
falsely calls prophecies of Jesus Christ, (whereas there is no proN 
phecy of any such person, as any one may see by examJani^ the 
passages and the cases to which they apply,) she was under the 
necessity of keeping up the credit of the Old Testament, be^ 
cause if that fell the other would soon follow, and the Christiaa 
system of fiuth would soon be at an end. As a book ef morals, 
there are several parts of the New Testament that are good ; 
but they are no other than what had been preached in the flast- 
em world several hundred yevfi before Christ was bom. Conr 
fucius^ the Chinese philosopberi tvho lived five hundred yeam 
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before the time of Christ, says, achnowUigii ihy benefiU by the 
refttrn of bemfiUj hvl never reverse injuries. 

The derttj in Popish countries were cunninff enough to know, 
that if the Old Testament was made public, ue fallacy of the 
New, with respect to Christ, would be delected, and they pro- 
hibited the use of it, and always tcfok it away wherever they 
found it The Deists, on the contrary, always encouraged the 
reading it, that people might see aad judffe for themselves, that 
a Book 10 foil of contra£ctions and wickedness, could not be 
the word of God, and that we dishonour Crod by ascribing it to 
him. 

A TRUE DEIST. 



Smis iowards formng a Society for inqwrk^ inio the indh ^or 
fabAood (f ancient Hietoryy 90 far as SRdory is connected trtA 
systems of religion^ ancient and modem. 



It has been customary to class history into three divisions, dis- 
tinguished by the names of Sacred, Profane, and Ecclesiastical. - 
By the font b meant the Bible ; by the second, the history of 
nations, of men and things ; and by the third, the history of the 
clmrch and its priesthood. 

NT othing is more easy than to give names, and therefore mere 
names signify nothing unless they lead to the discovery of some 
cause for wluch that name was given. For example, Sunday is 
the name ffiven to the first day of the week, in the English lan- 
guage, and it is the same in tiie Latin, that is, it has the same 
meaning, {Dies SoUs) and also in the Grerman, and in several 
other Ismguages. lY hy then was this name given to that day ? 
Because it was the day dedicated by the ancient world to the 
luminary, which in English we call the Sun, and therefore the 
day jSunndaif, or the day of the Sun ; as in the like manner we 
csSl the second day Monday, the day dedicated to the Moon. 

Here the name, Sunday j leads to the cause of its being called 
so, and we have visible evidence of the fact, because we behold 
the Sun firom whehice the name comes ; but this is not the case 
when we distinguish one part of history from another by the 
name of Sacred. iCU histories have been written by men. We 
have no evidence, nor any cause to believe, that any have been 
written by God. That part of the Bible called the Old Testa- 
ment, is the history of the Jewish nation, from the time of Abra- 
ham, which begins in the Uth chap, of Genesis, to the downfall 
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of that nation by Nebuchadnezzar, and is no more entitled to be 
called sacred than anj other history. It is altogether the con- 
trivance of priestcraft that has given it that name. So far fiom 
its being sacredy it has not the appearance of being true in maaj 
of the things it relates. It must be better auUiority than a hoci^ 
which any impostor might make, as Mahomet made the Koran, 
to make a thoughtful man believe that the sun and moon stood 
still, or that Moses and Aaron turned the Nile, which is larger 
than the Delaware, into blood, and that the Egyptian magicians 
did the same. These things have too much the appearance of 
romance to be believed for fact. 

It would be of use to inquire, and ascertain the time, when 
that part of the bible called the Old Testament first iqppQared. 
From all that can be collected there was no such book till after 
the Jews returned from captivity in Babylon, and that it is the 
work of the Pharisees of the Second Temple. How they came 
to make the 19th chapter of the 2d book of kings, and the 37th 
of Isaiah, word for word alike, can only be accounted for by 
their having no plan to go by, and not knowing what they were 
about. The same is the case with respect to the last verses in 
the ^ book of Chronicles, and the first verses in Ezra, they also 
are word for word alike, which shows that the Bible has been put 
together at random. 

^ut besides these things there is great reason to befieye we 
have been imposed upon, with respect to the antiquity of the 
bible, and especially with respect to the books ascribed to Moses. 
Herodotus, who is called the father of history, and is the most 
ancient historian whose works have reached to oar time^ and 
who travelled into Egypt, conversed with the priests, historians, 
astronomers, and learned men of that country, fiir tiie purpose 
of obtaining all the information of it he could, and who ffives an 
account of the ancient state of it, makes no mention of such a 
..' man as Moses, though the bible makes him to have been the 
greatest hero there, nor of any one circumstance mentioned in 
the book of Exodus, relipecting Egypt, such as turning the riv- 
ers into blood, the dust into lice, the death of the first bom 
throughout all the land of Egypt, the passage of the Red-sea, 
the drowning of Pharaoh and all his host, things which could 
not have been a secret in Egypt, and must have been generally 
known, had they been facts ; and therefore as no such things 
were known in Egypt, nor any such man as Moses, at the time 
Herodotus was there, which is about two thousand two hundred 
years ago, it shows that the account of these things in the book 
ascribed to Moses is a made story of later times, that is, after 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, and that 
Moses IS not the author of the books ascribed to him. 

With respect to the cosmogany, or account of the creation in 
the first chapter of Genesis, of the Garden of Eden in the 900- 
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ond chapteri and of what is called the fall of man in tiie third 
chapter, there is something concerning them we are not histori- 
cally acquainted with. In none of the hooks of the hible afler 
Genesis, are any of these things mentioned, or even alluded to. 
How is this to be accounted for ? The obvious inference is, that 
either they were not known, or not beUeved to be facts, by the 
writers of the other books of the bible, and that Moses is not the 
author of the chapters where these accounts are ^iven. 

The next question on the case is, how did the Jews come by 
these notions, and at what time were they written ? 

To answer this question we must first consider what the state 
of the world was at the time the Jews began to be a people, for 
the Jews are but a modem race, compared ^vith the antiquit;/ of 
other nations. At the time there were, even by their own ac- 
count, but thirteen Jews or Israelites in the world, Jacob and his 
twelve BcnSj and four of these were bastards. The nations of 
Egypt, Chaldea, Persia and India, were great and populous; 
abounding in learning and science, particularly in the knowledge 
of Astronomy, of which the Jews were always ignorant. The 
chronological tables mention, that eclipses were observed at Ba- 
bylon above two thousand years before the Christian era, which 
was before there was a single Jew or Israelite in the world. 

AU those ancient nations had their cosmoganies, that is, their 
accounts how the creation was m^de, long before there was such 
people as Jews or Israelites. An account of these cosmoganies 
of India and Persia is given by Henry Lord, Chaplain to the 
!East India Company, at Surat, and published in London in 1630. 
The writer of this has seen a copy of the edition of 16S0, and 
made extracts from it. The work, which is now scarce, was 
dedicated by Lord to the Arch Bishop of Canterbury. 

We know that the Jews were carried captives into Babylon, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and remained in captivity several years, when 
they were liberated by Cyrus, king of Persia. During their captiv- 
ity they would have had an opportunity of acquiring some knowl- 
edge of the cosmogany of the Persians, of at least of getting some 
ideas how to fabricate one to put at the head of their own histo- 
ry after their return from captivity. This will account for the 
cause, for some cause there must have been, that no mention, nor 
reforence is made to the cosmogany in Genesis in any of the 
books of the bible, supposed to have been written before the 
captivity, nor is the name of Adam to be found in any of those 
books. 

The books of Chronicles were written after the return of the 
Jews fi'om captivity, for the third chapter of the first book gives 
a list of all the Jewish kings from David to Zedckiah, who was 
carried captive into Babylon, and to. four generations beyond the 
time of Zedekiab. In the first verse of the first chapter of this 
book the name of Adam is mentioned, but not in any book in the 
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bibk, written before that time, nor could it be, fiir Adam andfire 
are names taken from the cosmoganj of the Pemaos. Bxarj 
Lord, in hi» book, wrinen from Sunu, and dedicated, as I hate 
alreadj said, to the Arch Bishop of Canterbuiy, aajs that in Ae 
Persian coonoganj the name of the nrst man was JkUtmuhj and 
of the woman Becuh,* From hence ooBes the Adam and Eve 
of the book of Genesis. In the cosmoganj of In^a, <if iriiich 
I shall speak in a future number, the name of the first man was 
Pofrrcmt, and ai the woman PmramUi. We want a knoadedge 
of the Sanscrit language of India to understand the meaning of 
the names, and I mentioned it in ibis jJace, only to siiow that it 
is from the cosmogany of Peraa rather than that of India that 
the cosmoganj in Crenesis has been fabricated by the Jews, who 
returned from captiThy by the liberality of Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia. There is, howeTer, reason to conclude, on the authority of 
Sir William Jones, who resided several years in India, that these 
names were Tery expressire in the language to which tliey be- 
long':^, for in speaking of this language he says (see the A««f^ 
rese^chesj ^' The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiqidty, 
is of wonderful structure : it is mcMe perfect than the Greek, mote 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined thaneiifaer." 
These hints, which are intended to be continued, will serve to 
show that a society for inquiring into the ancient state of the 
world, and the state of ancient history, so fiir as history is con- 
nected with systems of religion ancient and modem, may become 
a useful and instructive ini^tution. There is good reason to be- 
lieve we have been in great error, with respect to the antiqnitj 
of the Bible, as well as imposed upon by its contents. IVuth 
ought to be the object of every man ; for without tinth there can 
be no real happiness to a thoughtful mind, or any aasorance of 
happiness hereafter. It is the duty of man to obtain all the 
knowledge he can, and then make the best use of it 

T. P. 



TO ]\IR. MOORE, OF NEW YOKE, 

COMMONLY CALLED 

BISHOP MOORE. 



I HAVE read in the newspapers your account of the visit yon 
made to the unfortunate General Hamilton, and of administering 

■ 

« In aa English edition of the Bible, in 1383, the first woman is caDed Hevah. 

Editor of thb PaosrscT. 
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to him a cercmooj of your church, which jou call the Holy Com- 

flMtCfMOfk 

I regret the fate of Gieneral Hamihon, and I so far hope with 
70U that it will he a warning to thoughtless man not to sport 
away the 1^ that God has given him ; but with respect to other 
partfl of yOur letter I think it very reprehensible, and betrays 
great ignorance of what true religion is. But you are a priest, 
you get your living by it, and it is not your worldly interest to 
undeceive yourselE 

After giving an account of your administering to the deceased 
what you call the Holy Conununion, you add, '^ By reflecting on 
this mdanchdiy event, let the humble believer be encouraged 
ever to hold fast that precious faith which is the only source of 
true comolatian in the last extremity of nature. Let the infidel 
be persuaded to abandon his opposition to the Grospel." 

To show you, sir, that your promise of consolation from scrip- 
ture has no foundation to stand upon, I will cite to you one of 
the greatest falsehoods upon record, and which was given, as the 
record says, for the purpose, and as a promise of consolation. 

In the epistle called ^ the First £pistle of Paul to the Thes- 

loniansi'' (chap. 4) the writer consoles the Thessalonians as to 



the case of their friends who were already dead. He does this 
by inforaung them, and he does it he says, by the word of the 
Ijord, (a most notorious falsehood) that the general resurrection 
of the dead, and the ascension of the living, wiJl be in his and 
their days ; that their friends will then come to life again ; that 
the dead in Christ will rise first. — " Then we, (says he, v. 17) 
which are oKve, and remain, shall be caught up together with 
THEM til the clofidsy to meet the Lord tn the airj and so shaU we 
ever be with the Lord — ^wherefore comfort one another with these 
words." 

Delusion and falsehood cannot be carried higher than they are 
in this passage. You, air, are but a novice in the art. The 
words admit of no equivocation. The whole passage is in the 
first person and the present tense, " We which are cStoe." Had 
the writer meant a future time, and a distant generation, it must 
have been in the third person and the future tense, ^^ They who 
shall then be alive." I am thus particular for the purpose of 
nailing you down to the text, that you may not ramble from it, 
nor put other constructions upon the words than they will bear, 
which priests are very apt to do. 

Now, sir, it is impossible for serious man, to whom God has 
given the divine gifl of reason, and who employs that reason to 
reverence and adore the Grod that gave it, it is, I say, impossible 
for such a man to put confidence in a book that abounds with 
^le and falsehood, as the New Testament does. This passag^ 
is but a sample of what I could give you. 
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You call on those whom you style " m/Ueb," (and thej in 
turn might call you an idolator, a worshipper of false gods, a 
preacher of &lse doctrine) '^ to abandon their opposition to die 
Gospel." Prove, sir, the God^el to be true, and the opposition 
will cease of itself ; but until you do this, (which we know yon 
cannot do you have no right to expect tiMj will notice jour ealL 
If by infideu you mean Deists^ (wad you must be exceedingly ig- 
norant of the origin of the wora Deist, and know but little oi 
Dtus, to put that construction upon it,) you will find yourself 
OYer-matched if you begin to engage in a controrersy with them. 
Priests may dispute with priests, and sectaries with sectaries, 
about the meaning of what they agree to call scripture, and end 
as they began ; but when you engage with a iJeist you must 
keep to fact. Now, sir, you cannot prove a single article of 
your religion to be true, and we tell you so publicly. Do it, j^ 
you can. The Deistical afticle, the beltrf cf a Crody with winch 
your creed begins, bos been borrowed by your church from the 
ancient Deists, and even this article you dishonour by putting a 
dream-hegoUen phantom,^ which you call his son, over his head, 
and treating God as if he was superannuated. Deism is the only 
profession of religion that admits of worshipping and reverencing 
God in purity, and the only one on which the thoughtful mind 
can repose with undisturbed tranquillity. Grod is almost fimgotten 
in the Christian religion. Y,\eTj thing, even the creation, is es- 
cribed to the son of Mary. 

In religion, as in every thing else, perfection consists in sim- 
plicity. The Christian religion of Gods within Gods, like wheels 
within wheels, is like a complicated machine, that never goes 
right, and every projector in the art of Christianity is trying to 
mend it. It is its defects that have caused such a number and 
variety of tinkers to be hammering at it, and still it goes wrong. 
In the visible world no timekeeper can go equally true with the 
sun ; and in like manner, no complicated religion can be equaUy 
true with the pure and unmixed religion of Deism. 

Had you not offensively glanced at a description of men whom 
you call by a false nanle, you would not have been troubled nor 
honoured with this address ; neither has the writer of it any de- 
sire or intention to enter into controversy with you. He thinks 
the temporal establishment of your church politically unjust and 
offensively unfair ; but with respect to religion itself, distinct from 
temporal establishments, he is happy in the enjoyment of his 
own, and he leaves you to make the best you can of yours. 

A MEMBER OP THE DEISTICAL CHURCH. 

^The fint chapter of Matthew, relates that Joseph, the betrothed hosband of Mair, 
dreamed that an angel told him that his intended bride was with diild by the Holy 
Ghost. It IB not e^'ery husband, whether carpenter or priest, that can ws so easily 
satisfied, for lo ! it was a dream. Whether Mary was in a dream when this was done, 
we are ooi told. It ie^ liowever, a comical story. There is no woman living can 
imdcrstand it. 
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TO JOHN MASON, 

One cf Ae Ministera of the Scotch Presbyterian Churchy of JSew- 
Yarky iffUh Remarks on his account of the visil he made to the late 
General HanuUon. . 



** Come now, let us reason idgdhery saith the Lord.^^ This is 
(me of the passages you quoted from your hible, in your £onver^ 
sation with General Hamilton, as given in your letter, signed 
with your name, and published in the Commercial Advertiser, 
and other New- York papers, and I re-quote the passage to show 
that your Text and your Religion contradict each other. 

It is impossible to reason upon things not comprehensible by 
reason ; and therefore, if you keep to your text, which priests 
seldom do, (for they are generally either above it, or below it, or 
forget it,) you must admit a religion to which reason can apply, 
and this, certainly, is not the Christian religion. 

There is not an article in the Christian religion that is cogniz- 
able by reason. The Deistical article of your religion, the be- 
Kef (fa Gody is no more a Christian article than it is a Mahom- 
etan article. It is an universal article, common to all religions, 
and which is held in greater purity by Turks than by Christians ; 
but the Deistical church is the only one which holds it in real 
purity ; because that church acknowledges no co-partnership 
with God, It believes in him solely, and knows nothing.of Sons, 
married Virgins, nor Ghosts. It liolds all these things to be the 
fables of priest-craft. ^ 

Why then do you talk of reason, or refer to it, since your re- 
ligion has nothing to do with reason, nor reason with that. You 
tell people, as you told Hamilton, that they must have faith ! 
Faith in what } You ought to know that before the mind can 
have faith in any thing, it must either know it as a fact, or see 
cause to believe it on the probability of that kind of evidence that 
is cognizable by reason': but your religion is not within either 
of these cases ; for, in the first place, you cannot prove it. to be 
fact ; and in the second place, yoii cannot support it by reason, 
not only because it is not cognizable by reason, but because it is 
contrary to reason. What reason can there be in supposing, or 
believing, that God put himself to dealhy to satisfy himself, and he 
reversed on the Demi on account of Adam ; for tell the story whicb 
way you will it comes to this at last. 

As you can make no appeal to reason in support of an unrea- 
sonable religion, you then (and others of your profession) bring 
yourselves off by telling people, they must not believe in reason^ 
but in revela&on. This is the artifice of habit without reflection. 
It is putting words in the place of things ; for do you not see, that 
when you tell people to believe in revelation, you must first prov^ 
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that what you call reyelation, » revelation ; and as 70a caoBoC 
do this, you put the xocni which is easily spoken, in the place of 
the thing you cannot prove. Tou have no more evidence tfait 
your Gospel is revelation, than the Turks have that their Komn 
is revelation, and the only difference between them and yon is, 
that they preach their delusion and you piUMich yours. 

In your conversation with Creneral Hamilton, yon say to him, 
'^ The nmple truth» of the Grospel, which require no aMnue tii- 
vestigationj but ftith ia the veracity of God, vfho camui &, are 
best suited to your present condition." 

If those matters you call ^^ ample indhs^^^ are what yon call 
them, and require no abstruse investigation, they would be 60 ob- 
vious that reason would easily comprehend them ; yet the doc- 
trine you preach at other times is, that Ihe mysterieM m Ae Gowpd 
are beyond the reach of reason. If your first position be tmOy 
that they are simple tndhs^ priests are unnecessary, for we do not 
want preachers to tell us the sun shines ; and if your second be 
true, the case, as to effect, is the same, for it is waste of mcHiej 
to pay a man to explain unexplainable things, and loss of time to 
listen to him. That Crod cannoi lie, is no advantage to your aigct- 
ment, because it is no proof that priests cannot, or that the bible does 
not. Did not Paul lie when he told the Thessalonians that the 
general resurrection of the dead would be in his life-tin|D, and 
that he should go up alive along with them into the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air. 1 Thes. chap. 4, v. 17. 

You spoke of what you call, " the precious bhod of ChrisL^^ 
This savage style of language belongs to the priests of the Chris- 
tian religion. The professors of this religion say they are shock- 
ed at the accounts of human sacrifices of which they road in the 
histories of some countries. Do they not see that their own reli- 
gion is founded on a human sacrifice, the blood of man, of which 
Sieir priests talk like so many butchers. It is no wonder the 
Christian religion has been so bloody in its effects, for it began 
in blood, and many thousands of human sacrifices have since been 
offered on the altar of the Christian religion. 

It is necessary to the character of a religion, as being true, and 
immutable as Grod himself is, that the evidence of it be equally 
the same through all periods of time and circumstance. This ia 
not the case with the Christian religion, nor with that of the Jews 
that proceeded it, (for there was a time, and that within the know- 
ledge of history, when these religions did not exist) nor is it the 
case with any religion we know of but the religion of Deism. 
In this the evidences are eternal and universal — ^^ The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeA his handy toork, — 
Day unto dp,y uttereth speech, and night unto fight showeth know* 
ledge,'*^ fiut all other religions are made to arise firom some lo- 

*Thii Pifann (19y which ie a DHatieal Ptlatn, is so much m the manner of aone 
DWU of dn book or Job, (which is not a book of the J[cw8, and does not beloqg to die 
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cal drcmiMtance, and aro introduced by. some temporary trifle 
which ita jrartizans call a miracle, but of which there b no proof 
but the atory. of it. 

. Ilie Jewuh religion, accordinfir to the history of it, began in a 
wUdemettj and the Christian religion in a stable, the Jewish 
books tell us of wonden exhibited upon Mount Sinai. It hap- 

Smed that nobody hved there to contradict the account. The 
hristian books tells us of a star that hung over the stable at the 
birth of Jesus. There is no star there now, nor any person liv- 
ing that saw it. But all the stars in the heavens bear eternal ev- 
idence to the truth of Deism. It did not begin in a stable, nor in 
a wilderness. It be^an every where. The theatre of the universe 
is the place of its bulb. 

As adoration paid to any being but GOD himself is idolatry^ 
the Christian religion by paying adoration to a man, bom of a w^ 
man, called Mary, belongs to the idolatrous class of religions, 
iMMUiequently the consolation drawn from it is delusion. * Between 

n and your rival in communion ceremonies, Dr. Moore of the 
iscopid church, you have, in order to make yourselves appear 

some importance, reduced General Hamilton's character to that 
of a feeble minded man, who, in going out of the world wanted a 
pasopozt fix>m a priest. Which of you was first or last applied to 
jforthis purpose is a matter of no consequence. 

The man, sir, who puts his trust and confidence in God, that 
leads a just and moral life, and endeavours to do good, does not 
trouble himself about priests when his hour of departure comes, 
nor permit priests to trouble themselves about him. They are, in 
general, mischievous beings, where character is concerned ; a 
coDSoltaticm of priests is worse than a consultation of physicians. 

Jl Member (fihe DetsOeal Congregation. 




ON DEISM AND THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE 

Tbb following refiections, written last winter, were occasioned 
by ceHdn expressions in some of the public papers against Deism, 
and the Writings of Thomas Paine on that subject. 

*^ Oreal it Duma of the EphenanSy^^ was the cry of the people 
of Ephesus ;* and the cry of '^ our holy religiony^^ has been the cry 

bifafe) tbat it has llie appearanoe of haTiiig beeDtraodated into Hebrew from the laiaa 
langnffs in wbich the nook of Job was oriffinally written, and brought by the^ Jewa 
finom Oiaklea or Persia, when they returned from captivi^. The contemplation of 
^ heavna made a great part of their religious devotion of the Chaldeans and FMr* 
•ians, and their relwioos nstivali were regulated by the progress of the son throvfh 
the twehw signs of the Zodiac But the Jews knew nothing about the Heavens, or 
diey would not Inve told the fbolirii story of the ran's standing still upon a hiD, and tht 
noon in a yaOey. Whatoouldthey want the moon for in the day timet 

* Aetet ciiap* six. ?er. 28* 
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01* supentxdoa in some instances^ and of hjpoeriay in othen^ftom 
liidc viav tu this. 

Tie Brmmiu* xhx tbUower of Zoroaster, the Jew, the Mafaone* 
txi, 'Jte church of Rome, the Greek church, the protestant chmdi, 
wiic uic'j several hunureti comradictory sectaries, preachmg in 
A'izte mdcance?^ oamaacioa a^aicst each other, all cry out, '' ov 
ii/ft4 ^^oi/ii.** The CalTiaist« who dazms children of a span kw 
r.< let! ?.« bum sbr erer ibr the glcry cf God, (and this is calka 
Chr^^cumcy ^ aad the univerialist, who preaches that all shall be 
ja^vvi aoti uone :$hail be damned, and this also is called Christi- 
Muty beasts ahke of their koiy t\'li^n and their Christian fiuth. 
S.*atec!im^ aiore, there:ore, is aecesscary than mere cry and whole- 
^e 3ssemoa« lud cha.: socie chins is TRUTH : and as inquiry 
*j« 'Jie ivdd :o troche he cho: is opposed to inquiry is not a fiiend 

llie liJvxi of Truth w aoc tbo ti .\i o: fable ; when, therefore, 
any Sx4 :s jurvcucec use.' :je v:>rld as the word of Crod, and 
sziide 4 x^-'oac-wcrk ir recz^.a, ic ouj^i t j be scrutinized more 
than other b^.vks r> ;we 'S ic bear e*'~idenco of being what it a 
nulled. iVr reverence r? G-j%i demaruis thai we do this, lest we 
ascnbe lo Go«i whac is n>jc his^ an*! ocr duty to ouraelres de- 
mojids is lesc we take rable xr uKt. 2nd rest our hope of salvation 
oa a raise :buncac:on. 1: is noc our eallins: a book koig that 
makes it so, any more tiian cur calling a rehgion holy liat en- 
lides it to the xiame. In«^uiry« uierezi.^re, » necessary in ordw 
;o arrire at truth. But imTuiry must h&Te some principle to 
procee^i oa. some stamxard t'^ judge by, superior to Jbnman 
aochorirr. 

"t^ca we surrey the works of crearioQ* tike reTolotiaos of the 
plaaecary syixem. and the whole econoorr of what is called na- 
ture, which s no ocher than the *aw9 the Creator has prescrib- 
ed to maner. we see unerring order and umreiaal harmonj 
rexgmng throoghouc the whole. N j oce rart contradicts another. 
The son does noc rui againsc the mixxi. nor the mooa against 
the ran. noc the planets against eaoh ocher. Every thing 
keens its appointed time and place. This harmoar in the works 
of God is so obTious^ that the fdrmer of the &My though he 
cannc< calculate eclipves, is as sezisible of iK as the philoeoplu- 
cal astronomer. He sees the God of order in every put of 
the Ttsible unirerse. 

Here, then, is the standard to which every thing must be 
broueht that pretends to be the work or word of God, and by this 
standard h must be judged, independently of any thing and evenr 
thing that man can say or do. Hb opinion is like a feather in the 
scale compared with the standard that God himwlf has set up. 

It is, therefore, by this standard, that the Bible, and all other 
books pretending to be the word of God« ^and there are many of 
them in the world^ must be judged, and not by the ^'^'i^n^ of 
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men, or the decrees of ecclesiastical councils. These have been 
80 contradictory, that they have often rejected in one council 
what they had voted to be the word of Grod in another ; and ad- 
mitted what had been before rejected. In this state of uncertain- 
ty in which we are, and which is rendered still more uncertain by 
the numerous contradictory sectaries that have sprung up since 
the time of Luther and Calvin, what is man to do ? The an- 
swer is easy. Begin at the root — ^begin with the Bible itself. 
Examine it with the utmost strictness. It is our duty so to do. 
Compare the parts with each other, and the whole with the har- 
monious, magnificent order that reigns throughout the visible 
universe, and the result will be, that if the same almighty wisdom 
that created the universe, dictated also the Bible, the Bible will 
be as harmonious and as magnificent in all its parts, and in the 
whole, as the universe is. But if, instead of this, the parts are 
found to be discordant, contradicting in one place what is said iii 
another, (as in 2 Sam. chap. xxiv. ver. 1, and 1 Chron. chap. 
xxi. ver. 1. where the same action is ascribed to God in one 
hook and to Satan in the other,) abounding also in idle and ob- 
scene stories, and representing the Almighty as a passionate, 
whimsical Being, continually changing his mind, making and un- 
making his own works as if he did not know what he was about, 
we may take it for certainty that the Creator of the universe is 
not tfa6 author of such a book, that it is not the word of God, and 
that to call it so is to dishonour his name. The Quakers, who 
are a people more moral and regular in their conduct than the 
people of other sectaries, imd generally allowed so to be, do not 
hold the Bible to be the word of God. They call it a history of 
the timesj and a bad history it is, and also' a history of bad men 
and of bad actions, and abounding with bad examples. 

For several centuries past the dispute has been about doc- 
trines. It is now about fact. Is the Bible the word of God, or 
is it not ? for until this point is established, no doctrine drawn 
from the Bible can afford real consolation to man, and he ought 
to be careful he does not mistake delusion for truth. This is a 
base that concerns all men alike. 

There has always existed in Europe, and also in America, since 
its establishments, a numerous description of men, (I do not here 
mean the Quakers) who did not, and do not believe the Bible to 
be the word of God. These men never formed themselves into 
an established society, but are to be found in all the sectaries 
that exist, and are more numerous than any, perhaps equal to all, 
and are daily increasing. From Deus, the Latin word for God, 
they have been denominated Deists, that is, believers in God. 
It is the most honourable appellation that can be given to man, 
because it is derived immediately from the Deity. It is not an 
artificial name like episcopalian, presbyterian, &c. but is a name of 
sacred signification* and to revile it, is to revile the liame of Grod. 
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Ch-r:;! aid Stir*, :-:c li-e I'^rt-nse ■:«:" k*i*3c:^ ?*^^* '^ 

nj '-^f :ie Cl:i5:a j: Ricae. i:ii :q ec xier iTrhrriiT. Ii a abe 
rKa: ias «a:i £ l3 ti*^ wj^i -a GjiI We do sc< &daik the u- 

C3 ziansCLCsired miracles, ha «eC2nz it^eif cp :<: focztre aH^ its 
zs^ydisjicnA cocximt 3; rrmasuiMcantLinTC. &c.: md ve CHght 
to >& waxchnil vith respect to 2x17 b-:<^ ins^caced bv her. or 
hftr eccleaiascical Ojoncila. and caZ«i bj her die Won! of God; 
^L.fi :h« more 3-d, becacue it wsa bj pr-:-paz^irh:^ toat belief ind 
aapportmjT it by £re azid ragg-jC. ths: she kepc np her temporal 
pc»er. Tha: the belief of the Bir '.e d-je* no z-xsc in the worM, 
maj be seen by the irregular live* of those, as w«fl priests as 
laTmen, wbo ;>rotess to belieTe it to be :he word oc* God, and the 
moral liTea of the Q^jakers who do not. It abooads with too 
many ill example* to be made a nle tor moral life, and were a 
man to copy aiher the lives of some of its most celebrated char- 
acters', he would ccme to the gallows. 

Tnomas Paine has written to show that the Bible is not the 
word of God, that the books it coniaiss were not written by the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, that it is an anonymooa 
book, and that we have no authority for calling it the word of 
God. or for saying it was written by inspired penmen, since we 
do not know who the writers were. This is :he opinion, not 011I7 
of Thomas Paine, but of thousands and tens of thousands m 
the most respectable characters in the United States and in 
Kurope. These men hare the same right to their opinions as oth- 
ers have to contrary opinions, and the same right to publish then, 
l^lesiastical tyranny is not admissible in the United States 

With respect to morality, the writings of Tliomas Paine are 
remarkable for purity and benevolence; and though he often 
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enliYens them with touches of wit and humour, he never loses 
sight of the real solemoitr of his subject. No man's morals, 
ei^er with respect to his Maker, himself, or his neighbour, can 
suffer bj the writings of Thomas Paine. 

It is now too late to abuse Deism, especially in a country 
where the press is free, cr where free presses can he estabUshei, 
It is a religion that has Gk>d for its patron and derives its name 
from him. The thoughtful mind of man, wearied with the 
endless contentions of sectaries against sectaries, doctrines 
against doctrines, and priests against priests, finds its repose at 
last in the contemplativQ belief and worship of one Crod and the 
practice of morality, for as Pope wisely says, 

<^ He can't be wrong, whose life is in the ri|;ht." 



OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Addnssed to the believers in the book calkd the Scnptures. 



The New Testament contains twenty-seven books, of which 
four are called Gospels ; one called the Acts of the Apostles ; 
fourteen called Epistles of Paul ; one of James ; two of Peter ; 
three of John ; one of Jude ; and one called the Revelation. 

Nono of those books have the appearance of being written by 
the persons whose names they bear, neither do we know who 
the authors were. They ceme to us on no other authority than 
the church of Rome, which the Protestant Priests, especially 
those of New England, called the Whore of Babylon. This 
church appointed sundry councils to be held, to compose creeds 
foff the people, and to regulate church affairs. Two of the 
principal of these Councils were that of Nice, and of Laodocia, 
(names of the places where the councils were held) about three 
hundred and fifly years after the time that Jesus is said to have 
lived. Before this time there was no such book as the New 
Testament. But the church could not well go on without hav« 
ing something to show, as the Persians showed the Zendavista, 
revealed, they say, by God to Zoroaster ; the Bramins of India, 
the Shaster, revealed, they say, by God to Bruma, and given to 
him out of a dusky cloud.; the Jews, the books they call the 
Law of Moses, given they say also out of a cloud on Mount 
Sinai ; the church set about forming a code for itself out of 
such materials as it could find or pick up. But where they got 
those materials, in what language they were written, or whose 
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hand-writing they were, or whether thej were originals or eopeff| 
or on what authoritj thej stood, we know nodintg of, nor does 
the >'ew Testament tell us. The church was reaolred to hvre 
a yew Testament, and as after the lapse of more than thrae 
hundred jears, no hand-writing could be prored or disfMrored, 
the church, who like former impostors, had then gotten powoa 
sion of the state, had eveiy thins its own way. It invented 
creeds, such as that called the Apostle's Creed, the Nicean 
Creed, the Athanasian Creed, and out of the loads of mb^uh 
that were presented, it roted four to be Gospels, and othen tobe 
Epistles, as we now find them arranged. 

Of those called Gospels above fbrtj were presented, eadi pre- 
tending- tp be genuine. Four onlj were voted in, and entitled^ 
The Gospel according to St. 3Iatthew — the GSospel aceordmg to 
St. Mark — the Grospel according to St. Luke — the CSospelaccorct- 
ing to St. John. 

This word according shows that those books hare not been 
written bj Matthew, 3lark, Luke and John, but according to 
some accounts or traditions, picked up concerning them. The 
word according means agreeing with, and necessaruj includes the 
idea of two thmgs, or two persons. We cannot say, He Cfo9~ 
pel written by Juaiihew according to Matthew ; but we might say^ 
the Gospel of some other person, according to what was foport- 
ed to have been the opinion of Matthew. Now we do not know 
who those other persons were, nor whether what they wrote ac- 
corded with anj thing that Matthew, Mark, Luke and John might 
have said. There is too little evidence, and too much contnr- 
ance, about those books, to merit credit. 

The next book after those called Croepels, is diat celled the 
Acts of the Apostles. This book is anonymous ; neither do the 
Councils that compiled or contrived the New Testament tell us 
how they came by it. The church, to supply this defect, say it 
was written by Luke, which shows that, the church and its priests 
have not compared that called the Grospel according to St. JLuke^ 
and the Acts together, for the two contradict each other. The 
book of Luke, chap. 24, makes Jesus ascend into heaven the 
very same day that it makes him rise from the grave. The book 
of Acts, chap. i. v. 3, says, that he remained on the earth for^ 
days after his crucifixion. There is no believing what either of 
them says. 

The next to the book of Acts is that entitled, '^ The Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle* to the Romans.^' This is not an epistle^ 
or letter, written by Paul or signed by him. It is an epistle, or 

* AcaM*ding to the criterioa of the chnrch, Paul was not an apootk : that uppAf 
tion bein^ given only to tboee called the twehe. Two nibn bewnging to a man of 
^var, got into a. dispute upon diie point, whether Paul was an apostle or not, and tfaey 
agreed to refer it to the Boatswain, who decided very eanonically that Paul was an 
acting apostle but not rated 
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Ifltter, written by a person who signs himsetf Tertius^ and sent, 
as it. 18 said at the end, by a servant woman called Phebe. The 
last chapter, y. 22, says, '^ I Tertius, who wrote this Epistle, s»- 
late you." Who Tertius or Phebe were, we know nothing of. 
The epistle is not dated. The whole of it is written in the first 
person, and that person is Tertius, not Paul. But it suited the 
church to ascribe it to Paul. There is nothing in it that is in- 
teresting, except it be to contending and wrangling sectaries.— 
The stupid metaphor of the potter and the clay is in the 9th 
chapter. 

The next book is entitled, '^The First Epistle of Paul the 
Apostl^ to the Corinthians." This, hke the former, is not an 
epistle written by Paul, nor signed by him. The conclusion of 
the epistle says, ^' The first epistle to the Corinthians was writ- 
ten firom Philippi, by Stephenas and Fortunatus and Achiacus and 
Timotheus." The second epistle entitled, ^^ The Second Epis- 
tle of Paul the Apostle, to the Corinthians," is in the same case 
with the first. The conclusion of it says, ^^ It was written firom 
Philippi, a city of Macedonia, by Titus and Lucas." 

A question may arise upon these cases, which is, are these 
persons the writers of the epistles originally, or are they the 
writers and attestors of copies sent to the councils who compiled 
the code or canon of the IN ew Testament } If the epistles had 
been dated, this question could be decided ; but in either of the 
cases the evidences of Paul's hand writing and ' of their being 
written by him is wanting, and therefore there is no authority for 
calling them epistles of Paul. We know not whose epistles-they 
were, nor whether they are genuine or forged. 

The next is entitled, " The Epistle of Paul the Apostle, to 
the Galatians." It contains six short chapters. But short as the 
epistle is, it does not carry the appearance of being the work or 
composition of one person. The fifth chapter, ver. 2, says, " If 
ye be circumcised, Christ shall avail you nothing." It does not 
say circumcision shall profit you nothing, but Cfhrist shall profit 
you nothing. Yet in the sixth chap. v. 15, it says, '^ For in 
Christ JjBsus neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature." These are not reconcileable 
passages, nor can contrivance make them so. The conclusion 
of the epistle says, it was written fi*om Rome, but it is not dated, 
nor is there any signature to it, neither do the compilers of the 
New Testament say how they came by it. We are in the dark 
upon all these matters. 

The next is entitled, " the Epistle of Paul the Apostle, to the 
Ephesians." Paul is not the writer. The conclusion of it says, 
" Written from Rome unto the Ephesians by Tychicus." 

The next is entitled, " the Epistle of Paul the Apostle, to the 
Philippians." Paul is not the writer. The conclusion of it says, 
" It was written to the Philippians from Rome by Epaphroditus." 
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It ifl not dated. Query, were those men who wrote and ^gned 
thoee epiatles Joamevrnen Apostles, who ondeitook to wiite ■ k 
Paul's name, as Paul is said to have preached in Christ's niBB? ib 

The next is entitled, " the Epistle of Paul the Anostle, to Ai 
Colossians." Paul is not the writer. Doctor Luke is qiohn 
of in this Epistle as sending his compliments. " Lake, tbe be- 
loTod physician and Demas greet joo." Ch^. iv, ▼. 14. K 
does not saj a word about his writing any GoepeL The oooda* lie 
sion of the Epistle says, " Written from Rome to the fTnlfwiniwM, la 
by Tychicus and Onesimus." Ii 

The next is entitled '' the first and the second Epistles of Pul 
the Apostle, to the Thessaloniais/' Either the writer of these 
Epistles was a visionary enthusiast, or a direct impostor, for he 
tells the Thessalonians, and, he says, he tells them by the word 
of the Lord, that the world will be at an end in his and their 
time; and after telling them that those who are already dead 
shall rise, he adds, chapter 4, t. 17, " Then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up with them into the donds to meet 
the Lord in the air, and so shall we be ever with the Lord." 
Such detected lies as these, ought to fill fffiests with oonfiisioD, 
when they preach such books to be the word of God. These 
two Epistles are said, in the conclusion of them, to be writton 
from Athens. They are without date or signatures. 

The next four Epistles are private letters. Two of them are 
to Timothy, one to lltus, and one to Philemon. Who they were 
nobody knows. 

The first to Timothy is said to be written from Laodoeea. It 
is without date or signature. The second to llmothy is said to 
be written from Rome, and is without date or signature. The 
Epistle to Titus is said to be written from Xicopohs in Macedo- 
nia. It is without date or sigiMUure. The Epistle to Philemon 
is said to be written from Home by Onesimus. It is without 
date. 

The last Epistle ascribed to Paul is entitled, '' The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews," and is said in the conclusion 
to be written from Italy, by Timothy. This Timothy (according 
to the conclusion of the Epistle called the second Epistle of 
Paul to Timothy) was bishop of the church of the Ephenans, 
and consequently this is not an Epistle of Paul. 

On what slender cob-web evidence do the priests and profes- 
sors of the Christian religion hang their faith ! The same degree 
of hearsay evidence, and that at third and fourth hand, would 
not in a court of Justice, give a man title to a cottage, and yet 
the priests of this profession prcsuniptuously promise their de- 
luded followers the kingdom of Heaven. A little reflection 
would teach men that those books are not to be trusted to; 
that so far from there being any proof they are the word of God, 
it is unknown who the writers of them were, or at what time 
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Biey were written, within tbree hundred years after the reputed 
Imthoni are said to have lived. It is not the interest ofpriesta, 
.Who get their living bj them, to examine into the insufficiency 
of the evidence upon which those books were received by the 
jpOTOsh 'councils who compiled the New Testament. 

The cry of the priests, that the Church is in danger, is the cry 
tf men who do not understimd the interest of their own craft, 
for instead of exciting alarms and apprehensions for its safety ,~ as 
they expect, it excites suspicion that the foundation is not sound, 
and that it is necessary to take down and build it on a surer 
foundation. Nobody fears for the safety of a mountain, but 
« hillock of sand may be washed away! Blow then, O ye 
priests, " the Trumpet in Zion," for the Hillock is in danger. 

DETECTORr-P. 



COMMUNICATION. 



The church tells us that the books of the Old and New Testa* 
ment are divine revelation, and without this revelation we could 
not have true ideas of God. ^ 

The Deist, on the contrary, say, that those books are not divine 
revelation, and that were it not for the light of reason, and the re* 
Uffion of Deism, those books, instead of teaching us true ideas of 
CK>d, would teach us not only false but blasphemous ideas of him. 

Deism teaches us that God is a God of truth and justice. Does 
Ue Bible teach the same doctrine ? It does not. 

The Bible says, (Jeremiah, chap. 20, verses 5, 7,) that God is a 
deceiver. '* O Lord (says Jeremiah) thou hast deceived me, and 
I was deceived. Thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed." 

Jerenliah not only upbraids God with deceiving him, but in 
chap. 4, verse 9, he upbraids God with deceivinff the people of 
Jerusalem. "Ah! Lord God, (says he,) surely thou hast greatly 
deceived this people and Jerusalem, saying, ye shall have peace, 
whereas the sword reacheth unto the soul.'* 
^ In chap. 15, verse 8, the Bible becomes more impudent, and 
^caUs God in plain language, a liar, '' Wilt thou, (says Jeremiah 
to Grod,) be altogether unto me as a liar and as waters that fail." 

Ezekiel, chap. 14, verse 9, makes God to say—** If the prophet 
be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the Lord hath deceived 
'AtUprophet" All this is downright blasphemy. 

Tne prophet Micaiah, as he is called, 2 Chron. chap. 18, verse 
18, tells another blasphemous story of God. — ** I saw, says he, the 
liord sitting on his throne, and all the hosts of heaven standing on 
his riffht hand and on his left. And the Lord said, who shall en- 
tice Ahab, king of Israel, to go up and fall at Ramoth Gilead? 
And one spoke afler this manner, and another after that manner. 
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Then there came out a spirit ^Micaiah does not tell us where be 
came from) and stood before the L/>rd. (what an impudent feBow 
thi3 sTMHt was,) and said, I will entice him. And the Lord 8ud 
unto him, wherewith? and he said, I will go out and be a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And the Lord said thoa 
rhalt entice him, and thon shah also prevail; go out and do even so. 
We often hear of a gang of thieves plotting to rob and murder 
a ni^an, and laying a plan to entice him out that they mav execute' 
their design, and we al^rays feel shocked at the wickedness of 
such wretches ; but what must we think of a book that des^ 
cribes the Almighty acting in the same manner, and laying flans 
in heaven to entrap and ruin mankind. Our ideas of his justice 
a.nd goodness forbid us to believe such stories, and, therefore, we 
say that a lying 8|Hrit has been in the mouth of the^ writers of the 
books of the Bible T. P. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE PROSPECT. 

t:^ addition to the judicious remarks in your 12th dunibeT, on 
the absurd story of Noah's flood, in the 7th chapter of C3eneaiif^ 
I send you the following : 

The 2d verse makes God to say unto Noah, " Of every eUan 
beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and his female, 
and of every beast that are not cleanj by two, the mafe and hij^ 
female." 

Now, there was no such thing as beasts clean And vndean in 
the time of Noah. Neither were there any sudi people as JewsT 
or Israelites at that time, to whom that distindhon was e law. 
The law, called the law of Moses, by which a distinction is made, 
beasts clean and unclean^ was not until several hundred yeard 
afler the time that Noah is said to have lived. The story, tiiere- 
fore, detects itself, because the inventor forgot himself, by making 
Cod make use of an expression that could not be used at the! 
time. The blunder is of the same kind, as if a man in telling ft 
story about America, a hundred years ago, should quote an ex- 
pression from Mr. Jefferson's inaugural speech, as if spoken by 
him at that time. 

My opinion of this story is the same as what a man once said 
to another, who asked him in a drawling tone of voice, " Ho you 
b<!licvc the account about No-ah ?" The other replied in the 
same tone of voice, ah^^w. T. t^< 
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RELIGIOUS INTfiLLIGEirCE.* 



Thb following publication, which has appeared in several news- 
papers in different parts of the United States, shows in the 
most striking manner, the character and effects of religious fa- 
naticism, and to what extravagant lengths it will carry its un- 
rtAy and destructive operations. We give it a place in the 
Prospect, because we think the perusal of it will be gratifying 
to our subscribers ; and, because, by exposing the true charac- 
ter of such frantic zeal, we hope to produce some influence 
upon the reason of man, and induee him to rise superior to 
such dreadful illusions. The judicious remarks at the end of 
this account were conmiunicated to us by a very intelligent 
and faithful friend to the cause of Deism. 

Hxtractjjrom a Letter of the Rev, George ScoUy cf MiU Creeky 
WaJmgton Covmiuy Penmyhdniay to Col, ffiUiam MFarreny 
of Mount Bethely Jrorthampton Countyy P, dated J^ovember 5, 
180S. 

Mt Deah Friend, 

We have wonderful times here. Grod has been pleased to 
visit this barren comer with abundance of his grace. The work 
began in a neighbouring congregation, at a sacramental occaf- 
fdon, about the last of September. It did not make its appear- 
ance in my congregation till the first Tuesday of October. Af- 
ter society in the night, there appeared an evident stir amon^ 
the youpg people, but nothing ot the appearance of what appear- 
ed afterwards. On Saturday^evening K)llowiDg, we had society, 
but it was dull throughout. On Sabbath-day one cried out, but 
nothing else extraormnary appeared. — That evening I went part 
of the way to the Kaccoon congregation, when the sacirament of 
the suj^per was administered ; but on Monday morning a very 
strong impression of duty constrained me to return to my con- 
gregation in the Flats, when the work was begun. We met in the 
afternoon at the meeting-house, where we had a warm society. 
In the evening we removed to a neighbouring house, where wo 
continued in society till midnight ; numbers were falling all the 

*It becomes necessary to insert Mr. Scott's letter, for the due understanding of the 
comments made upon it, by Mr. Paine. It has also in itself much interest, as exhib- 
iting a troe picture of ^ awful condition In which priestcraft has involved human na- 
ture, by inculcating " the doctrines of our fallen state by nature, and the way of re- 
covering through Christ." A more childish and besotted d(^ma, I will venture to 
any, was never tni^ht in die most barbarous nation that ever existed in the world. 

Editor. 
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time of the society. — ^Afier the people were dismissed^ a Gouiit 
erable number staid and sung hymns, till perhaps two o'dodk in 
the morning, when the work began to the astonishment of iD. 
Only five or six were left able to take care of the rest, to te 
nuinber perhaps of near forty. — ^They fell in all directions, on hmp 
ches, on beds, and on the floor. Next morning the people begn 
to flock in from all quarters. One ^irl came early iii the mon- 
ing, but did not get within one hundred yards of the home, be- 
fore she fell powerless, and was carried in. We could not lean 
the house, and, therefore, continued society all that day and aB 
that night, and on Wendesday morning, I waa obliged to lean 
a number of them on the spot. On Thursday evening we met 
again, when the work was amazing ; about twenty persons lay 
to all appearance dead for near two and a half hours, and a great 
number cried out with sore distress. — ^Friday, I preached at 



Creek. Here nothing appeared more than an unusual aolemni^. 
That evening we had society, where great numbers were broium 
under conviction, but none fell. On Sabbatb-day I preacheo at 
Mill Creek. This day and evening was a very solemn time, Ipfc 
none fell. On Monday T went to attend presbytery, but retaffr" 
ed on Thursday evening to the Flats, where society was appoint- 
ed, when numbers were struck down. On Saturday evening 
we had society, and a very solemn time — about a dozen peTSons 
lay dead three and a half hours by the watch. On Sabbath a 
number fell, and we were obliged to continue all night in society, 
as we had done every evening we had met before. On Monday, 
a Mr. Hughes preached at Mill Creek, but nothinff extraordinary 
appeared, onl^ a great deal of falling. We cohduded to divide 
that evening mto two societies, in oraer to acccHumodate the peo- 
ple. Mr. H. attended the one and I the other. Nothins strange 
appeared where Mr. H. attended ; but where I attended, God 
was present in the most wonderful manner. fMittve there was 
not one present but was more or less affected. A considerable 
number fell powerless, and two or three, after laying smne time, 
recovered with joy, and spoke near half an hour. One, e»- 

Secially, declared in a surprising manner the wonderful view she 
ad of the person, character^ and offices of Christ, with such ac- 
curacy of language, that I was astonished to hear it Surely 
this must be the work of Grod ! On Thursday evening we had 
a lively society, but not much falling doi^n* On Satimlay. we 
all went to the Cross Roads, and attended a sacrament. Here 
were, perhaps, about 4000 people collected. The weother waa 
uncomfortable ; on the Sabbath-day it rained, and on Mondsg^ it 
snowed. We had thirteen ministers present. The exercueft 
began on Saturday, and continued on night and day with little or 
no intermission. Great numbers fell ; to speak within bounds, 
there were upwards of 150 down at one time, and some oJCChem 
continued three or fours with but little appearance^f life. JNum- 
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, bera came to, rejoicing, while others were deeply distressed. — 
The scene was wonderful ; the cries of the distressed, and the * 
agonizing groans, gfiye' some faint representation- of the awful 

, cries and the bitter screams, which will, no doubt, be extorted 
from the damned in hell. But what is to me the most snrprisring, '• 
of those who have been i^ubjects among mj people with whom I ^. 
have conversed, but three had any terrors of hell during their 
exercise. The principal cry is, O hpw long have^ I rejected 
Christ ! O how often have I pmbrued my hands in his precious * < 
blood ! O how often have I waded through his precious blood by 
stifling conviction ! O this dreadful hard heart ! O what a dread- 
ful monster sin is ! It was my sin that nailed Jesus to the 
cross, &c. • ' 

The preaching is various ; some thunder the terrors of the law 
-—others preach the mild invitation of the ffospel. For my part, 
since the work began, I have confined myself chiefly to the doctrines . 
of our fallen state by nature, and the way of 'recovery through 
Christ ; openins the way of salvation : cdiowing how God can 
b^jast and yet oe the justifier of them'that behev^ and also the 
nalBre of true faith axid repentance ; pointing out the difierence 
between true and false religion, and urging the invitations of the 
gospel in the most engaging manner that I am master of, without 
any strokes of terror. The convictions and cries appear to be, 
perhaps, nearly equal under all these difierent modes of preach- 
ing, but it appears rather most, when we preach ^on the fulness 
aim freenesH Hi salvation. 



REPAAES BY MR. PAINE. 

In the fifth chapter of Marl^^e read a strange stoty of the 
Devil getting into swine after he had been turned out of a man, 
and as the freaks of the Devil in that story and the tumble-down 
descriptions in thU are ver^ much alike ; the two stories ought to 
go together. 

^'And they came over unto the other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gadarenes. And ^en he was come out of the 
ship, immediately there met him out of the tombs a man with an 
unclean spirit, who had his dwelling among the tombs ; and no 
man could bind him, no, not with diains : liecause that he had 
been often bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had been 
g, plucked asunder by him, and the fitters broken in pieces ; neither 
■' could any man tame him. And always ni^ht and day, he was in 
the mountains, and in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with 
stones. But when he saw Jesus afar' off, he ran and worshipped 

29 
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bim, and cried with a loud voice, and said, what have I to do with g 
tfiee, JeBvd, tlum son of the most high God ? I adjure thee hj God,. 
that thou torment me not. (For he said unto him, come out oE 
the man, (Aotc unclean spirit.) And he asked him, what it thy 
Mme? and he answered, saying, my name is Legion : for we are 
: many. And he besought him much that he would not send them 
.' away out of the country. Now there was there, nigh unto the 
. mountains, a%reat herd of swine feeding. And all the devils bc- 
*-' '• sought him, saying, send us into the swine, that we may enter in- 
«^to £em. And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. And the un-i 
clean spirits went out, and entered into the swine ; and the herd 
ran down a violently steep place into the sea, (they were iabout 
two thousand,) and were choked in the sea." 

The force of the imagination is capable of producing strange ef* 
fects. — ^When animal magnetism began in France, which was - 
while Doctor Franklin was minister to that country, the wonder* 
ful accounts ^iven of the wonderful effects 'it produced on the 
persons who were under the operation, exceeded any thing related 
m the fore^ing letter from Washington County. They tumbled 
down, tell mto trances, roared and rolled about like perscms sdb- 
posed to be bewitched. The government, in order to ascertam 
the fact, or detect the imposition, appointed a committee of physi- 
« cians to inquire into the case, and Doctor Franklin was requests 
od to accompany them, which he did. 

The codmittee went to the operator's house, a^d the persons 
on whom an operation was to be performed were assembled.' 
They were placed in the position in which they had been when 
under former operal^ims, and hUnd^olded. In a little time they 
began to show signs of agitation, and in the space of about two 
hours they went through all the frantic airs they had shown be- 
fore ; but the case was, that no operation was performing upon 
them, neither was the operator in the room, Mifb had been order- 
ed out of it by the physicians ; bi^ as the persons did not know* 
this, they' supposed him present and operating upon them. It 
was the effect of imagination only. Doctor Fran^in, in relating 
this account to the writer of this article, said, that he thought tfa^s 
government might as well have let it g6ne on, for that as imagin- 
ation sometimes produced disorders, it might also cure some. It 
is fortunate, however, that this foiling down and ciying out scene did 
not happen in New England a century ago, for if it had ihe 
preachers would have been hung for witchcri^, and in more an- 
cient times the poor falling down folks Would have been supposed 
to be possessea of a de^, like the man in Mari^ among the 
tembs. The progress that reason and Deism make in the world. 
If men the force ofsuoerstition, and abate the spirit of persecotioiLf .; 

END OF THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF 
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KORAH, DATHAN, AND ABIRAM. 
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Old ballads sing of Chevey-Chace, 
Beneath whose rueful shade. 

Full many a valiant m n was slainj 
And manv a widow made 

fiut I will tell of one much worse 
That happ'd in days of yore ; 

All in the barren wilderness. 

Beside the Jordan shore. ^ 

Where Moses led the childreh forth, 
dallM chosen tribes of CM, 

And fed them forty years with quails, 
And ruled them with a rod. 

A dreadful fray once rose among 
These self-named tribes of I am ^ 

Where KorsJi fell, and by his side 
Fell Dathan and Abiram. 

An earthquake swallowed thousands up, 
AndJi^ came down Uke stones, 

Which%lew their sons and daughters all^ 
Their wives and little ones. 

Twas all about old Aaron's tythes 
This murdering quarrel rose ; 

For tythes are worldly things of old. 
That lead from words to blows. 

■ 

A Jew of Yenice has explained. 
In the language of his natioii, 

The manner how this firay begao. 
Of which here is trandation. 

There was a widow old and poor, 
Who scarce herself could xet^p ; 

Her stock of goods was very snmll. 
Her flocks one single sheep. 
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And when her time of shearing came, 

She counted much her gains ; 
For now, said she, I shall be blesi 

With plenty for my pains. 

When Aaron heard the sheep was shear'd 

And gave a good increase, 
He stMttghtway sent h» tytkkig apB ' 
r And took away the fleece. 

At this the weeping widow wen; 

To Korah to complain, 
And Korah he to Avon went 

In order to eznl^ia. 

But Aaron said m such a case. 

There can be no forbearing, 
The law ordains that thou shalt give 

The first fleece of Uiy shearing. • 

When lambing time was come about, * 

This sheep became a dam ; 
And bless'd the widow,s moarnfUl hearty 

By bringing £>rt2i a lamb. 

When Aaron heard the sheep had young. 

He staid till it was grown, 
Then he sent his tythmg man, 

And took it%r his own. 

Again the weeping widow went 

To Korah widi h0r vrief. 
But Aaron said, in sik» a case, A 

There could be no rebe^ ^ 

For in the holy law tis wnt. 

Thftt whilst tbffu keep'st the stock, 
Thou shalt present oittoth^i Lord 

The firstling of tbgr iflack. 

The widow then in deep distress, 

And having nought to eat, 
Aeainst her wiDiflhe killed the dh^p, 

To feed uoop ^^iiimt. 

When Aaron heard the sheep was kUleo, 

He sent and^oofc^n limb.; 
Which by the iii^" kMr he Bttd 
*■ Pertained too him ; 
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For in the holy law ti* writ, 

That when thou kill'at a heast, 
Thou shalt a shoulder and a hreast. 

Present onto the priest. -^ft^^ > 

The widow then worn out with grief. 

Sat down to mourn and weep ; \ ' 

And in a fit Impassion said, '' i 

The devil take the sheep, / 

/ ■ ' 

Then Aaron took the whole away, / 

And said the laws record, 

That all and each devoted thing 

Belongs unto the Lord. 

• 

The widow went among her kin, 

The tribes of Israel rose ; 
And all the widows, young and old, 

PuU'd Aarcm by tfaud nose. 

But Aaron called an earthquake Up, 

And fire fi'om out the sky ; f 

And an the consoladoiyjg-;^ 

The Bible tells a Ue^ ^ 



THE TALE OF THE MONK AND JEW, 



^ VERSnriKD. 
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An unbelieving Jew cme day 
Was skating o'er the icy way, 
Which being brittle let him m, 
Just deep ehoueh to catch his chin ; 
And in that wonil plight he hung, 
With only power to move his tongue. 

A brother skater near at hand, 
A Papist, bom in foreign land. 
With hasty strdces directly flew 
Tb save poor.Mordecai the Jew — 
But first, quoth he, I must enjoin 
That you renounce your faith fiir mine ; 
There's no entreaties else will do, 
'Tis heresy to help a Je w 
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<^Forsw6ar miii^ fidt ! No ! Col fivbid 
Dat woold be ferr boae iodeed, . ^ 

Come never rabid soch tings as deeae, 
Tink, tink, how ferj hard k freese. 
More coot yoo do, more coot joa be. 
Tat sivuUi^ TOOT iait to me. 
Come link agen, how cold and irat, 
Aod help me out too fittle bit." w 

Bj holv mass, %i hard, I own. 
To see a mao both hang and drown. 
And canH refieve him from his phght 
Because he is an Israelite ; 
The church refuses all assistance, 
Bejond a certain pale and distance ; 
And all the serrice I can lend. 
Is praying for jour soul, my friead. 

^' Fmy for mine soul, ha! ha! jou make Be fau^h, 
Tou petter help me out pj half : 
3Iine $«oul I (arrant viU take care, 
To praj for nown aelf^ my tear ; 
So tink a little now for me, * 

Tis I am in de hole. n0t siie." 

The church fbrbpjj^ friend, and stalk 
That all shall die whohave no faith. 
^' Yell ! if I must pelieve, I must, 
But help me out Von litttle ^rst." 

No, not an inch without Ajnen, 
That seals the whole — ^^ Yell, hear me den 
I here renounce for coot and nil, 
De race of Jews both great and small ; 
'Tis the varst trade peneath the sun, « 
Or varst religion ; dat's all von. * 

Dey cheat, and get deir living py't, 
And lie, and swear de lie is right. 
V\\ CO to mass as soon 9s ever 
I get to toder side de river. 
So help me out, dow Christian friend, 
Dat I may do as I tnfend." 

Perhaps you do intend tb cheat. 
If once you get upon your feet. 

" No, no, f do intend to be 
A Christian, such a one as dec." 
For, thought the Jew, he is as much 
A Christian man as I am such. ■ * 

The bigot Papist joyful hearted 
To hear the heretic converted, 
lie plied to the dengninp; Jew, 
This wafB a happv fkll for vou : 
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Tou'd better die a ChristiaA now, 
Foi*if you live you'll break your tow. 
Then said no more, but in a trice 
Popp'd Mordecai beneath the ice. 



THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

« 

Tuns— << Rule BriUanma '* 



Hail ffreat Republic of the world, 

The rismg empire of the west ; 

Where fam'd Columbus' mighty mind inspircfd. 

Crave tortured Europe scenes of rest ! 

CHORUS. 

Be thou for ever great, for ever ^eat and free, 
The land of love and liberty. 

Beneath thy spreaamg mantle vine, 
Besides thy flow'ry groves and springs, 
And on thy lofty, thy lofly mountains' brow. 
May all thy sons and 1^ ones sing. 

Be thou for ever great, &c. 

From thee may hated Discord fly. 

With all her dark and dreary train ; 

And whilst thy mighty, thy mighty waters roll^ 

May heart endearmg concord reign. 

Be thou for ever great, &c. 

Far as th^ vast Atlantic pounr 

Its loaded waves to human sight. 

There may thy starry, thy starry standard shine, 

The constellation of thy righta 

Be thou for ever great, iLc 

Let laureats sing their birth-day odes, 
Or how .that death, like thunders, hurl'd ; 
'Tis ours the charter, the charter ours alone 
To sing the birth-day of a world. 

Be ttiQU for ever great, &c 
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May ages, as they rise, proclaim 
The glories of thy natal day ; Jfi 

And restless Europe, from thy ezaipfdie leom 
To live, to rule> uid to obey. 

be thou ^r eyer great, &lc« 



^^ 

I* ■ ' 

Mr. Fame corresponded with a lady, and dated his letters firom 
''The Castle in Air/' while she addressed beis from ^'The Little 
Corner of the Wc^feL'* Fof reasons which he knew not, their in- 
tercourse was suddenly suspended, and for some time he believed 
his fair friend in obscurity uid distress. Many years afterwards, 
however, he met her unexpectedly at l^ris in the most affluent 
circumstances, and married to Sir Robert' Smith. The following 
is a copy of one of th^se poetical efiusioaftk 



FROM THE CASTLE EST AIR, 

\ ■ . TO 

THE LITTLE CORNER OF THE WORLD. 



In the region of clouds whcpre the wfairiwinds ariae,^ 

My castle of fancy was built : 
The turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 

And the windows with sun-beams were gUt 

The rainbow sometimes in its beautifiil state, 

Enamell'd the mansion around. 
And the figures that fancy in clouds can. create, 

Suoplied me with gardem and ground. 

I had grottos and fountains, and orange^ tree groves, 
I had all that enchantment has tolai , 

I had sweet shady walks for the gods and their loves^ 
I had mountains of coral and gold. 

But a storm that I felt not* had risen and roU'd. 

While rapt in a slumber I lay : 
And when I looked out in the morhuig, behold! 

My castle vraB carried away. 
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It V^^ cmr rivers^ and vaDies, and grove»— 

The weild it was all in my view — 
I thought of my friends, of their fiites, of their lores, 

And often, &11 often of 70a. 

At length it came over a beautiful scene. 

That nature and silence had made : 
The place was but small — but Hwas sweetly serene, 

And chequered with sun-shine aM||diade. 

I gaz'd and I envied with painful good will, 

And grew tired of my seat in the air : ^ ' 
When all of a sudden my castle slood still,^' 

As if scHne attraction was there. 

liike a lark from the sky it came flottaring dowB, 

And placed me exaStly in view — 
When who should I meet in this charming retreat 

Thi» oomer of ealmne8»'-4>ut yon. 

• m 

JDeliffhted to find you in honour and ease, 

I telt no more sorrow mx pain ; 
And the wind coming 1^, I ascended the breeze 

And went back with my castle aeain. 



SONG 

OV THE DEATH Or 

GENERAL WOLFE. 



In a mouldering cave, where the wretched retreat, 

Britannia sat wasted with caro^ 
She moum'd for her Wolfe, and exclaim'd against fate, 

And gave herself up to despair. 
The widls of her cell Ibe had sculptured around 

With the feats of her .favourite son, 
AsA even the dust, as it lay on the ground. 

Was engraved with some deeds he had done. 

The sire of the gods, from his dir^lltalUne throne, 

Beheld the disconsolate dame, 
And, moved with her tears, he sent Mercury down. 

And these were the tidings that exa^ t 
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BHtannia, forbear, not a sigh, or a tear, 
For thy Wolfe, 80 deservedly loved ; !** 

Your tears shall be changed into triumphs of joy, 
For thy Wolfe is not dead but removed. 

The sons of the east, the proud giants of old. 

Have crept from theio darksome abodes. 
And this is the news, as in heaven it was told, 

They were marching to war with the gods. 
A council was held in the chambers of Jove, 

And this was their final decree. 
That Wolfe should be call'd to the armies above. 

And the chiOlgf was entrusted to me. " 

To the plains of Quebec with the orders I flew, 

He begg'd for a moment's delay ; 
He cry'd, " Oh forbear, let me victoiy hear, 

'< And then thy commands I'll obey." 
With a darksome thick film I encompass'd his ejes^ 

And bore him away in an urn ; 
Lest the fondness he borp to his own native shore 

Should induce him again to return. 



LIBERTY TREE. 



Tune—" The Gods rf the Greeks ''' 



In a chariot of light, from the regions of day. 

The goddess of liberty came. 
Ten thousand celestials dil^ed the way, 

And hither conducted the dame. 
A fair buddins branch from the gardeik above, 

Where* millions with millions agree. 
She brought in her hand, as a pledge of her love, 

And the plant she named lAberty tree. 

The celestial exotic stnuk deep in the ground. 
Like a native it flourish'd and bore : 

The fame of its fruit drew the nations around. 
To seek out thiB.|)piii|^le shore 
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fTnmindful of names or distinction they came, 

For frawQen like brothers agree ; 
With one spirit endued, they one friendship pursued, 

And their temple was Liberty tree, 

III. 
Beneath this fair tree, like the patriarchs of old, 

Their bread in contentment they ate, 
Unvex'd with the troubles of silver or gold, 

The cares of the grand and the great. 
With timber and tar they Old England supplied. 

And supported her pow'r on the sea : 
Her battles they fought, without getting a groat, 

For the honour of Liberty tree. '^ 

IV. 

But hear, O ye swains ('tis a tale most profane,^ 

How aill the tyrannical pow'rs, 
King^ Commons, and Lords, are uniting amain, 

lu) cut down this guardian of ours. 
From the east to the west blow the trumpet to armSy 

Through the land let the sQund of it flee ; 
Let the far and the near, all unite with a cheer, 

In defence of our Uberhj tree. 
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FOR TRX TOMB OF 

THOMAS PAIITE. 
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Here moulders in this dusk abode. 

One who to &ith no homage show'd :# 

By moral law his life he tried, 

While social dutj was his guide^ » 

And pure philanthropy the end j 

Of fdl he did or could intend. 1 

Prayer he pronounced impiety, 
^ain prompter of divine decree : 

That oft implored, with erring zeal, 

For boons subTersive of its weal : 
-Yet he retained a grateful sense. 

Of bountiful omnipotence ; 

Nor blushed with reverence to own, 

That blessing sprang Ijpom God alonei 
Thus unappall'd, he sunk to rest, 

To rise or lie as heaven thought heat : 

Yet future hope he did not wave, 

Nor mercy for transgressions crave, 

The Grod who gave him life will save.* 

* Thomas Paike was bora at Thetfinrd, in Ei^land, on ihe 29th day of Jamaiyy 
1787, and died ja New-York, on the 8th of June, iSd^, aged a little OYer serenty-lwo 
years and four months. 
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THE WILL OF THOMAS PAINE. 



The last Will and Testament of me, the subscriber, Thomas 
Paine, reposing confidence in my Creator Grod, and in no other 
being, for I know of no other, nor believe in any other. I 
Thomas Paine, of the State of New-York, author of the work 
entitled Common Senacj wiitten in Philadelphia, in 1775, and 
published in that city the beginning of January, 1776, which 
awoke America to a declaration of Independence on the fourth 
of July following, which was as fast as the work could spread 
through such an extensive country ; author also of the several 
numbers of the Jhnerican Crista, Uiirteen in all ; published occa- 
sionally during the progress of the revolutionary war — the last 
is on the peace ; author also of Rights of Many parts the first 
and second, written and published in London, in 1791 and 1792 ; 
author also of a work on religion, Jige of Reasonj part the first 
and second. N. B. I have a third part by' me in ntianuscripty 
and an answer to the bishop of Llandaff; author also of a work, 
lately published, entitled Examination cf the Passages in the t/Vei* 
Testament^ Quoted from the Oldy and called Propheciescencernuuf^, 
Jesus Christy and sheioir^ there are no Prophecies cf any sum . * 
Person ; author also of several other works not here enumerated. 
Dissertation on Ihe First PrincMes (f Govemmenty — DecUne a$id 
FaU of the EngUsh System of Finance — Jigrarian JusUcCy &c. &c. 
make this my last Will and Testament, that is to say : I give 
and bequeath to my executors hereinafter appointed, Wfdter 
Morton and Thomas Addis Emmet, thirty shares I hold in the 
New- York Phoenix Insurance Company, which cost me fourteen 
hundred and seventy dolllars, they are worth now upwards of 
fifteen hundred dollars, and all my moveable efiects, and also 
the money that may be in my trunk or elsewhere at the time of 
my decease, paying thereout the expenses of my fimeral, in * 
TRUST as to the said shares, moveables, and money for Margaret 
Brazier Bonneville, of Pari^ for her own sole and separate use, 
and at her own disposal, notwithstanding her coverture. As to 
my farm in New Rochelle, I give, devise, and bequeath the same 
to my said executors, Walter Morton and Thomas Addis- Em- 
met, and to the survivor of thenoy his heirs and assigns forever, uf 
IRUST nevertheless, to sell and dispose thereof, now in the occu- 
pation of Andrew A. Dean, beginning at the west end of the 
orchard, and running in. a line with the land sold to 
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Coles, to the end of the farm, and to apply the money arising 
from such sale as hereinafter directed. I give to my friends 
Walter Morton, of the New York Phoenix Insurance Company, 
and Thomas Addis Emmet, Counsellor at Law, late of Ireland, 
two hundred dollars each, and one hundred dollars to Mrs. Palm- 
er, widow of £lihu Palmer, late of New- York, to be paid out 
of the money arising from said sale ; and I give the remainder 
of the money 'arising from that sale, one half thereof to Clio 
Rickman, of High or Upper Mary-le-Bone Street, London, and 
the other half to Nicholas Bonneville of Paris, husband of 
Margaret B. Bonneville, aforesaid : and as to the lK>uth part of 
the said farm, containing upwards of one hundred acres, in trust 
to rent out the same or otherwise put it to profit, as shall be 
found most adviseable, and to pay the rents and profits thereof to 
the said Maigaret B. Bonneville, in trust for her children, Ben- 
jamin Bonneville, and Thomas Bonneville their education and 
maintenance, nntil they come to the age of twenty-one years, in 
order that she may bring them well up, give them good and use- 
fill learning, and instruct them in their duty to God, and the 
practice of morality, the rent of the land, or the interest of the 
nxmey for which it may be sold, as hereinafter mentioned, to be 
employed in their education. And afler the youngest of the said 
children shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, in 
further trust to convey the same to the said children, share and 
share alike, in fee simple. But if it shall be thought advisable 
hr my executors and executrix, or the survivor or surrivors of 
Ibem, at any time before the youngest of the said children shall 
come of age, to sell and dispose of the said south side of the said 
fium, in that case I hereby authorize and empower my said ex- 
ecutors to sell and dispose of the same, and I direct that the 
money arising from such sale be 'put into stock, either in the 
United ;|3tates Bank stock, or New York Phoenix Insurance 
Company stock, the interest or dividends thereof to be applied as 
Is already directed for the education and maintenance of ihe said 
children, and the principal to be transferred to the said children, 
or the survivor of them, on his or their coming of age. I know 
not if the society of people called Quakers admit a person to be 
buried in their burying ground, who does not belong 'to their 
society, but if they do, or will admit me, I would prefer being 
buried there : my father belonged to that profession, and I was 
partly brought up in it. But if it is not consistent with their 
rules to do this, I desire to be buried on my farm at New Ro* 
chelle. The place where I am to be buried, to be a square of 
twelve feet, to be enclosed with rows of trees, and a stone or 
post and rail fence, with a head stone with my name and age 
ong raved upon it, author of Cymmon sense, I nominate, consti- 
tute and appoint Walter Morton, of the New York Phoenix 
Insurance Company, and Tho mas Addis Emmet, counsellor at 
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law, late of tfeland, and Margaret B. Bonneville, Executors add 
executrix to this my last Will and Testament, requesting them 
the said Walter Morton and Thomas Addis £mm<eit, that they ^ 
will give what assistance fhey conveniently can to Mrs. Bonne- 
Tille, and see that the children be well brought up. Thus plac- 
ing confidence in their frfendship, I herewith take mf **fittal leajt 
of then and of the world. I have lived an h^Ajitt ' and teei( 
life to mankind ; my time has been spent in doing good, ^tuB^^ > 
die in perfect composure and resignation to the will of my Grea- 
. tor Grod. pkted this eighteenth day of January, in the year obe 
thousand eight hundred and nine ; and I have also signed my 
name to the ot^r sheet of this Will in testimony of its being a . 
part thereof 
* THOMAS PAINS. gL. S J 
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PROFESSION OP FAITH 

4 sa^otardVicar; 

XXimACTED FROM EMILIUS ; OR, A TREATISE OF EDVCATIOlTy 

By J. J. ROUSSEAU. y 



The author introduces the principles and opinions of the Sa- 
voyard Vicar with the following preliminary remarks : 

I foresee how much my readers will be surprised t^jjhid I have 
attended my pupil throughout the whole firdt age of l||j^ withoitf 
once speaking to him of religion. He hardly knows at fifteen 
years of age whetjier cj not he has a soul, and perhaps it will 
not be time to infi)rm him of it when he is eighteen ; for, if he 
learns it too soon, he runs a risk of never knowing it at all. • , 

If I were to design a picture of the most deplorable stupidity^ ^-^ 
J would draw a pedant teaching children their catechisni : ' and **'' , 
wore I resolved to crack the brain of a child, I would oblA^ him ^^ 
to explain what he said when he repeated his catechism. It may 
be objected, that the greater part of the dogmas oC Christianity 
being mysterious, to expect the human imnd ^IN^ ^® Wf&l>le 
of conceiving them, is not so much to ei^ect chifdyrtn skSral^lj^ 
mei}, but that man should be something more. To this 
swer, in the first place, that there are myiteries, which il 
only impossible for man to comprehefd, but also to beGeve ; and 
I do not see what we get by teaching^them to children, unl^ it 
be to learn them betimes to tell lies. I will say farther, that be- 
fbie we admit of mysteries, it is necessary for us to comprehend^ 
at least, that they are incomprehensible, and children are not 
even capable of this. At an age when every thing is mysteri- 
ous, there are no such things properly speaking, as mysteries. 

BeUeve in Crody and thou shaU he savei. Tms dogma, misun- 
derstood, is the principle of sanguinary persecution, and the 
cause of all those futile instructions* which have given a mortal 
blow to human reason, by accustoming it tor. be. satisfied with 
words. * . ** 

To impose an obligation of believing, supposes the possibility 
of it. But though a child should profbss the Christian religion^ 
what can he believe ? He can believe only what bt conceives. 
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and he conceives so little of what is said to him, that if you tell 
him directly the contrary, he adopts the latter dogma as readily 
as he did the former. The faith of children, and indeed of many- 
grown persons, is merely an affair of geography. Are they to 
be rewarded in heaven, because they were bom at Rome, and 
not at Mecca ? One man is told that Mahomet was a prophet 
sent by God, and he accordingly says that Mahomet was a pro[^ 
et sent by God ; . the other is told that Mahomet was an impos- 
tor, and he also in like manner says Mahomet was an impostor. 
Had these two persons only changed places, edch would also 
have changed his tone, and affirmed what he now denies. Can 
we infer from two dispositions so much alike, that one will go to 
heaven, and €he other to hell ? When a cluld says he bdieves 
in God, it is not in God he believes, but in Peter or Jame^'who 
tells him there is something which is called God : he believes in 
the manner of Euripides, when Jupiter was thus addressed in 
one of his tragedies ;* 



O JnpUtri Though nalhmg I know qf thee ImU ihjf nmmer 



' All the difference that I see here between me and my readen 
is that you think children of seven years of age capacitated to 
believe in God, and I do not think them capable of it even atfif^ 
teen. Whether I am right or wrong in this particular, it is ml 
in itself an article ?f faith, but only a simple observation in nat- 
ural history. 

Let us beware of divulging ih<d truth to those who are incapar 
ble of understanding it : for this is the way to substitute error in 
the room of it. It were- better to have no idba of God at all, 
than to entertam those which are mean, fantastical, injurious, and 
unworthy a divine object ; it is a less crime to be ignorant o^ 
than insult him. I had much rather says the amiable Plutarch, 
tiiat people should believe there is no such person as Plutaijph in 
the world, than that tBey should say, he is unjust, envious, jeal- 
ous, and so tyrannical as to require of others what he has not 
lefl them power to perform. 

The great evil of those preposterous images of the Deity, 
which we may trace in the minds of children, is, that they remain 
indelible during their whole life ; and that when they are men, 
they have no better conceptions of God than they had when they 
were children. Custom and prejudice triumph particularly in 
matters of religion. But how shall we, who on all occasions 
pretend to shake off its yoke ; we, who pay no regard to the au- 
thority of opinion ; who would teach our pupil nothing but what 
he might have learned himself, in any country ; in what religion 
shs^ll we educate Emilius ? To \^hat sect shall we unite the man 

* Th^ traffedy of Menalippiw, which at first began with this line ; but thecfaunowi 
of the Athenkns obliged Euripides afterwards to alter it.^-PlKtardb. 
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of nature ? The answer appears to me very simple'; we shall 
unite him neither to one nor another ; hut place him in a proper 
ntuation, and qualify him to make choice of that which the heat 
use of his reason may induce him to adopt. 

Aeedoper ignu 
Suppouiot dneri doloio,* 

No matter ; my zeal and sincerity have hitherto stood me in the 
stead of prudence. I hope these, my securities, will not forsake 
me in necessity. Fear not, readers, that I shall take any pre- 
cautions unworthy a friend to truth ; \ shall never lose sight of 
my motto ; hut certainly I may be permitted to distrust my own 
judgment. Instead of telling you what I think myself, I will 

F've you the sentiments of a man of greater weight than I am. 
answer for the veracity of the facts which are here related ; 
they really happened to the author of the paper I am going to 
transcribe. It is your business to see if any useful reflections 
may be drawn from it relative to the subject of which it treats. I 
neither propose the sentiments of myself or another, as a rule 
Ibr you, but only submit them to your examination. 

About thirty years ago, a young man, who had forsaken his 
own country, and rambled into Italy, found himself reduced to 
circumstances of great poverty and distress. He had been bred 
m Calvinist ; but, m consequence of his mnconduct, and of be- 
ing unhappily a fugitive in a foreign country, without nioney or 
fiiends, he was induced to change his religion for the sake of 
- subsistence. To this end he procured admittance into an house 
established for the reception of proscljrtes. Here, the instruc- 
tions he received concerning some controversial points, excited 
doubts he had not before entertained, and brought him first ac- 
quainted with the evil of the step he had tal^en. He was taught 
strange dogmas, and was eye-witness to stranger manners ; and 
to these he saw himself a destined victim. He now attempted to 
make his escape, but was prevented and more closely confined ; 
if he complained, he was^unished for complaining. ; and, lying 
at tho mercy of his tyrannical oppressors, found himself treated 
as a criminal, because he could not without reluctance submit to 
be so. He had beien doubtless entirely ruined, had it not been 
for the good offices of an honest ecclesiastic, who came to the 
hospital on some business, and with whom he found an opportu- 
nity of a private conference. The good priest was himself poor, 
and stood in need of every one's assistance ; the oppressed prose- 
lyte, however, stood yet in greater need of him ; the former did not 
hesitate, therefore, to favour his escape, at the risk of making 
himself a powerful enemy. 

This good priest was naturally humane and compassionate, his 
own misfortunes had taught him to feel for those of others, nor 
had prosperity hardened his^ heart ; in a word, the maxims of true 

* I am treading upon fires hid under deceitful asbes. — ^Eo. 
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wisdom and conscious virtue, had confinned the goodnew of jiif 
natural disposition. He cordially embraced the young wanderer, 
provided him a lodging, and shared with him the slonder means 
of his own subsistence. Nor was this all ; he went still farther, 
givine him both instruction and consolation, in order to teach him 
that difficult art of supporting adversity with patience. Could 
you believe, ye sons of prejudice ! that a priest| and a priest in 
Italy too, could be capable of thi£(. 

This honest ecclesiastic was a poor Savoyard, who, having in 
his younger days incurred the displeasure of his bishop^ wzb 
obliged to pass the mountains, in order to seek that provision 
whi6ti was denied him in his own country. . He was neither de- 
ficient in littoature nor understanding ; his talents, therefore, to- 
gether with an engaging appearance, spon procured him prdtec^ 
tors, who recommended him to be tutor to a young man of 
quality. He preferred poverty, however, to dependa^ice ; and, 
being a stranger to the manners and behaviour of the great, he 
remained but a short time in that situation. In quitting this ser- 
vice, nevertheless he did not lose the esteem of his patron \ and, 
as he behaved with great prudence, and was universally beloved, 
he flattered himself he should in time regain the good opinion of 
his bishop, and obtain some little benefice in the mountains, 
where he hoped to spend the rest of his days. This was the 
height of his ambition. 

Interested, by a natural propensity, in favour of tho young fu- 
gitive, he examined very carefiilly into his character and dispo- 
sition. In this examination, he saw that his misfortunes had al- 
ready debased his heart ; that the shame and contempt to which 
he had been exposed, had depressed his courage, and that his 
disappointed pride, 'converted into indignation, deduced firom the 
injustice and cruelty of mankind, the depravity of human nature, 
and the emptiness of virtue. He had observed religion made 
use of as a mask to self-interest, and its worship as a cloak to 
hypocrisy. He had seen the terms heaven and boll prostituted 
in the subtility of vain disputes ; the joys of the one and pains 
of the other being annexed to a mere repetition of words. He 
had observed the sublime and primitive idea* of the divinity dis- 
figured by the fantastical imaginations of men ; and finding that, ' 
in order to beheve in God,^ it was necessary to give up that uoh 
derstanding he hath bestowied on us, he held in the same disdain 
as well the sacred object of our idle reveries, as those reveries 
themselves. Without knowing any thing of natural causes, or 
giving himself any trouble to think about them, he had plunged 
himself into the most stupid ignorance, mixed. with the most pro- 
found contempt for those who pretended to know more than faim? 
self. 

But I will continue to speak no longer in the third person| 

* That 18, as represented by priestcraft.— ^D. 
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"Vi^ch is indeed ft superfluous caution ; as you are very sensible, 
my dear countrymen', that the unhappy nigitive I have been 
speaking of is myself. I conceive myself &r enough removed 
from the irregularities of my yottth to dare to avow them ; and 
think the hand which extricfited me from them, too well deserv- 
ing my gratitude, for me not to do it honour, at the expence of a 
little shame. 

The most striking circumstance of all, was to observe, in the 
retired life of my worthy master, virtue, without hypocrisy, hu- 
manity without weakness, his conversation always honest and 
simple, and his conduct ever conformable to his discourse. I 
never ibund him troubling himself whether the persons he assist- 
ed went constantly to vespers ; whether they went frequently to 
ttonfession, or fasted on certain days of the week : nor did I ever 
know him impose on them, any of those conditions, without which 
a man might, perish for want, and have no hopes of relief from 
the devout. 

Encouraged by these observations, so far was I from affecting, 
in his presence, the forward zeal of a new proselyte, that I took 
no pains to conceal ray thoughts, nor did 1 ever remark his be- 
ing scandalized at this freedom. Hence have I sometimes said 
to myself. He certainly overlooks my indifference for the new 
mode of worship I have embraced, in consideration of the disre- 
gard which he sees I have for that in which I was educated ; as 
he finds my indifference is not partial to either. As I lived with 
him in the greatest intimacy, I learned every day to respect him 
more and more ; and as he had entirely won my heart by so 
many acts of kin^ess, I waited^ with an impatient curiosity, to 
know the principles on which a lifb and conduct so singular and 
tinifonn could be founded. 

It was sometime, however, before this curiosity was satisfied. 
Before he would disclose hinuself to his disciple, he endeavoured 
to cultivate those seeds of reason and goodness which ho had 
sown in his mind. 

In witUdrawing the gaudy veil of external appearances,' and. 
presenting to my mw the real evils it covered, he taught me to 
lament the failings of my fellow-creatures, to sympathize with 
Aeir miseries, and to pity instead of ^ivying them. Moved to 
compainnon for human frailties, from a deep sense of his own, he 
saw mankind every where the victims eithel' of their own vices 
or of those of others ; he saw the poor groan 'l>eneath the yoke 
of the rich, and the rich beneath that of their own prepossessions 
and prejudices. Believe me, said he, our mistaken notions of 
.tilings are so far from concealing our misfortunes from our view, 
that thejr augment those evils, by rendering trifles of importance, 
and making us sensible of a thousand wants, which we should 
never have known but from our prejudices. Peace of mind con- 
Bists in a contempt for every thing that may disturb it The man 
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who ^ves himself the greatest concern abodt'life, is he who en- 
joys It least ; and he who aspires the most eamestlj after hap- 
piness is always the most miserable. 
Alas ! cried I, with all the bitterness of discontent^ what a de- 

Slorable picture do you present of human, life ! If we may in- 
ulge ourselves in nothing, to what purpose are we bom ? If 
we must despise even happiness itself, who is there can know 
what it is to be happy ? I know, replied the good priest, in a 
tone and manner that struck me. You ! said I, so little fevoured 
by fortune ! sp poor ! exiled ! persecuted ! can you be happy ? 
And if you are, what have you done to purchase hi^piness ? mj 
dear child, returned he, I will very readily tell you. As you 
have freely confessed to me, I wiU do the same to you. I will 
disclose to you, said he, embracing me, all the sentiments of my 
heart. You shall see me, if not such as I really am, at least 
such as I think myself to be ; and when you have heard my 
whole profession of faith, you will know why I think myself hap- 
py ; and, tf yon think as I do, what you hav^Q to do to become 
so likewise. But this profession is not to be made in a moment : 
it will require some time to disclose to you my 'thoughts ontho 
situation of man, and the redl value of human life ; — ^we will take 
a proper opportunity for an hour's uninterrupted conversation on 
thirsubject. 

As I expressed an earnest desire for such an oppor tunity , it 
was put off only to the next morning. It was in summer-time^ 
and we rose at break of day ; when, taking me out of town, he 
led me to the^top of a hill, at the foot of which ran the river Pa, 
watering the fertile vales. That immense chain of mountains 
the Alps, terminated the distant prospect. The rising sun had 
cast its orient rays over the gilded plains, and, by projecting the 
long .shadows of the trees, the houses, and adjacent hiUs, describ- 
ed the most beautiful scene ever mortal eye beheld. One might 
have been tempted to think that nature had at this time displayed 
all its magnificence, as a subject for our conversation. Uere it 
was, that, after contemplating for a short time the surrounding 
objects in silence, my guide and benefactor thus began. 

JBxpect not either learned declamations or profound an^uments; 
I am no great philosopher, and I ^ve myself little trouble wheth- 
er I ever shall be such or not. But I perceive sometiines the 
fflimmering of pood-sense, and have always a regard to truth. 
I will not enter idto any disputation, or endeavour to refute you ; 
but only lay down my own sentiments in simplicity of heart : con- 
sult your own, during this exposition ; this is all 1 require of you. 
If I am mistaken, it is undesignedly ; which is sufficient tp ^ear 
me of all criminal error .; and if you are in like manner unwitting- 
ly deceived, is of little consequence : if I am right, reason is 
common to both ; we are equally interested in listening to it : 
and why should you not think as 1 do. 
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I was bom a "poor peasant, destined by my situation to the 
business of husbandry ; it was thought, however, much more ad- 
viseable for me to learn to get my bread by the profession of a 
priest y and means were found to give me a proper education. 
In; this, most certainly, neither my parents nor. I consulted what 
was really good, true, or useful for me to know ; but only that I 
should learn what was necessary to my ordination. I learned, 
therefore, what was required of me to learn, I said what was re- 
quired of me to say, and accordingly was made a priest."* I was 
aot long, however, before I perceived too plainly, that, in lajring 
myself under an obligation to be no longer a man, I had engag- 
ed for more than I could possibly perform. 

I was in that state of doubt and uncertainty, in which Descar- 
tes requires the mind to be involved in order to enable it to in- 
▼estiffate truth. This disposition of mind, however, is too dis- 
quietmg to last long ; its duration being owing only to vice or 
indolence. My heart was not so corrupt as to seek such indul- 
gence ; and nothing preserves so well the habit of reflection, as 
to be more content with ourselves than with our fortune. 

I reflected, therefore, on the unhappy lot of mortals, alw^v^ 
floating on the ocean of human, opinions, without compass or rud- 
der ; left to the mercy of their tempestuous passions, with no 
other guide than an unexperienced pilot ignorant of bis course, 
as well as whence he came and whither he is going. I said often 
;to myself; I love the truth ; I seek, yet cannot nnd it ; let any 
one show it me and I will readily embrace it ; Why doth it hide 
its charms from an heart formed to adore them ? 

I have frequently experienced at times much greater evils ; 
and yet no part of my life was ever so constantly disagreeable to 
me as that interval of scruples and anxiety. Running perpetual- 
ly firom one doubt and uncertainty to another, all that I could de- 
duce from any long and painful meditation was incertitude, ob- 
scurity and contradiction ; as well with regard to my existence 
as my duty.. . . 

What added further to my perplexity was, that bein^ educated 
m a church whose authority being universally decisive, admits 
not of the least doubt ; in rejecting one point, I rejected in a 
manner all the rest ; and the impossibility of admitting so many 
absurd decisions, set me against those which were not so. In 
being told I must believe all, I was prevented firom believing 
any thing, and I knew not where to stop. 

We have no standard with which to measure this immense 
machine ; we cannot calculate its various relations ; we neither 
know the first cause nor the final efiects ; we are ignorant even 
of ourselves ; we neither*know. our own nature nor principle of 

* This 18 the mamwr in which all priests, or ministers of the gospel, are made ; and 
When so made, they become in die eyes of tbeii«rollowers, pions, holy men, capable of 
fouuliainrng the ivhole ** mytUry of godUneaa" Ed. 
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action ; nay, we hardly know whether man be a simple or a com- 
pound being ; impenetrable mysteries surround us on every 
side ; they extend beyond the region of sense : we imagine our- 
selves possessed of understanding to penetrate them, and we 
have only imagination. Every one strikes out a way c^his own 
across tms imaginary world ; but no <me knows whether it wiQ 
lead him to the point he aims at. We are yet desirous to pene- 
trate, to know every thing. ' llie only thing we know not, is to 
remain ignorant of what it is impossible fbr us to know. We 
had much rather determine at random, and believe the thing 
which 10 not, than confess that none of us is cqiaUe of seeing 
the thing that is. Being ourselves but a small phrt of that great 
whole, whose limits surpass our most extensive views, and con- 
cerning which its Creator leaves us to make our idle coq|ectures, 
we ai^ vain enough to decide what is that whole in itself, and 
what we are in relation to it. 

lUdng a retrospect, then, of the several opinions, which had 
successively prefailed with me, from my infimcy, I found that, 
althougll none of them were so evident as to produce immediate 
conviction, they h^' nevertheless different degress of probabil- 
ity, and that my innate sense of truth and fiilsehood, leaned 
more or less to each. On this first observation, proceeding to 
compare, impartially and without prejudice, these difierent opin- 
ions with each other, I found that the firvt and most common, 
was also the most simple and most rational ; and that h wanted 
nothing more, to secure universal suffirage, than the circumstance 
of havmg been last proposed. 

The love of truth, therefore, being all my philosophy, and my 
method of philosophizing the simple and easy rule of common 
sense, which dispensed with the vain subtilty of argomentaticm, 
I re-examined, by this rule, all the interesting knowledge I was 

fossessed of; resolved to admit, as evident, every thing to which 
could not, in the sincerity of my heart, refuse my assent ; to 
admit also, as true, all that appeared to have a necessary connec- 
tion with the former, and to leave every thing else as uncertain, 
without rejecting or admitting it, determined not to trouble my- 
self about clearing up any point which did not tend to utility in 
practice. 

But, afler all, who am J ? What right have I to judge of 
these things ? And what is it that determines my conclusioni^ ? 
If, subject to the impressions I receive, these are formed in di- 
rect consequence oi those impressions, I trouble myself to no 
purpose in these investigations. It is necessary, therefore, to 
exajnine myself, to know what instruments are mtfde use of in 
such researches, and how far I may cdhfide in iifbir use. 

[The vicar her6 goes into a long disquisition upon matter, 
cause of motion, spirit, freedom of the human will, &o. ; which 
is omitted.] 
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I have done every thing in my power to arrive at truth ; but 
its force is elevated beyond my reach. If my faculties fail me, 
in what am. I culpable ? It is necessary for truth to stoop to my 
capacity. 

The good priest spoke with some earaestness : he was moved, 
and I was also greatly affected. I amagined myself attending to the 
divine Orpheus, singing his hymns, nnd teaching mankind the 
worship of the gods. A number of objections, however, to what 
he had said suggested 'themselves; though I did not urge one, 
because they were less solid than perplexing ; and though not 
convinced, I was nevertheless persu&ded he was in the right 
In proportion as he spoke to me from the conviction of his own 
conscience, mine coimrmed me in the truth of what he said. 

The sentiments you have been delivering, said I to him, ap- 
pear newer ta me in what you profess yourself ignorant of, jtban 
in what you profess to believe. I see in the latter nearly that 
theism, or natural religion, which Christians affect to confo^d 
with atheism and impi<^ty, though in fact diametci<5ally opposite. 
In the present situation of my mind, J find it difficult to adopt 
precisely your opinion, to be as wise as you ; to be at least, as 
sincere, howevier, I will consult my onvn conscience on these 
points. Is it not that internal .sentiment which, according to 
your example, ought to be my conductor ; and vou have your- 
self taught me, that, afler having imposed silence on it for a long 
time, it is not to be awakened again in a moment. 

I will treasure up your discourse in my heart, and meditate 
thereon. If when 1 have duly weighed it, I am as much con- 
vinced as you, I will trust you as my apostle, and will be your 
proseljrte till death. Go on, however, to instruct me : you have 
only informed me of half what I ought to know. Give nt^ your 
thoughts of revelation, the scriptures, and those mysterious doc- 
trines, concerning which I have been in the dark from my infan- 
cy, without being able to conceive or believe them, and yet not 
knowing how either to admit or reject them. 

Yes, my dear child, said he, I will proceed to tell you what I 
think farther : I meant not to open to you my heart by halves ; 
but the desire which you express to be informed in these partic- 
ulars was necessary to authorize me to be totally without reserve. 
I have hitherto told you nothing but what I thought might be 
useful to you, and in the truth of which I am most firmly per- 
suaded. The examination which I am now going to make, is 
very different ; presenting to my view nothing but perplexity, 
mysteriousness, and obscurity : I enter on it, therefore, with dis- 
trust and uncertainty. I almost tremble to determine about any 
thing ; and shal| rather inform you, therefore, of my doubts th^ 
of my opinions. Were your own sentiments more confirmed, I 
should hesitate to acquaint you with mine ; but in your present 

sceptical situation, you would be a gainer by thinking as I do. 

ol 
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Let my discourse, however, carry with it no greater aumority 
than of reason ; for I plainly confess myself ignorant, whether 
I am in the right or wrong. It is difficult indeed, in all discus* 
sions, not to assume sometimes an affirmative tone : but rmnen- 
ber that all ipy affirmations, in treating these matters, are only 
so many rational doubts. I leave you to investigate the truth of 
them ; on my part, I can only promise to be sincere. 

You will find my exposition treat, of nothing more than natural 
religion ; it is very strange that we should stand in need of any 
. other ! By what means can I find out such necessity ? In what 
respect can I be culpable, for serving Grod agre^flUy* to the dic- 
tates of the understanding he hath given me, — and the sentiments 
he hath implanted in my heart ? What purity of morals, — what 
system of faith usefiil to man, — or honorable to the Creator, can 
I deduce firom any positive doctrines, that I cannot deduce as 
wisll without it, firom a good use of my natural faculties ? Let 
any tmm show |ne what can be added, either for the glory of God^ 
the good|f/of sodtfljr, or my own advantage, to the obligations we 
are laid under by nature ; IM him show me what virtue can be 
produced fi'om any new worship, which is not also the conse- 
quence of mine. The most sublime ideas of the Deity are in- 
culcated by reason alone. Take a view of the works of nature, 
listen to the voi«e within, and then tell me what God hath omit- 
ted to say to your sight, your conscience, your understanding ? 
Where are the men who can tell us more of him than he thus tells 
us of himself ? Their revelations only debase the Deity, in as- 
cribing to him human passions. So far from giving us enlight- 
ened notions of the supreme Being, their particular tenets, in my 
opinion)^ give us the most obscure and confiised ideas. To the 
inconceivable mysteries by which the Deity is hid fi'om our view, 
they add the most absurd contradictions. They serve to make 
man proud, persecuting, and cruel : instead of establishing peace 
on earth, they bring fire and sword. I ask myself to what good 
purpose tends all this, without being able to resolve the question. 
Artificial religion presents to my view only the wickedness and 
miseries of mankind. 

I am told, indeed, that revelation is necessary to teach man- 
kind the manner in which God would be served ; as a proof of 
this, they bring the diversity of whimsical modes of worship^ 
whidh prevail in the world ; and that without remarking that this 
very diversity arises fi'om the whim of adopting revelations. — 
Ever since men have taken it into their heads to make the Deity 
speak, every people make him speak, in their own way and say 
what they like best. Had they listened only to what the Deity 
hath said to their hearts, there would have been ^t one religion 
on earth. 

It is necessary that the worship of €^d should be uniform ; 
I would have it so. But is this a point so very important, that 
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the whnle apparatus of divine power was necessary to establish 
it ? Let us not confound the ceremonials of religion with rell- 
ligioQ itself. The worship of ^Crod demands that of the heart ; 
and tluB when It is sincere, is vrer uniform. 

Men must entertain very ridiculous notions of the Deity, in- 
deed, if they imagine he can interest himself in the gown or cas- 
sock of a priest, in the order of words he pronounces, or ia the 
^gestures and genuflections 1^ makes at the idtait. 

I did not set out at first with these reflections. Hurried on by 
the prejudioM' of education, and that dangerous self-conceit, 
which ever cSates mankind above their sphere, as I could not 
raise my feeble conceptions to the supreme Being, I endeavoured 
to debase him to my ideas. Thus I connected relations infinitely 
distant from each other, comparing the incomprehensible nature 
of the Deity with my own. I require still farther a more imni|^ 
diate communication with the Divinity, and more particular in- 
structions concerning his will : not content w^-Teductilg God 
to a similitude with man, I wanted to. be farther distinjMished by 
his favour, and to enjoy supernatural lights : I longedror an ex- 
clusive and peculiar privilege of adoration, and that God should 
have revealed to me what he had kept secret from others, or 
that others should not understand his revelations so well as my- 
self. 

Looking on the point at which I was arrived, as that whence 
all believers set out, in order to reach an enlightened mode of 
worship, I regarded natural religion only as the elements of all 
religion. I took a survey of that variety of sects which are 
scattered over the &ce of the earth, and who mutually accuse 
each other of falsehood and error : I asked which of taem was 
in the right ? Every one of them in their turns answered (heirB, 
I and my partizans only think truly ; all the rest are mistaken. 
But how do you know that your sect is in the right ? Because Qod 
hath declared so. •^tnd wfio tells you God hath declared so ? My 
spiritual guide, who knows it well. My pastor tells- me to believe 
so and so, and accordingly I believe it : he assures me that ev- 
eiy one whc says to the contrary, speaks fabely ; and therefore, 
I listen to nobody who controverts his doctrine.*' 

* ** All of them," says a good, and learned prieiE^ <* do in eflbct assume to them- 
selves that declaration of the apostle, not of men, neither by man,nor of any otk' 
er creaiuret but of Ood," Gal. i. 1, 12. 

** But if we lay aside all flattery and disguise^ and speak freely to the point, there 
will be found very little or nodiing at the bottom of all these mighty boastings. For^ 
-whatever man may say or think to the oontrary, it is manifiast that all sorts of reli- ' 
gion are handed dowvaad received b^ human methods. — ^This seems to be sufBciently 
plain ; first, from the manner of religion's getting ground in the world ; and that 
wbe^r we regard die hrst general plwiting of anv perBoasion, or the method of its 
^lining now upon private persons. For ^ence u the daily increase of any sect 1 
Does not jthe nation to which we belong, the country where we dwell, nay, the town 
or the family in which we were bom, ccnnmonly give us our religion ; we take that 
which is the growth of the soil ; and whatever we were bom in the midst of, and bred 
up to, that profession we still keep. We are circumcised or baptised, Jews or Chru|> 
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How, thought.I, is not the truth every where the same? Is it 
possible that what is true with one person can be false with aor 
other? If the method taken by him who is in the right, and by 
him who is in the wrong be the sattte, what merit qftdemeritfaath 
the one more than the other? Tkeir choice is the effect of ac- 
cident; and to impute it to them is unjust : It is to reward or puB- 
ish them for being bom in this or that country. To say that the 
Deity can judge v Uk this manner, Is the Jliighest impeachment 
of his justice. 

Now, either all religions are good and agreeable to God, or if 
there be one which he dictated to man, and will punish him for 
rejecting, he hath certainly distinguished it by manifest signs and 
tokens, as the only true one. These signs are common to all 
times and places, and are equally obvious to all mankind, to the 
young and old, the learned and ignorant, to Europeans, Indians, 
Africans and savages. If there be only one religion in the 
world ttaat can prevent our suffering eternal damnation, and there 
be on anr„part of the eculh ^^ single mortal who is sincere and is 
not convmced by its evidence, the Crod of that religion must be 
the most iniquitous and cruel of tyrants. Would we seek the 
truth, therefore, in sincerity, we must lay no stress on the place 
and circumstance of our birth, nor on the authority of fathers and 
teachers ; but appeal to the dictates of reason and conscience 
concerning every thing that is taught us in our youUi. It is to 
no purpose to bid me subject my reason to the truth of things 
which it is incapacitated to judge ; the man who would im- 
pose on me a falsehood^ may bid me do the same : it is necessa- 
ry, therefore, I should employ my reascm even to know when it 
ouffht to^«ubnut. 

AH the theology I am myself capable of acquiring, by taking 
m prospect of the universe, and by the proper use gf my facul- 
ties, is confined to what I have laid down above. To know more, 
we must have recourse to extraordinary means. These means 
cannot depend on the authority of men : for all men being of the 
same species with myself, whatever another can by natural 
means come to the knowledge of, I can do the same ; and an- 
other man is as Uable to be deceived as I am: and if I believe, 
therefore, what he says, it is not because he says it, but because 
he proves it. The testimony of mankind, therefore, is at the 

tians. or MahometaiM, before we can be sensible that we are men ; ao that rdlgion is 
not the generality of people'ii choice, but their fiite | not so matk their own act and 
deed, as the act of omers for and upon them. — Were religion onr own free choioe» 
and the result of ourown Judgment, the life and maaners of men coold not be M ao 
vast a distance and maniftk msa^[ree«ient irom their prineipleB^ nor coaU they, up- 
on eyeiy slight and common occasion, act so directly contrary to the whole tenor nod 
design of dieir religion.'* Charron pf WUdom, book ii. chap. 5. The English 
traniriatDr obsertes, that the foregoing passage 19 taken from Dr. Stanhope's transla- 
tion of CharroB. See the Doctor^B excellent note on that passage, voL 2, page 110. 

It is tery probable, that the sincere pr ofes si on of fiiith of the virtuous theologiaa 
«f Ottdoni, WW not lenr diflaront from that of the vicar of Savoy« 
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bottom of that of my reason^ and adds nothing to the natural 
means God hath given me for the discovery of the truth. 

What then can even the apoetle of truth .have to tell me, of 
whieb I am got still to judgjpf Bui God hiimelf hath spoken : 
UsUnio the voice of revelation,-' That indeed, is another thing. 
€rod hath spoken t This is saying a great deal ; but lo whom 
hath he spoken ? He hath spoken to man. How comdl it then 
that I heard nothing of it ? ^J7e hath appol^Udi^eihers to teach you 
his word. I understand you: there are certain men who are to 
tell me what Grod hath sieud. I had much rather have heard it 
from himself; this, had he so pleased, he could easily have done ; 
and I should then have run ijio risk of deception. Will it be 
' said I am secured from that, byhis manifesting the mission of 
his messengers by miracle ? Where are those miracles to be 
seen ? Are they related only in the books ? Pray, who wrote 
these books ? — ^Men. — ^Who were witnesses to these miracles ? 
Men.-^Always human testimony ! It is always men that tell me 
what other men have told them. What a number of these are con- 
stantly between me and the Deity ! We are always reduced to 
the necessity of examining, comparing and verifying such evi- 
dence. O, that God had deigned to have saved me all this 
trouble ! shcmld I have served him with a less ^iiling heart ? 

Consider, my friend, in what a terrible discussion I am already 
engaged ; what immense erudition I stand in need of, to recur 
back to the earliest antiquity ; to examine, to weigh, to confront 
prophecies, revelations, facts, with* all the monuments of faith 
that have made their appearance in all the countries of the world ; 
to asertain their time, place, authors, and occasions. How great 
the critibal sagacity which is requisite to enable me to distinguish 
between pieces that are suppositions, and those which are authen- 
tic ; to compare objections with their replies, translations with 
their originsis ; to ji^dge of the impartiality of witnesses, of their 
good sense, of their capacity ; to know if nothing be suppressed 
or added to their testimony, if nothing be changed, transposed or 
falsified ; to obviate the contradiction that remain, to judge what 
weight we ought to ascribe to the silence of our opponents, in re- 
gard to facts aliedged against them ; to discover whether such 
allegations were known to them ; whether they did not disdain 
them too much to make any reply ; whether books were common 
enough for ours to reach them ; or if we were honest enough to 
let them have a free circulation among us ; and to leave their 
jstrongest objections in full force. 

Again, supposing all these monuments ackowledged to be in- 
contestible, we must proceed to examine the proofs of the mission 
of their authors : it would be necessary for us to be perfectly ac 
quainted with the laws of chance, and the doctrine of probabiU- 
ties, to judge what prediction could not be accompUshed without 
a miracle ; to know the genius of the original languages, in or- 
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der to distinguish what is predictive in these languages, and 
what is only figurative. It would be requisite for us to know 
what facts are agreeable to the established order of nature and 
what are not so ; to be able to say how far an artful ''nmii may 
not fascinate the eyes of the simple, and even astonish the most 
enUghteaed spectators ; to know of what kind a miracle should 
be, andfie authenticity it ought to bear, not only to claim our 
belief, but to make it criminal to doi|)>t it ; to compare the proofi 
of false and true miracles, and discover the certain means of dis- 
tinguishing them ; and afler all to tell why the Deity should 
choose, in order to confirm the truth of his word, to make use of 
means which themselves require so much confirmation, as if he 
took delight in playing upon the credulity of mankind, and had 
purposely avoided the direct means to pursuade them. 

Suppose that the divine Majesty had really condescended to 
make man the organ of promulgating its sacred will \ is it reason- 
able, is it just, to require all mankind to obey the voice of such 
a minister, without his making himself known to be such ? Where 
is the e(]|Uity or propriety in fiimishing him, for universal cre- 
dentials, with only a few particular tokens displayed before a 
handful of obscure persons, and of which the rest of mankind 
know nothing but by hearsay ? In "every country in the world, 
if we should believe all the prodigies to be true which the com- 
mon people, and the ignorant, amrm to have seen, every sect 
YTouli be in the right, there would be more miraculous events than 
natural ones ; and the greatest miracle of all would be to find 
that no miracles had happened where fanaticism had been per* 
secute(}. The supreme Being is best displayed by the fixed and 
unalterable order of nature ; if there should happen many ex- 
ceptions' to such general laws, I should no longer know what to 
think ; and, for my own part, I must confess I believe too much 
in God to believe so many miracles so little worthy of him. 

What if a man should come and harangue us in the following 
manner : "I come, ye mortals, to announce to you the will of 
the most high ; acknowledge in my voice that of him who sent 
me. I command the sun to move backwards, the stars to change 
their places, the mountains to disappear, the waves to remain fixed 
on high, and the earth te wear a different aspect." Who would 
not, at the sight of such miracles, immediately attribute . them to 
the author of nature ? Nature isi not obedient to impostors ; 
their miracles are always performed in the highways, in the 
fields, or in apartments where they are displayed before a small 
number of spectators, previously disposed to believe every thing 
they see. Who is fhere will venture to determine how many eye 
witnesses are necessary to render a miracle worthy of credit ? 
If the miracles intended to prove the truth of your doctrine, 
stand themselves in need of proof, of what use are they ? There 
might as well be none performed at all. 
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The most important examihation, after all, remains to be made 
into the truth of the doctrines delivered ; for as those who say 
that Ch>d is pleased to work these miracles, pretend that the devil 
8ometi4|es imitales them, we are not a jot nearer than before, 
though such miracles should be ever so well attested. As the 
magicians of Pharaoh worked the same miracles, ev^!|ta|in the 
presence of Moses, as he himself performed by the expvws com- 
mand of God, why might notlhey, in his absence, from tjie same 
proofii, pretend to the same authority ? Thus after proving the 
truth of the doctrine by the miracle, you are reduced to prove 
the truth of the miracle by that of the doctrine,*' lest the works 

yfi the devil should be mistaken for those of the Lord. What 

>think you of this alternative ? 

The doctrines coming from God, ought to bear the sacred 
characters of the divinity ; and should not only clear up those 
confused ideas which enlightened reason excites in the mind ^ 
but should also furnish us with a system of religion and morals, 
agreeably to those attributes by which only we form a concep- 
tion of hb essence. If then they teach us only absurdities, if 
they inspire us with sentiments of aversion for our fellow crea- 
tures, and fear for ourselves ; if they describe the Deity as a 
vindictive, partial, jealous and angry being ; as a god of war 
and battles, always ready to thunder and destroy : always threat- 
ening slaughter and revenge, and even boasting of punishing the 
innocent, my heart cannot be incited to love such a Deity, and I 
iiiall take care how I give up my natural religion to embrace 
such doctrines. Your God is not mine, I should say to profes- 
sors of such a religion. A being, who began his dispei^tions 
with partially selecting one people, and proscribing the rest of 
mankind, is not the common father of the human race ; a being, 
who destines to eternal punishment the greatest part of his crea- 
tures, is not the good and merciful God who is pointed out by 
my reason. 

* This is expressly mentioned in many places in scripture, particalarly in Deoter- 
onomy, chap. xiii. where it is said, that, if a prophet, teachings the worship of stranso 
gods, confirm his discourse by signs and wonders, and what he foretells comes really 
to pass, so far from paying any r^ard to bis mission, the people should stone him to 
death. When the ragans, therefore, put the.apostlei Id death, for preaching up to 
them the worship of a strange God, proving their divine mission bv prophecies and 
miracles, I see not what could be objected to them, wbieU they might not with equal 
justice have retorted upK}n us. Now, what is to be done in this case 1 there is but one 
step to be taken, to recur to reason, and leave miracles to themselves : better indeed 
had it been never to have had recourse to them, nor to have perplexed ^ood sense 
with such a number of subtile distinctions. What do I talk of subtile distinctions in 
Oiristianity ! if there are such, our Saviour was in the wrong surely to promise the 
kingdom of heaven to the weak and simple ! how came he to D^in his fine discourse 
(m the mount, with blessing the poor in spirit, if it requires so much ingenuity to com- 
prehcn:! and believe his doctrines % when you prove that I ought to subject my reason 
to hJH dictates, it is very well ; but to prove that, you must render them intelligible to 
i:iv nndcrstandin;]^ ; you must adapt your arguments to the poverty of my genius, or I 
fiioll not acknowledge you to be tlie true disciple of your master, or think it is hi»- 
doctrines which you would inculcate. 
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With regi|rd to articles of foith, my reason tells tne, thej 
should be clear, perspicuous, and evident. If natural religioa 
be insufficient, it is owing to the obscurity in which it necessa- 
rily leaves those sublime truths it professes to teach f< it is the 
business of revelation to exhibit them to the mind in a more clear45 
and fliiisible manner ; to adapt them to his understanding, anf 
to enable him to conceive, in order that he may be capable of 
believing them. True faith is assured and ccmfirmed by the 
understanding ; the best of all reUgions is undoubtedly the clear- 
est : that which is clouded with mysteries and contradictions, the 
worship that is to be taught by preaching, teaches me by that 
very circumstanqe to distrust it. The God whom I adore ia ^0 
the God of darkness ; he hath not given me an understanding i» 
forbid me the use of it. To bid me give up my reason is to 
insult the author of it. The minister of truth doth not tyrannise 
over my understanding, he enlightens it. 

We have set aside all human authority, and without it I can- 
not see how one man can convince another, by preaching to him 
an unreasonable doctrine. Let us suppose two persons engaged 
in a dispute on this head, and see how they will express them- 
selves in the language generally made use of on such occasions. 

Dogmatist. — Your reason tells you that the whole is greater 
than part ; but I tell you, from God, that a part is greater than 
the whole. 

Rationalist. — And who are you, that dare to tell me God 
contradicts himself ? In whom shall I rather believe ? In Inm 
who instructs me, by means of reason, in the knowledge of eter- 
nal truths ; or in you who would impose on me, in his name, the 
greatest absurdity ? 

D. — In me, for my instructions are more positive ; and I will 
prove to you incontestibly, that he hath sent me. 

R. — How ! will you prove that God hath sent you to depose 
against himself ? What sort of proofs can you bring to'convince 
me, is it more certain that Grod speaks by your mouth than by 
the understanding he bath given me ? 

D. — ^The understanding he hath given you ! ridiculous and 
contemptible man ! you talk as if you were the first infidel who 
ever was misled by an understandiog depraved by sin. 

R. — ^Nor may you, man of God ! be the first knave whose 
unpudencc hath been the only proof he could give of his divine 
mission. 

D. — How ! can philosophers be thus abusive ? 

R. — Sometimes^ when saints set them the example. 

D — Oh ! but I am authorised to abuse you, I speak on the 
part of God Almighty. 

R. — It would not be improper, however, to produce your cro* 
dent'als before you assume your privileges. 
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D.-^My credentials are sufficiently atithenticated. Both hea- 
yen and earth are witnesses in my favour. AtteilSl, I pray you^ 
to my arguments. 

R.— ^guments ! why you do not surely pretend to any ! to 
tell mfli'tiiat my reason is fallacious, is to refute whatever it may 
say in your favour. Whoever refuse; to abide by the ^dictates 
of reason, ought to be able to convince without making ' use of 
it. For supposing that in the course of your arguments you 
convince me, how shall I know whether it be not through the 
fallacy of reason, depraved by sin, imd I acquiesce in what you 
affirm ? Besides, what proof, what demonstration can you ever 

ploy more evident than fhe axiom which destroys it.? it is 'full 

credible that a just syllogism should be false, as that a part is 
greater than the whole. 

D. — ^What a difference ! my proofii admit of no reply ; they 
are of a supernatural kind. . ^ 

R. — SupematuraU! Whiot is the meaning of that term ? I do" 
not understand it. 

D. — Contraventions of the order of nature, prophecies, mira- 
cles and prodigies of every kind. 

* R.*^Prodigies and miracles ! I have never seen any of these 
things. 

D. — 'No matter ; others have seen them for ydu ; we can 
bring clouds of witnesses — the testimony of whole nations. 

R. — The testimony of what nations ! Is this a proof of the 
;%ipematural kind ? 

D. — ^No. But when if is unanimous, it is incontestible. 

R. — ^There is nothing more incontestible than the dictates of 
reason ; nor can the testimony of all mankind prove the truth of 
an absurdity. Let us see some of your supernatural prootk 
then, as the attestation of men is not so. 

D. — Infidel wretch I It is plain the grace of God doth not 
speak to thy understanding. 

R. — Whose fault is that ? not mine ; for acco|[ding to yt>u, 
it is necessary to be enlightened by grace to know h^ to ask for . 
it. Begin then, and speak to me in its stead. 

D. — Is not this what I am doing ? but you will not hear me»: 
what do you say to prophecies ? ^ 

R. — ^As to prophecies ; I say, in the first place, I have heard 
as few of them as I have seen miracles. And in the second, I 
say that no prophecy bears any weight with me. 

D.— Thou disciple of Satan ! And why have prophecies no 
weight with you ? 

R. — ^Because, to give them such weight, requires three things ; 
the concurrence of which is impossible. These are, that I should^ 
in the first place, be a witness to the delivery of the prophecy ; 
next, that I should be witness also to the event ; lastly^ thiat it 
should be clearly demonstrated to me that such event could not 
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have followed by accident : for though a prophecy were as pre- 
cise, clear, tudd determinate as an axiom of geometry ; yet &s the 
perspicuity of a prediction, made at random, does not render the 
accomphshment of it • impossible, that aecomplishment, when it ^ 
happens, proves nothing in fact concerning the foreknowledge oC^ 
him who predicted it. '^^ 

You see, therefore, to #faat your pretended supernatural proofi, * 

your miracles, and your prophecies reduce us ; to the folly 

of believing them all on the credit of others, and of submiting 
the authority of God, speaking to our reason, to that of man. If 
those eternal truths, of which my understanding forms the strong- 
est conceptions, can possibly be false, I can have no hope of • 
ever arrivmg at certitude ; and so far from being capable of be> v 
ing assured that you speak to me from Grod, I cannot eten be . 
assured of his existence. 

You see my child, how many difficulties must be' .removed be- 
fore our disputants can agree ; nor are these all. . Among so 
many different religions, each of which prescribes and excludes 
the other, one only must be true, if indeed there be such a one 
among them all. Now^ to discover which this is, it is not enough 
to examine that one \ it is necessary to examine them all, as we 
should not, on any occasion whatever, condemn without a hear- 
ing.^ It i» necessary to compare objections with proofs, and to 
know what each objects to in the rest, as well as what the others 
have to offer in their defence. The more clearly any sentiment 
or opinion appears demonstrated, the more narrowly it behoves 
us to inquire, what are the reasons which prevent its opponents 
from subscribing to it. We must be very simple, indeed, to 
think an attention to the theologists of our own party sufficient 
to instruct us in what our adversaries have to offer. Where shall 
we find divines, of any persuasion, perfectly candid and honest ? 
Do they not all begin to weaken the arguments of their opponents, 
before they proceed to refhte them ? £ach is the oracle of his 
party, and makes a great figure among his partizans, with such 
proofs as Wllald expose him to ridicule among those of a different 
persuasion. Are you desirous of gaining information from books? 
What a fund of erudition will not this require ! How many lan- 
guages must you learn !* How many Ubraries must you turn 
over ! And who is to direct you in the choice of books ? There 
are hardly to bo found in any one country, the best books, on the 
contrary side of the question, and still less is it to be expected 
we should find books on all sides. The writings of the adverse 

* Plutarch relates that the stoics, among other idle paradoxes, maintained that in 
case of contradictory opinions, it was useless to hear the ai|;uments of both parties ; 
for, say they, oither the first writer has proved his proposition, or he has not. If. he 
has proved it, all is said that is required, and the adverse party ought to be condemn- 
ed ; (f ho has not proved it, he is in the wrong, and ou^t to be rejected.— This is the 
way of religionist in. general, they will hear but one side of a question. ^ 
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«ii4 absentpartj, nkere they even found^ would be very easily 
refuted. The absent are always in the wrong ; and the most 
weak and insufficient arguments, laid down with a confident as- 
surance, easily efface the most sensible and valid, when expose*Sl 
with contempt. Add to all this, that nothing is more fallacious , 
than books, nor exhibit less faithfully the sentiments of their wri- 
ters. The judgment which you fomed, for instance, of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, from the treatise of Bossuet, was very 
difierent.firoin that which you acquired by residing * among us. 
Tou have seen that the doctrines we maintain in our controver- 
sies with the protestants, are not those which are taught (he 
common people, and that Bossuet's book by no means resembles 
the instructions dehvered from the pulpit. To form a proper 
judgment of any Teligion, we are not to deduce its tenets from 
the books of its professors ; we must go and learn it among the 
people. Each sect have their peculiar traditions, their customs, 
and modes of acceptation, which constitute the peculiar mode of 
their faith ; all which should be taken into consideration when 
we form a judgment of their religion. 

How many considerable nations arft there, who print no books 
of their own, and read none of ours ! How are they to judge of 
our opinions, or we of theirs ? We laugh at them, they despise 
us ; and though our travellers have turned them into ridicule, 
they need only to travel among us, to ridicule us in their turn. 
In what country, are there not to be found men of sense and 
sincerity, friends of truth, who require only to know, in order to 
embrace it ? And yet every one imagines truth confined to his 
own particular system, and thinks the religion of all other nations 
in the world absurd ; these foreign modes, therefore cannot bo 
in reaUty so very absurd as they appear, or the apparant reason- 
ableness of ours is less real. 

We have three principal religions in Europe. One admits on- 
ty of one revelation, another of two, and the third of three. 
Each holds the other in detestation, anathematizes its pcofessors, . 
accuses them of ignorance, obstinacy and falsehood* What im- 
partial person will presume to decide between them, without bav- 
mg first examined their proofs and heard their reasons? That 
which admits only of one revelation iff, the most ancient, and seems > 
the least disputable ; that which admits of three is the most mod- 
ern, and seems to be the most consistent ; that which admits of 
two, and rejects the third, may possibly be the best ; but it has 
certainly every prepossession against it : its inconsistency stares 
one full in the face. 

In all these three revelations, the sacred books are written in 
languages unknown to the people who believe in them. The 
Jews no longer understand Hebrew ; the Christians neither Greek 
nor Hebrew \ the Turks and Persians understand no Arabic ; 
and even the modem Arabs themselves speak not tho language 
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of Mahomet. Is not this a very simple manner of inati 
mankind, by talking to them always in a language which they da 
,not comprehend? «But these books, it will be said, are translat- 
ed ; a mighty pretty answer ! Who cair' assurf mA they 
translated faithfully, or that it is even possible they should be boW 
Who can give me a sufficient reason why God, when he hath ^k 
mind to ^eak to mankind, should stand in need of an inteipret— ^ 
er? r., 

I can never conceive, that what every man ||||k^lttlispeii8abl}i^ 
obliged to know, can be shut up in these books ; 'or that he whc^ 
is incapacitated to understand them, or the persons who explaiim: 
them, will be t>unished for involuntary ignorance. But we ar^= 
always plaguing ourselves with books. What a frenzy! Becaus^ES 

Europe is mil of books, the Europeans conceive them to be in 

dispensable, without reflecting that three fourths of the worl^^ 
knew nothing at all, about them. Are not all books written by 
men ? How greatly, therefore, must man have stood in need of 
them, to instruct him in his duty ; and by what means did he 
come to the knowledge of such duties, before books were writ- 
ten ? Either he must hiKVe acquired such knowledge himself, or 
it must have been totally dispensed with. 

Wo Roman Catholics, make a great noise about the authority 
of the church : but what do we gain by it, if it requires as many 
proofs to establish this authority as other sects require immedi- 
ately to establish their doctrines ? The church determines that 
the church hath a right to determine. Is not this a special proof 
of its authority ? And yet depart from this, and we enter into 
endless discussions. 

Do you know many Christians, who have taken .the pains to 
exaihine carefully into what the Jews have alledged against us? 
If there are a few who know something of them, it is &oin.what 
they have met with in the writings of Christians : a very pretty 
manner truly of instriicting themselves in the arguments of their 
opponents! But what can be done? If any one should dare to 
publish amoMg us such books as openly espouse the cause of Ju- 
daism, we should punish the author, the editor, and the booksel- 
ler.* This policy is very convenient, and very sure to make us 
always in the right. We^ii^an refute at pleasure those who are 
afraid to speak. 

Those among us,- also, who have an opportunity to converse 
with the Jews, have but little advantage. These unhappy peo- 
ple know they lie at our mercy ; the tyranny we exercise over 

' * Among a thousand known instances, the followmg stands in no need oi com- 
ment. The Catholic divines of the sixteenth century having condemned all the Jew- 
ish books^ without exception, to be burned, a learned and ilhutrious theologue> who 
was consulted on that occasion, had very nigh involved himself in ruin, by Mof 
simply of opinion that such of them might be preserved as did not relate to '^ * 
tianity, or treated of matters foreign to religion. 
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tiNNi, ren^MTB them justly timid and teserved ; thej know how 
fkr cruel^ and injustice are compatible with Christian charity : 
iMrhat, therefore, can they venture to say to «s, without running 
the risk 'bf ipcurrin|^ the charge of blasphemy ? Avarice in- 
spires us with zeal, and they are too rich not to be ev^r in the 
^«rrong. ^ 

The most sensible and learned among them are the most cur- 
cumspect aodigpNieryed. We make a convert, perhaps of some 
"Wretched kIcDbg, to calunmiate his sect ; set a parcel of pitiful 
brokers disptf^ng) who give up the point merely to gratiQr us ; 
but while we triumph over the ignorance or meanness of such 
wretched opponents, the learned among them smile in contemp- 
tuous silence at our folly. 

But do you think that in places whejre they might write and 
speak securely, we should have so much the advantage of them ? 
Among the doctors of the Sorbonne, it is as^clear as day-light, 
that the predictions concerning the Messiah relate to Jesus Christ. 
Among the Rabbins at Amsterdam, it is just as evident they have 
no relation to him. I shall never belfeve that I have acquired a 
sufficient acquaintance with the arguments of the Jews, till they 
compose a free and independent state, and have their schools 
and universities, where they may talk and discourse with fredom 
and impunity. Till then, we can never truly kpow what they 
have to say. 

At Constantinople, the Turks make known their reasons, and 
we durst not publish ours : there it is our turn to submit. If 
the Turks require of us to pay to Mahomet, in whom we do not 
believe, the same respect which we require the Jews to pay to 
Jesus Christ, in whom they believe as little ; can the Turks be 
in the wrong, and we in the right ? On what principles of equity 
can we resolve that question, in our own favour ? 

Two thirds of msmkind are neither Jews, Mahometans, nor 
Christians ; how many millions of men, therefore, must there be 
who never heard of Moses, of Jesus Christ, or of Mahomet ! 
Will this be denied ? Will it be said that bur n4pionaries are 
dispersed over the face of the whole earth«? This indeed is 
easily affirmed ; but are there any of them in the interior of 
Africa, where no European hath evcfr yet penetrated ? Do they 
travel through the inland parts of Tartary, or follow on horse- 
back the wandering hordes, whom no stranger ever approaches, 
and who, so far from having heard of the Pope? hardly know any 
thing of their own Grand Lama ? *Do our missionaries traverse 
the immense continent of America, where there are whole na- 
tions still ignorant that the people of another world have set foot 
on> theirs ? Are there any of them in Japan, from whence their 
ill behaviour hath banished them for ever, and where the fame 
of their predecessors are transmitted to succeeding generations, 
iBS that of artful knaves, who, under cover of a religious zeal, 
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wanted to make themselves imperceptibly masters oithe empire f 
Do they penetrate into the harams of the Asiatic princes, to 
. preach the gospel to millions of wretched slaves ? What will be- 
come of the women in that part of the world, for want of a mb- 
sionary to preach the gospel to them ? Must «very one of the 
go to hell for being a recluse ? 

But were it true that the gospel is preached in every pful of 
the earth, the difficulty is not removed. On the eve preceding 
the arrival of the first missionary in any coMVy, some one 
person of that country expired without hearing tihe glad tidinga 
Now, what must we do with this one person ? Is there but a 
. t.'single individual in the whole universe, to whom the gospel of 
Christ is not made known, the objection which presents itself, 
on account of this one person, is as cogent as if it included a 
fourth part of the hunlfai race. 

Again, suppose the ministers of t^ gospel actually present 
and preaching in those distant nations, how can they reasonably 
expect to be believed on their own word, and that their hearers 
will not scrupulously require a confirmation of what they teach ? 
Might not any one o(, the latter very reasonably say to them, 
.< ^^ iT ou tell me of a God who was born and put to death near two 
thousand years ago, at the other end of the world, and in I know 
not what obscure town ; assuring me that all those who do not 
believe in this mysterious tale are damned. These are things 
too strange to be credited on the sole tiuthority of a man, who is 
himself a perfect stranger." 

Why hath your God brought those events to pass, of which 
he requires me to be instructed, at so great a distance ? Is it a 
crime to be ignorant of what passes at the Antipodes ? Is it pos- 
sible for me to divine that there existed, in the other hemisphere, 
the people of the Jews, and the city of Jerusalem ? I might as 
w^ be required to know what happened in the moon. You are 
come, you say, to inform me ; But why did you not come time 
enough to inform my father ? Or why do you damn that good 
old man, because he knew nothing of the matter ? Must he be 
eternally punisl^d for your delay ? he who was so just, so be- 
nevolent, and so desirous of knowing the truth ! Be honest, and 
suppose yourself in my p(ace. Do you think, upon your testi- 
mony alone, that I can believe all these incredible things you 
tell me ? or reconcile so much injustice with the character of that 
just God, whom you pretend to make known ? Let me first, I 
pray youj go and see this distant country, where so many mira-^ 
cles have happened, totally unknown here. Let me go and be 
well informed why the inhabitants of that Jerusalem presumed 
to treat God like a thief or a murderer ? 

They did not, you will say, acknowledge his divinity. .How 
then can I, who never have heard of him, but from you ? ^.^^u 
add, that they were punished^ dispersed, and led into ca^iasffitf t 
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not one of tbem ever approaching their former city. Assuredly 
they deserved all this : but its present inhabitants, what say they 
of the unbelief and deicide of their predecessors ? They deny 
it, and acknowledge the divinity of the sacred personage just as 
t little as did its ancient inhabitants. 

What ! in the same city in which your God was put to death, 
neither the ancient nor present inhabitants acknowledge his di- 
vinity! And yet you would have me believe it, who was bom 
near two thMMUid years after the fact, and two thousand leagues 
distant from the place ! Don't you see that, before I can, give 
credit to this book, which you call sacred, and of which I com- 
prehend nothing, I ought to be informed from others, when anA 
by whom it was written, how it hath been preserve and trans- 
mitted to you, what is said of it in the country, what are the rea- 
sons of those who reject it, though th6|^'know as well as you ev- 
ery thing of which you llave informed me? Tou must perceive 
the necessity I am under, of going first to Europe, to Asia, and 
unto Palestine, to examine into things myself; and that I must be 
an idiot to listen to yon before I have done this. 

Such a discourse as this, appears to me not only very reasona-. 
ble, but I affirm that every^ sensible man ought, in such circum- 
stances, to speak in the same manner, and to send a missionary 
about his business, who should be in haste to instruct and baptise 
him before he had sincerely verified the proofs of his mission. 
Now, I maintain that there is no revelation against which the 
same objections might not be made^ and that with greater force, 
than against Christianity. Hence it follows, that if there be in 
the world b^it one true religion, and every man be obliged to 
adopt it, under pain of damnation, it is necessary to spend our 
lives in the study of all religions, to visit the countries where 
they have been established, and examine and compare them with 
each other. No man is exempted from the principal duty of his 
species, and no one hath a right to confide in the judgment of 
another. The artisan, who lives only by his industry, the hus- 
bandman, «ivho canndt read, the timid and delicate^^rgin, the fee- 
ble valetudinarian, all without exception, must stiidy, meditate, 
dispute, and travel the world over, in search of truth. There 
would be no longer any settled inhabitants in a country, the face 
of the earth being covered by pilgrims, going from place to place, 
at great trouble and expense, to verify, examine and compare the 
several different systems and modes of worship to be met with in 
various countries. We must, in such a case, bid adieu to arts 
and sciences, to trade, and all the civil occupations of life. Ev- 
ery other study must give place to that of religion ; while the 
man who should enjoy the greatest share of health and strength, 
and make the best use of his time and his reason, for the greatest 
term of years allotted to human life, would, in the extreme of old 
age, be still perplexed where to fix : and it would be a great 
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thing, after all, if he should ]^rn before his death what religion 
he ought to have believed and practised during life. 

Do you endeavour to mitigate the severity of this method, and 
place as little confidence as possible in the authority of men } 
In so doing you place the greatest confidence : Vor if the son of 
a Christian does right, in adopting, without a scrupulous and 
impartial examination, the reHgion of his father, how can the son 
of a Turk do w^ong, in adopting in the same manner, the reli- 
gion of Mahomet ? I defy all the persecutors in the world to 
answer this question in a manner satisfactory to any person of 
common sense. Nay, some of them, when hard pressed by such 
arguments, will sooner admit that God is unjust, and visits the 
sins of the lathers on the children, than give up their cruel and 
persecuting principles. Others, indeed, elude the force of these 
reasons, by civilly send&g an angel to instruct those, who, un- 
der invincible ignorance, live, nevertheless, good moral lives. A 
very pretty device, truly, that of the angel! not contented with 
subjecting us to their machinery, they would reduce the Deity 
himself to the necessity of employing it. 

See, my son, to what absurdities we are led by pride, and the 
spirit of persecution, by being puffed up by our own capacity^ 
and conceiving that we possess a greater share of reason than 
the rest of mankind. I call to witness that God of peace whom 
I adore, and whom I would make known to you, that my re- 
searches have been always sincere : but seeing that they were, 
and always must be, unsuccessful, and that I was launched out 
into a boundless ocean of perplexity, I returned the way I came, 
and confined my creed within the limits of my first notions. I 
could never believe that God required me, under pain of dam* 
nation, to be 90 very learned. I, therefore, shut up all my books: 
that of nature lies open to every eye. It is from this sublime 
and wonderful volume that I learn to serve and adore its divine 
Author. ]So person is excusable for neglecting tp read in this 
book, as it is written m an universal language, intelligible to all 
mankind. Had I been bom in a desert island, or never seen a 
human creature beside myself} had I never been informed of 
what had formerly happened in a certain comer of the world ; I 
might yet have learned by the exercise and cultivation of my 
reason, and by the proper use of those faculties God hath given 
me, to know and love him ; I might hence have learned to love 
and admire his power and goodness, and to have discharged my 
duty here on earth. 

Such is the involuntary scepticism in which I remain : this 
scepticism, however, is not painful to me, because it extends not 
to any essential point of practice \ and as my mind is firmly set- 
tled regarding the principles of my duty, I serve God in- the sin- 
cerity of my heart. In the mean time, I seek not to knoW^iny 
thing more than what relates to my moral conduct : and as tQ 
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thoiSe dogmas, which have no influence over the behaviour^ and 
which many persons give themselves so much trouble about, I 
am not at all solicitous concerning them. 

Thus, my young friend, hate I givsn you with my own lips a 
recital of my creed, such as the supreme Being reads it in my 
heart. You are the first person to whom I have made this pro^ 
fession : you are also the only one, perha[ts, to whom I shall 
ever make it 

Tou are now arrived at the critical term of life, in which the 
mind opens itself to conviction, in which the heart receives the 
form and character which it bears during life, whether good or 
ill. Its substance grows afterwards hard, and receives no new 
impressions. Now is the time, therefore, to im^ess on your 
mind the seal of truth. If I were more positive in myself, I 
should have assumed a more decisive and dogmatical air ; but, 
what can I do more ? I have opened to you my heart, without 
reserve : what I have thought certain, I have given you as such ; 
my doubts I have declared as doubts, my opinions as opinions ; 
and have given you my reasons for both. It remains, now, for 
you to jjiic^e ; you have taken time ; this precaution is wise, and* 
makes me think well of you. Begin by bringing your con- 
science to a state desirouo of being enlightened. Be sincere 
with yourself. Adopt those of my sentiments which you are. 
persuaded are true, and reject the rest. You are not yet so 
much depraved by vice to run the risk of making a bad choice. 
I should propose to confer together sometimes on these subjects ; 
but as soon as ever we enter into disputes we grow warm : ob- 
stinacy and vanity interfere, and sincerity is banished. For my 
own part, it was not till after several years of meditation that my 
sentiments became fixed ; these, however, I still retain, my con- 
science is easy, and I am content. Were I desirous to begin 
a new examination into the truth of these sentiments, I could 
not do it with a more sincere love to truth : and my j^iind at pres- 
ent less active, would be less in a state to discover it. I pur- 
pose, therefore, to remain i^ I am, lest my taste lor contempla- 
tion should become inaensibly an idle passion ; lest it should 
make me indifferent to the discharge of my practical duties. 
About half my life is already spent, the remainder will not afford 
ine time more than sufficient to repair my errors by my virtues. 
If I am mistaken, it is not wilfully. That Being, who searches 
the hearts of men, knows that I am not fond of ignorance. But 
under my present incapacity to instruct myself better, the only 
method that remains for me to extricate myself, is a good life. 
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SiRy — ^I am very sorry for that eaibarrassment which you tell 
me yo^ lie under, on account of the Savoyard's Creed, inserted 
in my Emiliiis ; hut I declare to you again, once for all, that no 
threats, no violence, shall ever prevail on me to suppress a sylla- 
ble ofwhat I have written. As you did not think it necessary to 
consult me with regard to the jsontents of my manuscript, when 
you treated for the copy, you have no right to make application 
to me now, on account of the obstacles you may meet with to its 
publication ; especiaUy as to the bold truths scattered up and 
* down in my other works, might very naturally suggest to you, 
that this was by no means exempt from the like. I am astonish- 
ed you should ever conceive that a man, who takes so many pre- 
cautions that his works may not be altered afler his decease, 
would permit them to be mutilated during his life time. 

With respect to the several reasons you have urged, you might 
fcave spared yourself that trouble, by supposing that I had my- 
self reflected on what is proper to be done. You tell me that I 
am censured by people of my own way of thinking. But, this 
cannot possibly be ; for I who certainly am of my own way of 
thinking, approve what I have done : «iior is there any action of 
my whole lite with which my heart is more perfectly satisfied. 
.J!n ascribing glory to God, and endeavouring to promote- the 
good of mankind, I have done my duty ; whether they profit^ by 
It or not. I would not give a straw to convert their censure to 
applause. As for the rest, to take things in the worst light, what 
can the world do to me more than the infirmities of my nature 
will very speedily do of themselves ? The public can neither 
confer nor deprive me rof my reward ; thi^ depends not on any 
human power. You see, therefore, that my measures are taken 
let what will happen ; for which reason, I would advise you to 
press me no farther on the subject ; as every thing you can pos- 
sibly advance will be absolutely to no purpose. 
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RELIGIOUS dogmas; ' 

THEIR ORIGIN AND CONSEQUENCES. 



I^Am Article first appeared in " The ProspecV^ It was written by 
a Mr. Taylor f an Englishman^ a particidar friend of SUhu 
Palmer y editor of that work. 



Religion, in its most common acceptation, is a complex idea 
compounded of three things totally distmct from each other ; the 
first I shall mention is the observance of certain rites and cere- 
monies, such as circumcision — baptism — ^fasting on particular 
days — feasting on others — abstaining from pleasures, and many 
other external symbols which have, by some, been considered aa 
tile sum total of religion. 2dly. There is included in the idea 
of religion, an assent to certain metaphysical propositions, such 
as the nature and properties of the supreme intelligence, the ex- 
tent of his interference in the affairs of this world, and the na- 
ture and essence of the human soul. 3dly. The word religion 
has also included in it an approbation of some systems of mo- ^ 
rality, supposed to be deduced as a necessary inference from the 
articles of belief Hence it has been said, morality itself, or the 
knowledge and practice of duties alone, is not religion, without 
it be accompanied with the observance of certain rites, and the 
belief in a metaphysical creed. Neither is the observance of 
the establish^ ceremonies to be considered as acts of religion, 
unless the prescribed duties be also fulfilled ; but above all things 
the mind must give its assent to the metaphysical creed. Finally, 
this metaphysical creed, which in every case is so essentially 
necessary, is not of itself religion. Ceremonies must be observ- 
ed, and that kind of morality, deducible firom an absurd creed, 
must be adhered to, as far as the weakness of our supposed fallen 
nature will allow. 

Nothing could have supported extravagant rites and ceremo- 
nies, or chained men's minds down to absurd creeds if these 
had not been artfully interwoven with a plausible system of mo- 
rality ; nor would men have submitted to call that good which is 
in its nature evil, or that evil, which is naturally good, if the 
mind had not been prepossessed with a false creed. 

It is, therefore, my intention to inquire how this association of 
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three ideas totally distinct came to take place and assume the 
name of religion — what connexion they have in nature — whether, 
they may not be separated without injury to morality ; and, final- 
ly, having thus stripped morality of the load with which it has * 
been incumbered, we shall then see what ought to be the idea or 
definition of true religion. 

As It would take up too much time to examine the whole of 
these propositions, we shall content ourselves with an investiga- 
tion of the prcbable origin of rites, ceremonies, and creeds. In 
all ages mankind have believed in the existence of celestial be- 
ings, who have been supposed to direct the affairs of this lower ' 
world, and have been anxious to know their will, and as fiurback 
as the history of man has been preserved, the practice was to 
have recourse to oracles ; and^ frequently, it is said, anticipating 
the wishes of man, communicated their will in dreams or visions: 
but as oracles and dreams were always ambiguous, a class of 
men sprung up, who, taking advantage of the passions of the 
ignorant, pretended to a superibr skill in the interpretation of 
these imaginary enigmas : this was found to be so profitable an 
employment, that its professors, desirous of converting it into a 
trade, wherein meny hands might be employed, under the direc- 
tion, and for the emolument of one chief; taught their pupils that 
certain appearances ia nature, denoted certun purposes of the 
gods ; hence the management of the Urim and Thummim among 
the Jews, which answers to the purpose of reading cards or cups, 
by old women of the present day : of the same kind also, were 
predictions from the appearance of the entrails of sacrificed ani- 
mals, and the manner of the flight of birds. This was the origin 
of the priesthood and of priestcrafl. Afterwards the fiJlowers of 
the crafl, while they were deceiving the world by lies, were tbem-t 
selves deceived, beheving, as they did, implicitly in th^ correa^ 
pondences taught or transmitted to them from the first deceivers. 

As the whole invention of converting lying into a trade was 
only that its followers might live in splendid idleness ; and as 
money was not then a representative for wealth, sacrifices and 
offerings were invented : the first to satisfy the hunger of the 
priests, the second to procure them the gratification of their pas^ 
sions : and as in those days the people were accustomed to bar- 
ter, and to give one substantial object for another, it was neces^ 
sary to give them some plausible reason that might satisfy the 
minds of the people, as to the strange absurdity and injustice of 
taking a bullock, or a ram of the best of their flocks for that which 
cost nothing, they were therefore told, that these sacrifices and 
offerings were pleasing and acceptable to the gods, and that for 
these small donations, or rather bribes, the heavenly powers 
would be propitious, and change their absolute decrees. 

This period of deception may be called the age of oracles, and 
it lasted as long as the priests were moderate iq their demands i 
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while they preserved some show of deceDcy in their manners, and 

while the characters and actions of their gods were such as indi- 

■bate a divine origin ; but whea the priests became too rapacious 

' a|ld greedy, and when their morals and the morals ascribed to 
their gods grew to be so dissolute and. abandoned that they had 
more the appearance of demons and tyrants, than of gods, and 
men desirous of the happiness of the human race, then this su- 
perstition, after combating with reason for several centuries, was 
obliged to give place to another equally absurd and wicked, but . 
which in its commencement gained»the approbation of the people 

, by the purity of the Uves of the first promulgators ; this is th« 
doctrine of discovering the will of gods from books of scripture. 
Oracles or dreams were then said to be abandoned as improper 
means of communicating the will of gods to men. 

Demons, it is said, had taken advantage of those means and 
had egregiously deceived the people, insomuch, that the will of 
demons or evil spirits were generally substituted for that of the 
true God. A doctrine which gained an easy behcf from the peo- 
ple of those times, as the will of the gods expressed by the ora- 
cles tended more frequently to the destruction than preservation 
of mankind. It was said, also, that to prevent the interference 
of devils or false (lying) gods, the only true God had written or 
.caused to be written in some ancient manuscript books, some of 
them in the language of Paradise which was almost forgotten, 
and hardly understood, and others in the prevailing language of 
that time, which was the Greek ; that they ordered these books 
to be collected and preserved for the instruction of men in all 
ages and in every nation ; and he promises-, that this shall be his 
unalterable will and last testament ; that he will no longer confuse 
or perplex the people pf the earth with new regulations and laws; 
ana finally, that he would, to the end of time, continue a succes- 
sion of priests whose trade it should be to interpret those books, 
and reconcile their contradictions, for which they ore to receive 

i money, and thereby put an end to sacrifices. 

It is evident that the inventors of this doctrine had the same 
end in view, with those others whcr invented correspondences and 
the interpretation of dreams : namely, to form it into a trade or 
crafl for the mutual benefit of the concerned : though some 
good people have been surprised that there ever should exist 
such villany as to impose upon mankind by falsifying the divine 
being, and making God as it were accessary to their crimes. To 
which it may be answered, that this species of villany proceeds 
from a most accursed principle, which never was more prevalent 
than now, namely^ " That such is the perverse nature of man, so 
prone is he to do evil that it is necessary to deceive him in order 
that he may be persuaded to pursue his own good." Let a man's 
mind be possessed of this principle, and add to it talents and op- 
portunity, and he will not hesitate to raise his fortune and power 
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understood that language ; besides there were more scripture 
mlreadj in the Hebrew, than suited the doctrines which the firrt 
Christians were anxious to establish. For a long time, there- 
lore, it was the wish of many that several of the Hebrew books 
wore out of the sacred catalogue, it was found so difficult to 
make them bend to the new opinions. 

When the age of scripture belief was in its full ; and the peo- 
ple as ignorant as could be wbbed by designing men, a council 
was called who took upon them to determine upon the validity of 
the last will and testament of Aliftighty God. By this council 
several of the books were deprived of their sacred character ; 
but whether the true or the forged is uncertain. 

From that period the teachers and the taught have been equally 
deceiving and deceived ; we do not, therefore, o^rge any Chris- 
tians of the present day with preaching a false y>ctrinc on pur- 
pose to deceive ; but we say of tbem as Charles Y., Emperor of 
isrermany, said of Luther and Gahrin — ^tliey are seduced by their 
own opinions, and that their own interest, coupled with that most 
abominable of all principles mentioned above, namely, that men 
must be deceived for their own good, causes them to despise the 
dictates of reason, and assist in perpetuating the deception. 

The age oficripture belief htt been the most dreadful laera, 
and the most oalamitouB to the human race that history has re- 
corded. In one war, the crusades, which was about a rotten 
piece of wood, the cross of Christ, there was more money spent, 
blood shed, cruelties committed, than in any war either before or 
since. At the taking of Jerusalem 20,000 Turks were sliiin, and 
notwithstanding a proclamation of pardon, the Christians put to 
death all the Turks found in the city, without regard to age or 
sex, with the same zeal, as the authors of those days call it^ 
wherewith Saul slew the GibeoniteSk 

It is not mv intention at this time to enumerate the evils that' 
this system has occasioned. Experience has sufficiently shown 
how miserable man has been during the whole age of scripture 
belief, and that the system itself is giving way very fast to the 
light of reason, which alone can give man an adequate idea of 
an intelligent first cause and of the means which he has provided 
for our improvement and happiness. 

It is only my intention to show that the true God can only be 
known by the investigation of reason contemplating the mighty 
frabric of the universe, and perceiving throughout the whole a 
unity of design and a wonderful contrivance. This is the first 
perception or glimpse of the Deity ; the actions upon which all 
our future reasonings must be founded, and from which all the 
knowledge we can attain of himt or of his ways with man is draw4. 
By beginning at the source we shall see nothing in the Supreme 
Intelligence but immense goodtiess and power, no partialities, no 
injustice or eternal pi^iishment for crimes of a nioment, or for 



